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All-Time  High  in  General 
Display  Advertising! 
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CHICAGO  TRIlUNE 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 

CHICAGO  AMERICAN 

6,144,676 

3,148,810 

2,106,145 

2,096,664 

45.5% 

23.3% 

15.6% 

15.6% 

DURING  the  first  nine  months  of  1955,  gen-  any  other  two  Chicago  newspapers  combined, 
eral  display  advertisers  placed  in  the  Chicago  Here  is  further  proof  that  advertisers  get 
Tribune  6,144,676  lines  of  advertising— more  best  results  in  the  expanding  Chicago  market 

than  during  any  similar  period  in  history.  when  they  use  the  Tribune.  A  Tribune  repre- 

General  advertising  volume  in  I  he  Tribune  sentative  will  be  glad  to  help  you  plan  an 

was  2,995,866  lines  more— 95.1  Vo’ greater—  advertising  program  which  will  use  Tribune 

than  in  any  other  Chicago  newspaper.  It  was  sales  power  most  effectively.  Why  not  call 

889,721  lines  more— 16.9',i.  greater— than  in  him  today? 

(Eliimso  Otibune 

7H1  WORLD'S  ORSATSST  NEWSrAriR 


General  display  advertising 
linage  placed  in  each  Chicago 
newspaper,  1st  9  months,  1955 


Reaching  for  the  moon 

Once  it  meant  the  iinj)n^.sihle .  .  . 

today  it’s  a  progress  report  on  scientific  research 


Who  darks  call  anything  impossible  today?  Not  when 
research  scientists  are  constantlv  seeking  and  finding 
new  wonders  to  improve  the  wav  you  live. 

ONLY  A  DREAM  YESTERDAY. ..  reality  today.  A  gen¬ 
eration  ago.  Union  Carbide  scientists  began  taking  oil 
and  natural  gas  apart  and  putting  the  pieces  together 
again  in  ways  unknown  to  nature. 

The  result?  A  steady  stream  of  entirely  new  chemi¬ 
cals  ...  an  average  of  one  a  month  for  the  past  25 
years.  The  benefits  of  these  petroleum  chemicals  are 
everywhere— man-made  textile  fibers,  amazing  plastics, 
life-saving  wonder  drugs,  enduring  paints  and  enamels 
.  .  .  the  list  is  endless. 

NOT  ONLY  CHEMISTRY  has  felt  the  touch  of  Union 
Carbide  research.  Alloying  metals  that  make  possible 


stainless  ami  other  fine  steels,  oxy  gen  from  the  air  for 
medical  and  industrial  use,  a  variety  of  carbon  prod¬ 
ucts— all  have  been  developed,  made  better  or  more 
abundant  through  UCC  research. 

AND  THE  MOON?  The  work  of  Union  Carbide  sci¬ 
entists  in  new  metals  such  as  titanium,  in  rocket  fuels, 
and  in  the  beneficial  uses  of  atomic  energy  ,  is  helping 
man  reach  in  that  direction,  too. 

FREE:  Learn  liotv  Alloys,  CAHiwys,  Gases,  Chemicals, 
and  Plastics  improve  many  things  that  you  use.  Ask  for 
“Products  and  Processes"  booklet  K. 

Union  Carbide 

AX/J  CA/^BOX  CORPORATION 

30  EAST  42ND  STREET  [H^ij  NEW  YORK  17.  N.t. 

In  Cunuda  :  Union  Carbide  Canada  Limited 


- L  CC's  Trade-marked  Products  include' - - 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals  I’restone  Anti-Freeze  Eveready  Fla^hligliD  and  Baiieries  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene 
Dynel  Textile  Fibers  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  Ft AYNES  STELLITE  Alloys  UNION  Carbide  Linde  Oxygen 

Linde  Silicones  1$\kelite.  Vinyi.ite.  and  Krene  Plastics  .National  Carbons  .AciiESON  Electrodes  Pyrofax  Gas 


EDITORS  LOVE  "PEANUTS"  BECAUSE... 


PEANUTS  IS  OUR  HAPPIEST  COMIC.  IT  MAKES  KIDS 
OF  ALL  OF  US. 

JACK  FOSTER,  DENVER  ROCKY  UT.  NEWS 


PEANUTS  ARE  WONDERFUL  LITTLE  PEOPLE.  WE  LOVE  'EM. 

GEORGE  CHAPLIN,  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 


PEANUTS  IS  ONE  OF  OUR  BEST  COMICS. 
PRACTICALLY  EVERYONE  ON  THE  STAFF 
STARTS  THE  DAY  WITH  LUCY  AND 
CHARLIE  BROWN... 

J.J. MCMANUS 
BOSTON  POST 


PEANUTS  ONE  OF  FEW  COMICS  ABLE  TO  AMUSE 
BOTH  KIDS  AND  GROWNUPS  WITHOUT  INSULTING 
INTELLIGENCE  OF  EITHER. 

GORDON  PATES 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE  A 


Duoiun  rudi  PEANUTS  IS  TOP  DRAWER  ENTERTAINMENT. 

ITS  APPEAL  REACHES  FROM  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  LEVELS  THROUGH  COLLEGE. 

PEANUTS  IS  ONE  OF  OUR  BEST  STRIPS. 

ITS  HUMOR  CUTS  ACROSS  ALL  AGE  GROUPS.  ULtvtLANU  PKtSS 

J.  EDWARD  MURRAY  _ _ 

LOS  ANGELES  MIRROR-NEWS  _ _ _ — f.  C 

_ I  •  • 


N5ED5  $06A^ 


PEANUTS  IS  A  MUST  FOR  MORE  THAN  300,000 
3T.L0UI8ANS  EVERY  MORNING.  WHEN  WE  MERE¬ 
LY  CHANGED  HIM  TO  ANOTHER  PAGE  RECENTLY 
THE  ROOF  FELL  IN  ON  US. 

RICHARD  H.AMBERG 
ST.LOUIS  GLOBE -DEMOCRAT 

WE  CONSIDER  PEANUTS  ONE  OF  OUR  TOP  COMICS- 
AND  SO  DO  OUR  READERS. 

WALTER  LECKRONE 
INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 


LOTS  OF  adult  FUN  IN  A  STRIP 
FILLED  WITH  WONDERFUL  KID 
CHARACTERS.  LONG  LIVE 
CHARLIE  BROWN. 

J.D.MACFARLANE 
TORONTO  TELEGRAM 


THE  HUMOR  IN  PEANUTS  IS  CAUGHT  ON 
SIGHT.  READER  COMING  IN  LATE  IS  ON 

same  footing  with  early  arrival. 

RANDOLPH  NORTON 
CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 


PEANUTS  IS  ONE  OF  OUR  BEST  READ  COMICS. 

FRANK  ANGELO,  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 


PEANUTS  PACKS  A  SOLID  CHUCKLE 
EVERY  DAY  INTO  COMIC  PAGES. 

M.W.ARMI STEAD  III 
ROANOKE  TIMES 
AND  WORLD  NEWS 


CONSIDER  PEANUTS  TOP  IN  HUMOR.  EVERYTHING 
about  it  is  RIGHT. 

W.A.BROMAGE 

PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  AND  EVENING  BULLETIN 


I  UNITED  FEATURES 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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be  Sure  to 
SELL  SYRACUSE 


38,000  pack  Syracuse's  Archbold  Stadium  ■ 
for  annual  Syracuse-Colgate  classic. 


No.  1  Test  Market  of 
the  United  States 

(Sales  Management's  Audited  Survey,  June,  1955) 


SYRACUSE  is  the  sports  capital  of  Upstate 
New  York,  as  well  as  being  its  commercial 
hub.  Major  collegiate  football,  National 
League  basketball.  International  League 
baseball,  nationally-televised  boxing  —  all 
these  dominate  the  interests  of  sports  fans 
in  a  15-couniy  area. 

It’s  another  reason  for  the  extraordinary 
readership,  and  compelling  sales  effective¬ 
ness,  of  The  Syracuse  Newspapers.  These 
newspapers  give  100  per  cent  saturation 
coverage  of  metropolitan  Syracuse,  and  ef¬ 
fective  coverage  of  14  surrounding  counties. 
No  other  combination  of  media  can  deliver 
comparable  coverage,  at  comparable  cost, 
in  this  market  of  1.3  million  population  and 
$1.9  billion  buying  power. 


The  HEARTLAND 
of 

NEW  YORK  STATE 


CIRCULATION:  Combined  Daily  223,103 
Sunday  Herald-American  221,954 
Sunday  Post-Standard  101,254 


the  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

HERALD  JOUBHll  (  HERALD  RMEI KRH 

Evening  Sundiy 

THE  POST  STANDARD 

Morning  4  Suniliv 


Represented  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


^lAJliat  Our  /^eaderd  rSo 


*Open*  Letter  Too  Much  Left  Out 

To  THE  Editor:  We  noted  in  To  the  Editor:  Sub-heads 
a  recent  issue  of  Editor  &  PuB-  can  become  necessary  evils. 
USHER  that  Tom  Kiene,  manap:-  Take  a  look  at  the  one  E  &  P 
ing  editor  of  the  Topeka  State  used  in  its  article  on  “Summit 
Journal,  stated  that  he  was  Talk”  in  the  issue  of  October 
“ag’in”  designating  some  major  15. 


sports  events  by  their  given 


as  you  may,  there  is 


names.  He  especially  referred  nothing  to  be  found  to  show 
to  the  Miller  High  Life  Open,  that  the  quoted  remarks  of  Ed- 


claiming  it  was  once  the 
waukee  Open.” 


win  P.  Young  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


Just  for  the  record:  The  bears  out  the  meaning  inferred 

Miller  High  Life  Open  was  in  the  sub-head  ‘^Lawyers  Left 

never  named  the  Milwaukee  Out.” 

Open.  The  $35,000  tourney.  It  is  evident  that  this  sub-head 

which  attracted  most  of  the  big  was  applied  to  support  the  brief 
name  golfers,  was  started  this  paragraph  which  follows  it.  Yet 
year — its  first  year — as  the  the  ’graph  does  not  truly  de- 
Miller  High  Life  Open  and  it  scribe  the  essence  of  Mr. 
was  called  that  or  the  Miller  Young’s  words. 

Open  by  the  United  Press,  the  If  what  Mr.  Young  is  reported 
International  News  Service,  to  have  said  was  actually  stated, 
and  Monitor  Radio.  There  is  no  it  would  not  stir  me.  However, 
such  thing  as  the  Milwaukee  in  the  interest  of  seeing  events 
Open.  accurately  recorded,  I  feel 

We  believe  a  spade  is  a  spade  moved  to  bring  this  to  your 
and  should  not  be  called  a  ham-  attention. 

mer.  For  example:  Say  a  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Woehrle 

Jones,  whose  name  would  be  Executive  Assistant, 

tied  closely  with  a  major  busi-  york  State  Bar  Associa- 

ness  concein  was  in  a  na-  Albany,  N.  Y. 

tional  news  story.  Would  he  be  , 


identified  as  Mr.  New  York? 


(The  gist  of  Mr.  Young’s  re- 


Miller  Brewing  Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nomenclature 
To  THE  Editor:  In  the  edi¬ 
torial  (page  6,  Nov.  5)  I  note 
that  Guillermo  Martinez  Mar¬ 
quez  of  El  Pais,  Havana,  is  I'e- 
ferred  to  in  two  places  as  “Mr. 
Marquez.”  This  is  a  common 
error  and  the  E  &  P  staff 
knows  better.  , 


Mack  Kehoe  "''^rks  was  that  he  does  not 


favor  having  lawyers  sit  in  for 
labor  negotiations.  The  sub¬ 
head  as  written,  was  “Lawyers 
Should  Be  Left  Out.”  To  make 
it  fit,  “Should  Be”  was  left  out. 
ED.) 


.Short  Sahi 


The  sable  antelope  of  Africa 


The  fiist  of  the  double  Latin  has  a  name  and  a  short,  tufted 
ime  refers  to  the  father’s  tail. — Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 


name  refers  to  the  father’s 
family  name  and  the  second  to 
the  mother’s.  Therefore,  Mr. 


He  stood  at  a  window  of  a 


Maitinez  Marquez  should  have  bedroom  where  Mrs.  Woodward 
been  mentioned  as  Mr.  Mar-  bagged  tigers  and  lions  in 

Africa,  was  sleeping  at  2  a.m. 
Robert  U.  Brown  last  Sunday.  —  Chicago  Sun 

fWY  f  TttYies, 

To  THE  Editor:  The  story  on  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Kuhn  (Oct.  8)  has  charm,  ^E  says  he  was  content  to 
and  your  W’omanly  subject  in  political  obsecurity. 

shapes  up  nicely;  due,  I  think,  Chicago  Tribtme. 

to  the  traditional  Collings  • 

tenderness  toward  females,  for  Continental  Baking  may 
which  God  be  thanked.  earn  at  yeast  $6  a  share  this 


tenderness  toward  females,  for  Continental  Baking  may 
which  God  be  thanked.  earn  at  yeast  $6  a  share  this 

Melva  Krogh  year.  —  New  York  Journal- 
New  York  City.  American. 

Vol.  88,  No.  47.  November  12,  1955.  Editor  &  Publislier,  the  Fourth  Estate  i> 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — The  International  Year  Book 
— in  February  by  the  Bklitor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  business  officee 
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Adkn  ^Defeats'  Nixon  But  Lotos  to  Warron  in  Latost  Poll 


roif  Conttit  Winmr  Cops  $1,000  Nuftotiol  Frin  liH«l  ««•  ,iS  %tiU 


SCHOOLS  VOTE 
BOOST  IN  TAX 


WELCOMES 


United  Press  welcomes  the  Denver  Post. 

This  vigorous  western  newspaper  now  is 
linked  to  U.P.'s  world-news  network. 

United  Press  dispatches  began  flowing 
to  the  press  of  Colorado  45  years  ago. 

Since  then  more  and  more  newspapers  have 
come  to  rely  on  United  Press. 

U.  P.  is  pleased  to  count  the  Denver  Post 
among  them. 


THE 


HdMsS*'  *■“ 
UjmoN  Prtplfll| 


DENVER 


ouse-oy-nouse 

^  Search  Launched 

Ike  in  Armchair  Spends  of  3  6oyS 

45  Minutes  on  Painting  .-sL  '  • 


M’Arthur  Deniti  Any 
Yilti  Connection 


wewo  rm  ■><;  Aereecuf 


CAtINtT  IN  URGENT  SESSION. 
MARGARET  BELIEVED  ISSUE 


UNITED  PRESS 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
CLIENTS  IN  COLORADO 

Alamoss  Courier 
Canon  City  Record 
Colorado  Springs  Free  Press 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette- 
Telegraph 
Denver  Post 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
La  Junta  Tribune-DemKrat 
Lamar  News 
Montrose  Press 
Pueblo  Chieftain 
Puebio  Star-Journal 
Rxky  Ford  Daiiy  Gazette 
Salida  Daily  Mail  Record 
Walsenburg  World  Independent 


United  Press 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  COVERAGE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  BIGGEST  NEWS 
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WITH  CIRCULATION  LEADERSHIP 

Oregonian  13,756  City  Carrier  lead 

Daily  lead  10,356  ABC  City  Zone  lead 

Over  2nd  Paper  :  7,026  Retail  Trading  Zone  lead 

I  50,931  Total  Circulation  lead 


WITH  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 


Oregonian 
leadership 
Over  2nd  Paper 
Year:  1954 


2,613,570  lines 
1,219,097  lines 
3,316,115  lines 
7  148.782  lines 


Retail  Advertising  lead 
General  Advertising  lead 
Classified  Advertising  lead 
Total  Advertising  lead 


\ 


Sources:  ABC  Publishers'  state¬ 
ments  for  6  mos.  ending  March 
31,  1955,  Media  Records  total 
advertising,  less  AW,  TW  and 
Comics,  1954. 

REPSrSENTfD  NATIONAUY 
br  MOIONEY,  lECAN 
&  SCHMITT,  INC. 


\ 


THE 


Oregonion 


POftTlANO,  OilCON 


largest  Cireulahon  in  the  Paeitie  Northwest 


233,1  Doily 
297,263  Sunday 


Hoy  Eneio', 


★  ★  ★ 


umn 


Prayer  of  the  Press 

O  PllBLlSHKR  of  that  Perfet-t  Press  which  prints  fiiad  tid¬ 
ings  of  great  joy  to  all  peoples: 

Give  us  this  day  and  all  days  our  daily  press. 

Keep  it  free  and  fearless. 

Make  selfless  service  of  all  people  its  guiding  light. 

Let  its  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  its  good 
works  and  glorify  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

Forgive  those  journalists  who  transgress  against  principles 
of  the  profession  as  we  forgive  those  outsiders  who  transgress 
against  us. 

Lead  us  not  into  subjugation  by  men  or  mammon  but  de¬ 
liver  us  from  suspension  or  merger  or  impairment  of  indepen¬ 
dence. 

May  we  so  proclaim  and  publish  the  life  and  times  of  i'hy 
children  on  earth  as  to  merit  circulation  in  Thy  house  of  many 
mansions  along  streets  paved  with  gold. 

Make  the  Newspaper  a  welcome  and  willing  servant  of  God 
and  God’s  people  now  and  always,  forever  and  ever,  time  with¬ 
out  end. 

Amen. 


Heads  and  Tales 

Nkwsmen  were  as  lost/ marooned  as  a  woman  elk  hunter,  later  rescued 
from  a  Thermopolis,  Wyo.,  mountain.  On  different  days,  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News  described  it  as  Cottonwood  Peak  and  a  Wyoming 
mountain;  the  Denver  Post  as  Washakie  Needles  and  Washakie  Needles 
mountain  formation;  the  AP  as  Chimney  Creek  Mountain;  the  UP  as 
Needle  Peak  and  Washakie  Needles  Peak,  INS  as  Owl  Mountain  and  Wash¬ 
akie  Mountain  Range  .  .  .  Editor  William  T.  Evjue  advised  his  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times  staff:  “With  pa|ier  going  up  to  $132  a  ton.  valuable 
space  should  not  be  wasted  on  such  superfluous  phrases  as  these-— ‘A« 
a  matter  of  fact,’  ‘In  my  opinion,’  ‘On  the  other  hand,’  ‘May  I  say.”'  .  .  . 
I  participated  in  the  first  color  closed  circuit  television  intercity  press 
conference  conducted  by  RCA  Nov.  3  with  reporters  gathered  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  to  hear  General  .Sarnoff  announce  that  NBC’s  Station 
WNBQ  in  Chicago  will  be  the  first  all-color  TV  station  in  the  world — but 
1  didn't  get  a  blue  shirt!  They  gave  the  30  male  reporters  blue  shirts 
to  wear  (and  keep)  in  Chicago  anrl  the  three  gals  received  blue  blouses. 

— Probably  no  other  newspaper  owns  as  many  warts — 64 — as 
the  Omaha  World-Herald.  Although  they  are  the  property  of  the 
newspaper,  which  paid  three  cents  each  for  them,  they  are  in 
possession  of  Louis  Kologenski,  9,  who  sold  them  six  weeks  ago 
for  an  experiment  to  test  a  wart-cure  advanced  by  two  British 
physicians.  A  recent  inventory  showed  he  gained  three,  lost 
none.  .  .  .  When  Richard  (iompton,  15,  newspaperboy  for  the 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftan  and  Star-Journal,  saw  a  wrecked  truck 
he  achieved  a  photo  “scoop”  by  shooting  the  scene  with  a 
camera  he  won  in  a  subscription  campaign.  .  .  .  And  FBI  Di¬ 
rector  J.  Edgar  Hoover  pointed  out  in  an  article  in  This  Week 
magazine  that  there  are  600,000  newspaperboys  in  the  U.  S. — 
with  less  than  1%  delinquency  in  this  juvenile  group. 

Copydesk  Chant 

More.  more,  titore.  tttore 
.4nd  more  encore 

Chop  and  hoil 
Sweat  and  toil 

Work,  nlare 
Rant,  rare 

Dirty 

Thirty 


— Janies  F.  kondrick 
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The  New 
Diversified  Utica 


Brunner  Mfg.  Co. 
Horrocks-IbboHon  Co. 

Bottert  Div.  of 

Rockwell  Spring  &  Axle  Co. 


CAUTION! 

People  at  work! 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 


Utica  Cutlery  Co. 
International  Heater  Co. 
Utica  Radiator  Co. 

Hart  &  Crouse  Corp. 

Utica  Structural  Steel,  Inc. 


General  Electric  Co. 


C.  A.  Durr  Packing  Co. 

American  Emblem  Co. 

Foster  Paper  Co.,  Inc.  i 

Utica  Duxbak  Corp. 

Gold  Medal  Packing  Co. 


in  UTICA! 


I^atesl  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  reports  now  indicate: 

Only  one  city  non-  exceeds  lltieu  in 
the  proportion  of  total  population  ac¬ 
tively  employed  in  industrial  produc¬ 
tion;  ainon^  all  lar^e  cities  in  the  State. 

If  you  haven't  kept  up-to-date  ...  if  you  missed  the  stories  in  tlie 
Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York  Times,  and  others  about  the  replacement  of 
the  old  textile  industries  ...  if  you  are  not  familiar  with  news  about 
ele«-tronics.  machine  tools,  asiation.  air  comlitioning  production  in  Utica  .  .  . 


Bendix  AvUfion  Corp. 


Mutual  Boxboard  Co. 
Winship  Co.,  Inc. 
Skenandoa  Rayon  Corp. 
Partlow  Corp. 

0.  B.  Smith  &  Co. 

Utica  Products,  Inc. 


Utica  Drop  Forge  &  Tool  Co. 


...  hi*  vautioUM  or  you^ll  miss 
one  of  New  York's  hi^  opportunities  in 
the  fifth  largest  "‘lip-state’*  corporate 
city. 


These  newspapers  afford  better  than  80'  <  ratio  of  circulation  to  all 
families  in  Oneida  and  Herkimer  ('cumties  cond»ined  .  .  .  unmatched  by  any 
other  medium. 

Ittra  (^bHfnipr-itapatrlj 

Evenings  and  Sunday 


Utica  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
Commercial  Travelers  Insurance 
Utica  Box  Co. 

Divine  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp. 
Sitroux,  Inc. 


Utica  Daily  Press 

Mornings  Except  Sunday 
MEMBERS:  THE  GANNEH  GROUP 

Represented  by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  Inc.  New  York  *  Chicago  *  San  Francisco 
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editorial 


Principle  or  Political  Football? 

Vj^E  ARE  CONCERNED  over  reports  that  the  principle  of  free- 
^  dom  of  information  and  the  fight  against  suppression  of  news 
in  official  quarters  may  become  a  political  issue. 

Newspapermen  have  rightly  opposed  the  growing  tendency 
towards  suppression  in  Washington  supporting  the  public’s  right  to 
know  what  its  government  is  doing  regardless  of  what  administration 
or  political  party  may  be  in  power.  Aside  from  actions  of  past  anti 
present  Chief  Executives  which  may  have  had  a  bearing  on  this 
problem,  most  newspapermen  have  viewed  the  growing  tendencv 
toward  secrecy  in  government  departments  and  agencies  as  a  war¬ 
time  hangover  aggravated  by  the  cold  war,  accelerated  bv  the  com¬ 
plexity  and  magnitude  of  the  federal  government. 

“The  whole  cpiestion  of  news  suppression,  or  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation,  is  not  properly  a  partisan  issue,”  states  Allen  Raymond  in  his 
report  to  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  And  we  agree. 

He  observes  that  while  c'ditors  and  correspondents  are  receiving 
more  support  than  ever  before  from  members  of  C’ongress  in  their 
complaints  against  suppression,  this  “naturally  .  .  .  comes  principally 
from  Democratic  Party  opponents  of  the  administration.  Three  U.  S. 
Senators,  Stuart  Symington  of  Missouri,  Estes  Kefauver  of  Tennessee 
and  Herbert  J.  Humphrey  of  Minnesota  have  been  particularly  em¬ 
phatic  in  declaring  suppression  of  news  by  the  executive  to  be  a 
major  political  issue  confronting  the  people  of  the  country.” 

It  would  be  highly  unfortunate  if  the  investigations  now  being 
conducted  by  a  Democratic-controlled  Congress  should  be  perverted 
into  political  forums  ignoring  the  basic  principles  involved.  This  is 
not  an  issue  in  which  Democrats  and  Republicans  can  or  should 
point  with  pride  to  the  record  of  their  own  part)’  while  pointing  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  the  record  of  their  opponents.  This  is  a  problem 
that  has  c'onfronted  the  American  people  for  many  years,  is  growing 
worse,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  improve  under  any  future  ad¬ 
ministration  unless  Congress  lavs  down  some  ground  rules. 

Congress  must  share  some  of  the  blame  for  the  air  of  secrecy  in 
Washington  because  of  its  precedent-setting  closed-door  committee 
sessions.  Congress  must  correct  that  situation  in  addition  to  provid¬ 
ing  assurances  that  all  government  information  of  a  non-securitv  na¬ 
ture  will  be  available  to  the  American  people. 

Raise  Rates  —  Build  Plant 

13  EMEMRERING  THE  newsprint  manufacturers’  excuse  that  a 

higher  price  is  necessarv  in  order  to  provide  monev  for  expanded 
production,  have  you  heard  this  one? 

A  newspaper  publisher  earning  a  modest  but  adequate  profit 
while  operating  worn  out  wjuipment  in  an  outmoded  plant  decided 
there  was  a  short  cut  to  building  that  new  plant.  He  raised  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  rates.  And  he  told  his  readers  and  his  adver¬ 
tisers  he  needed  the  money  in  order  to  expand  and  improve  his  fa¬ 
cilities  in  order  to  give  his  customers  more  of  the  same. 

Even  after  filing  bankruptcy  papers  he  couldn’t  understand  why 
his  customers  didn’t  cooperate  with  him,  pay  the  higher  price,  and 
enjov  doing  it. 

The  unfortunate  dissimilarity  between  this  publisher  and  the 
aforementioned  newsprint  manufacturers  is  that  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  will  find  a  substitute  for  newspapers  when  the  price  gets  too 
high,  but  newspapers  haven’t  yet  found  a  substitute  for  newsprint 
regardless  of  what  the  price  may  be. 
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In  Direct  Quotes 

“Walter  Williams,  founder  of  the 
oldest  school  of  journalism  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  wrote 
a  journalist’s  creed  which  embodies  the 
aspirations  of  my  own  profession.  In  it 
he  said  that  bribei’y  by  one’s  own  pocket- 
l)ook  is  as  much  to  be  avoided  as  bribery 
by  the  pocketbook  of  another.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  Good  Citizen  as  it  does  to 
the  honest  journalist.” 

Wright  Bryan,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  at 
National  Girl  Scout  Conference. 


“While  a  court  and  a  jury  were  seek¬ 
ing  to  determine  the  truth,  consider  the 
kind  of  reporting  and  feature  writing 
we  had  in  the  cases  of  Sheppard  in  Ohio, 
Jelke  in  New  York,  Deltiney  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  numerous  others.  I  await 
with  dread  the  kind  of  reporting  that 
will  be  spread  out  for  our  public  in  the 
coming  trial  of  the  abortion  case  in 
Philadelphia.” 

Edwin  M.  Otterbourg,  New  York 
lawyer,  in  address  at  State  Bar 
Association  of  Connecticut. 


“If  this  judgment  stands,  even  a  dis¬ 
orderly  reporter,  leading  a  turbulent 
mob  and  carrying  a  bomb  with  which 
he  threatens  to  blow  everybody  to  king¬ 
dom  come,  would  have  to  be  admitted 
to  the  courtroom.” 

David  R.  Hertz,  Cleveland  attor¬ 
ney,  in  opposition  to  a  public  trial 
decision. 

*  «  « 

“You  can’t  be  a  pai-ticipant  and  a  re¬ 
porter  at  the  same  time  and  expect  the 
public  to  believe  you.” 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press,  at 
editors’  meeting. 


“After  first-hand  contact  with  news¬ 
papers  in  some  61  nations.  I’ve  reached 
a  conclusion.  It  is  that  we  should  junk 
our  provincial  bias  against  the  term, 
‘journalist’.” 

Roy  W.  Howard,  to  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 


Q  and  A  Panel 

Question:  Style  Books 

rkO  YOU  FEEL  that  it  would  be  a  justifiable  expenditure  for  a  daily 
^  newspaper  of  9,000  to  10,000  circulation  (in  a  city  of  18,000)  to  print 
a  comprehensive  style  book  of  its  own?  Also,  kindly  explain  values  to  be 
derived  from  a  style  book. 

Answers  from  3  E&P  Panel  Members: 

1  A  comprehensive  style  book  is  too  costly  to  work  up  and  publish, 
for  a  newspaper  in  the  9-,  10,000  range.  It’s  not  worth  the  nut. 

But,  why  not  use  the  AP  style  book  which  can  be  purchased  for  a  matter 
of  cents  per  copy?  Your  wire  copy  is  based  on  the  AP  style  book  anyway 
...  so  why  not  adopt  it  and  make  whatever  local  adjustments  you  may 
have  to  by  using  a  blue  pencil. 

The  values  of  a  style  book  depend  directly  on  how  close  it  is  followed. 
The  AP  follows  its  style  book  fairly  closely  but  never  lOO^f.  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose,  any  newspaper  follows  its  style  book  100%. 

But,  the  closer  you  follow  it  the  higher  the  values  in  terms  of: 

Copy  being  cleaner  when  it  gets  to  the  “desk” — fewer  changes  there 
are  dollars  saved. 

Further,  if  the  style  book  is  fairly  closely  followed  sooner  or  later  your 
type  setters  can  read  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  “desk”  better  which  means 
more  production  and  less  head-scratching  or  hair-pulling  over  what-the- 
hell-this-mark-means. 

Still  further,  the  closer  you  follow  a  style  book  the  easier  the  job  of 
the  proof  reader  because  of  the  first  two  reasons  above  plus  the  fact  that 
style  book  makes  many  decisions  for  your  proof  reader  so  that,  as  an 
individual,  the  proof  reader  doesn’t  have  to  stop  and  think  about  the 
situation  so  often  or  for  so  long,  or  talk  it  over  with  so  many  people. 

Lastly,  there  is  value  in  consistency  in  style  in  terms  of  reader  under¬ 
standing.  If  you  follow  the  same  style  closely,  your  reader  will  grow  used 
to  it,  able  to  scan  it  easily  with  fuller  understanding  (less  effort  on  his 
part).  This  means  you  are  grooving  deeper  our  most  precious  asset: 
The  reader’s  confidence  and  habit  of  turning  to  us — the  newspaper — for 
news  including  commercial  news.  (All  that  we  have  said  about  style  book 
values  above  applies  to  the  drawing,  mark-up,  setting,  proof  reading  and 
the  reading  of  ads  and  headlines,  too.) 

O  The  main  purpo.se  of  a  style  book,  of  cour.se,  is  to  insure  uniformity 
in  the  editing  of  a  newspaper.  Personally,  I  doubt  very  much  that 
it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  a  moderate-sized  newspaper,  such  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  your  letter,  to  publish  a  full-scale  style  book.  I  should  think,  with 
a  small  staff,  that  a  uniform  practice  as  to  spelling,  punctuation  an<l  gram¬ 
matical  usage  could  be  maintained  without  such  a  publication.  Certainly, 
in  such  a  case  the  publication  shouhl  be  no  more  than  a  mimeographed 
sheet  that  could  be  changed  or  redone  from  time  to  time. 

These  conclusions  are  based,  in  part,  on  the  following  facts:  The  last 
printing  of  one  metropolitan  newspaper’s  style  book  co.st  something  like 
$4,500;  the  issue  consisted  of  slightly  more  than  5,000  copies  of  104  pages 
each;  the  cost  of  printing  and  binding  was  around  $3,300;  the  cost  of  com¬ 
position  was  estimated  at  $10  a  page.  So,  you  can  see,  it  is  not  a  small 
undertaking  from  a  cost  standpoint. 

Furthermore,  I  think  when  you  go  in  for  an  elaborate  style  book,  you 
can  spend  much  more  time  on  getting  it  up  than  actually  may  be  necessary 
for  a  smaller  paper  with  a  smaller  staff  and  fewer  editorial  departments. 

O  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  worthwhile  for  a  newspaper  of  9,000  to 
10,000  circulation  to  produce  its  own  comprehensive  .style  book.  I  do 
not  think  the  book  would  be  worth  either  the  original  production  cost  or 
the  man  hours  consumed  by  the  staff  in  memorizing  a  special  set  of  rules. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  much  better  to  adopt  a  policy  of  following 
selected  standard  reference  works  on  all  ((uestions  of  spelling,  punctuation, 
capitalization,  abbreviations  and  so  on.  All  that  would  be  needed  in 
addition  would  be  a  simple  and  inexpensive  style  sheet  explaining  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  on  street  addresses  and  any  other  local  matters 
not  covered  in  general  reference  works. 
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No  time 
to  stare 


Slje  Nett  JJork  Sitncs 

•  ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


Gladwin  Hill’s  hobby,  he  confides,  is  “sitting  and  staring  into  space.” 
Readers  of  The  New  York  Times  know  he  rarely  gets  a  chance  to  indulge  it. 
He’s  too  busy  covering  space  to  stare  into  it. 

Glad  Hill  is  one  of  nine  regional  correspondents  The  New  York  Times  keeps 
footloose  to  cover  big  “local”  stories  all  over  the  country.  His  territory 
includes  Southern  California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  West 
Texas.  His  assignments  include  everything  from  atomic  bomba  to  zoology. 

Covering  space  with  news  and  in  quest  of  it  has  been  Glad  Hill’s  job  since 
undergraduate  days  at  Harvard.  He  got  out  in  1936,  joined  The  Associated 
Press  in  New  York,  did  reporting,  rewriting,  editing,  columning,  and 
roving  coast  to  coast  writing  feature  stories. 

In  1942,  the  AP  sent  him  to  London  as  a  war  correspondent.  He  covered  the 
first  U.  S.  bombing  mission  against  Germany.  He  covered  the  Normandy 
invasion  from  a  bomber,  filed  the  first  eyewitness  story.  When  Paris 
was  liberated,  he  reopened  the  AP  bureau  there. 

In  1945,  he  joined  The  New  York  Times.  He  covered  the  First  Army, 
SHAEF,  Frankfurt  after  V-E  Day,  and  then  Berlin.  He  was  among  the 
first  correspondents  into  Poland,  was  denounced  by  the  Russians  as 
“a  journalistic  gangster”  for  reporting  their  depredations  there. 

Since  his  return  to  the  U.  S.  in  1946,  Glad  Hill  has  chased  news  for 
The  New  York  Times  from  his  base  at  Los  Angeles.  He  has  shivered  at 
30  below  covering  Marine  training  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  sweated  at  120 
above  covering  Army  tests  in  the  Arizona  desert,  sweated  out  radioactivity 
covering  atomic  tests  in  Nevada. 

Glad  Hill  is  one  of  hundreds  of  no-time-to-stare  reporters  and  editors  who 
cover  the  world  for  The  New  York  Times.  They  work  as  a  team,  pooling 
their  talents  and  knowledge  to  produce  a  daily  newspaper  that  is  vital  and 
alive,  interesting  and  informing,  different  from  any  other.  They  put  more 
into  it.  Readers  get  more  out  of  it.  So  do  adverti.sers. 
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Research  Specialists  Decide 
’56  Press  Study  Is  Feasible 


‘Descriptive  and  Analytical’ 

Task  Recommended  to  SDX 

Chicago 

Twenty-six  research  specialists  in  journalism  and  mass 
communications  decided  that  “a  significant  study  of  the  role 
and  performance  of  daily  newspapers  in  covering  the  news 
of  the  1956  presidential  campaign  can  be  made.” 
Recommendation  for  the  study 


was  presented  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ethics  and  News  Ob¬ 
jectivity  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  to 
the  annual  SDX  convention 
opening  here  Nov.  9. 

Referring  the  report  to  the 
delegates,  the  fraternity’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  council  reminded  them 
that  a  previous  project  for  a 
continuing  study  of  perform¬ 
ance  by  all  media  had  been 
found  by  an  SDX  committee  to 
be  not  feasible.  The  present 
proposal  embraces  only  daily 
newspapers. 

The  research  group  met  a 
week  in  advance  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  at  the  request  of  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Committee.  Members 
of  the  conference  were  chosen 
by  the  Council  on  Communica¬ 
tions  Research  of  the  Associai* 


tion  for  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism.  (E&P,  Oct.  29,  page  11.) 

Outlines  Proposal 

General  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
ference  was  Dr.  Raymond  B. 
Nixon,  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
editor  of  Journalism  Quarterly, 
and  ex-officio  member  of  the 
Council.  Representing  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Committee  at 
the  closing  session  was  its 
chairman,  Norman  E.  Isaacs, 
managing  editor  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Times. 

At  the  final  conference  ses¬ 
sion  Nov.  6,  six  representatives 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  of  the 
newspaper  profession  also  joined 
the  research  group  to  hear  its 
decision.  Overall  attendance  was 
32. 


leaders  have  been  obtained,  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Committee  will 
decide  whether  to  approach  one 
of  the  foundations  for  a  grant 
of  funds  to  carry  out  the  broad 
project.  The  estimated  cost  of 
a  thorough  study  was  placed  by 
the  research  specialists  “in  the 
neighborhood  of  $650,000.” 
Research  Unanimous 
The  decision  of  the  conference 
as  to  the  “feasibility  and  prac¬ 
ticality”  of  the  proposed  study 
was  unanimous. 

Four  subcommittees,  each 
made  up  of  persons  with  wide 
experience  in  the  forms  of  re¬ 
search  to  be  employed,  had  ex¬ 
plored  the  possibilities  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  before  the  meeting. 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
iiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH 

MEMBERS  of  the  conference  on  the  proponed  study  of  "the  role  and 
performance  of  American  daily  newspapers  in  the  1966  presidential  cam- 
paism.”  „ , 

TOP  ROW,  left  to  right:  Ronald  Shilen,  Fund  for  Adult  Education; 
Nathan  Maccoby,  Boston  University;  Gerry  Robichaud,  Chicago  Sun-Times; 
Chilton  R.  Bush,  Stanford  University;  Roy  E.  Carter,  University  of  North 
Carolina ;  Dosier  Cade,  Northwestern  University ;  Wilbur  Schramm,  Stan¬ 
ford  University ;  Ralph  O.  Nafziger,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

CENTER  ROW :  Percy  Tannenbaum,  University  of  Illinois ;  David  Man¬ 
ning  White,  Boston  University ;  Alexander  George,  Rand  Corporation  ;  Henry 
Kroeger,  research  director,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune;  Kenneth  P. 
Adler,  University  of  Chicago;  Norman  Isaacs,  managing  editor,  Louisville 
Times;  Nathan  Blumberg.  Michigan  State  University;  Victor  Bluedorn, 
executive  director.  Sigma  Delta  Chi ;  Kenneth  Marvin,  Iowa  State  College, 
president  of  the  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism ;  Don  Klein,  re¬ 
search  director,  Chicago  Tribune. 

FRONT  ROW :  Roy^  Ray,  Florida  State  University ;  Warren  C.  Price, 
University  of  Oregon ;  Kenneth  MacDonald,  executive  editor,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  and  president,  American  Society  of  Newspaiier  Edi¬ 
tors  ;  Ithiel  de  Sola  Pool,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  Malcolm 
MacLean,  University  of  Wisconsin ;  Charles  E.  Higbie,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin ;  Robert  L.  Jones,  University  of  -Minnesota;  Angus  Campbell,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan ;  and  Raymond  B.  Nixon,  University  of  Minnesota, 
chairman  of  the  conference. 

NOT  in  the  picture,  but  participating  in  the  conference,  were:  Sidney 
Goldish,  research  director,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune;  James  E.  Pollard, 
Ohio  State  University:  Earl  English,  University  of  Missouri;  and  William 
MePhee  and  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld,  Columbia  University, 


If  Sigma  Delta  Chi  acts  fa¬ 
vorably  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  research  conference, 
Mr.  Isaacs  said,  the  next  steps 
will  be: 

1.  Efforts  will  be  made  by  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Committee, 
through  personal  interviews,  to 
consult  “a  representative  group 
of  nationally  known  editors, 
publishers,  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  executives.” 

2.  After  views  of  the  press 

iiiiiniiiiiii 
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Moss  May  Ask  Congress 
For  Information  Mandate 


Hearing  Exposes  Need  for  Law 
Bolstering  The  Right  to  Know 

By  James  J.  Butler 


Washington 


Legislation  to  blast  nonclassified  news  out  of  reluctant 
federal  agencies  loomed  as  the  Moss  Committee  concluded 
week-long  hearings  which  found  bureau  chiefs  adamant  in  the 
stand  that  their  information  policies  are  lawful,  desirable,  and 
for  the  most  part,  flawless. 


Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  subcom¬ 
mittee  chairman,  informally 
summed  up  the  situation  as 
calling  for  a  positive  mandate 
from  Congress  to  the  agencies 
to  respect  the  people’s  right  to 
know,  having  in  mind  due  re¬ 
gard  for  bona  fide  security 
matters.  Colleagues  appeared 
to  be  in  agreement. 

The  bureaus  said  most  of  the 
secrecy  surrounding  their  work 
is  Congress-inspired  —  flows 
from  restrictions  written  on 
Capitol  Hill.  But  running 
.through  all  the  testimony  was 
a  contention  that  bureaus  may 
weigh  the  “reasonableness”  of 
queries,  determine  with  finality 
whether  the  persons  asking 
have  a  “legitimate”  right  to 
know,  evaluate  the  ends  the 
news  might  serve,  then  speak 
or  not  as  the  judgment  of  the 
concerned  official  dictates. 


Brownell  to  Study 
Slocum^s  Remarks 

The  Department  of  Justice 
has  asked  the  Moss  Committee 
to  furnish  a  transcript  of  the 
comments  by  ANPA  President 
Slocum,  involving  allegations  of 
breach  of  faith,  and  impugning 
the  department’s  motives  in  the 
ANPA-AAAA  anti-trust  case. 

Asked  whether  the  Depart¬ 
ment  would  demand  “equal 
time”  to  answer  Mr.  Slocum,  a 
spokesman  of  the  Brownell  of¬ 
fice  said  there  will  be  no  com¬ 
ment  at  this  time  other  than: 
“We  are  not  going  to  try  the 
case  in  the  newspapers.” 


Representative  Fascell  criti¬ 
cized  the  commission  particular¬ 
ly  for  not  releasing  the  names 
of  the  three  final  eligible  can¬ 
didates  in  postmaster  competi¬ 
tions,  although  it  publishes  the 
names  of  all  the  original  ap¬ 
plicants  for  the  job.  Mr.  Young 
said  this  was  done  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment. 

“But  can’t  Congressmen  get 
them  from  you  and  publicize 
them  anyway?”  Mr.  Fascell 
asked. 


Mr.  Young  said  they  could. 
“Doesn’t  this  put  you  in  a 
very  unreasonable  position?” 
Mr.  Fascell  went  on. 


SDX  Committee 
Critical  of  La  Prensa 

Chicao 

Criticism  of  the  old 
Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires  wa 
voiced  in  the  report  of  Sign 
Delta  Chi’s  committee  on  fre 
dom  of  information. 

Chairman  V.  M.  Newton  Jrj 
pointed  out  that  the  newspi 
per  expropriated  by  Peron  had 
been  “unfair”  to  the  people 
cause  it  carefully  printed  bot 
pro-government  and  anti-govJ 
ernment  and  anti-governmenlj 
propaganda  and  failed  to  strikd 
a  leal  blow  for  the  people’sl 
freedom. 

Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz 
former  publisher  of  La  Prena 
sent  regrets  at  being  unable 
attend  and  address  the  cor 
vention. 


Pentagon  Off  Until  January 

The  committee  has  put  over 
questioning  of  Pentagon  offi¬ 
cials  until  January.  Defense 
agencies  are  the  biggest  news 
— generating  bureaus  of  the 
federal  government  and,  com¬ 
plaints  by  correspondents  indi¬ 
cate,  top  the  others  in  clamp¬ 
ing  down  on  release  of  non- 
strategic  matter. 

Chairman  Moss  dismissed  as 
“fantastic”  the  suggestion  that 
a  government  agency  has  an 
“inherent”  discretion  to  sup¬ 
press  news. 

In  the  first  bracket  of  defend¬ 
ing  agency  witnesses  —  repre¬ 
senting  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission — the  committee  ran  in¬ 
to  the  attitude  which  some  be¬ 
lieve  is  the  key  to  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  official  press  policy:  CSC 
asserted  the  right  to  pass  on 
whether  a  seeker  after  news 
has  a  “reasonable”  basis  of 
need. 

The  position  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  that  the  information 
need  not  be  of  classified  na¬ 
ture  to  be  withheld;  that  it 


may  properly  be  suppressed  if 
it  might  be  used  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes  and  for  compiling 
“sucker  lists”,  in  the  instance 
of  postmastership  applicants’ 
names  and  addresses. 

Chairman  Mo.ss,  Rep.  Wil¬ 
liam  Dawson,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations,  and  Rep. 
Dante  Fascell  of  Florida,  ques¬ 
tioned  Commission  Chairman 
Philip  Young  at  length.  They 
wanted  to  know,  for  example, 
whether  he  felt  a  reporter 
might  be  denied  facts  if  he  in¬ 
tended  to  use  them  to  prove  in¬ 
efficiency  in  goveniment  or 
wasteful  operations.  Mr.  Young 
assured  that  other  motives 
would  prompt  any  decision,  but 
Mr.  Moss  was  not  satisfied.  He 
asked  legal  citation  to  sustain 
the  suppression  policies  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  if 
any  exist. 

‘To  Protect  the  Individual’ 


Chairman  Moss,  who  has  re¬ 
peatedly  warned  that  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proof  remains  with  the 
withholding  agency,  indicated 
that  Mr.  Young’s  replies  and 
the  attitude  of  his  Commission 
makes  legislation  necessary. 

Representative  Dawson  also 
foresaw  legislation  indicated  as 
the  only  means  by  which  feder¬ 
al  agencies  might  be  required 
to  dispense  nonclassified  news. 

Representative  Hoffman  rare¬ 
ly  spoke  except  to  criticize  the 
newspapermen  and  the  press  as 
a  whole.  He  saw  the  press  set¬ 
ting  itself  up  as  “the  people.” 
The  Congressman  frequently 
indulges  a  comparison  which 
strikes  him  as  persuasive,  and 
he  resported  to  it  in  the  hear¬ 
ings:  a  newspaper  is  not  elect¬ 
ed  to  office,  and  it  cannot  be 
put  out  of  office  by  the  voters. 

Committee  members  thinking 
in  terms  of  legislation  to  force 
news  out  of  Government  office 
listened  with  interest  to  Law¬ 
rence  V.  Meloy,  acting  general 
counsel  of  CSC,  as  he  described 
as  an  “inherent  power”  of  the 
Commission  the  right  to  make 
rules  such  as  that  which  de¬ 
nies  newsmen  the  names  of 
eligible  candidates  for  post¬ 
masterships. 

At  the  end  of  the  hearing 
Mr.  Young  remarked  that  “af¬ 
ter  a  day  with  the  subcommit¬ 
tee,  I’m  not  sure  that  I  know 
what  news  is  any  more.” 


Mr.  Young  thought  the  prac¬ 
tice  followed  is  a  good  one  to 
“protect  the  individual,”  en- 
'  courage  more  postmaster  ap¬ 
plications  and,  anyway,  he  said, 
the  Post  Office  Department 
asked  that  names  of  applicants 
and  of  eligibles  be  withheld. 


‘Inherent  Right’  to  Know 

The  committee  heard  Solici¬ 
tor  Abe  M.  Goff  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  use  the  term 
“inherent  right”  in  connection 
with  news,  but  with  a  mean¬ 
ing  diametrically  opposed  to 


that  inferred  by  Chairman 
Young  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Mr.  Goff  said  it 
is  the  inherent  right  of  the 
public  to  have  all  non-security 
news. 

The  postal  executive  was 
asked  whether  red  propaganda 
from  abroad  is  carried  in  the 
mail.  He  begged  off,  explaining 
that  the  State  Department  re¬ 
quested  this  subject  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed  until  after  the  Geneva 
conferences  have  ended.  He 
was  not  pressed  on  the  point 

The  witness  denied  the  Lon¬ 
don  Economist  has  been  de¬ 
layed  in  the  mails  for  screen¬ 
ing  to  find  red  propaganda 
and  said  no  standard  English- 
language  newspaper  has  been 
held  back  from  delivery.  For¬ 
eign  newspapers  are  sometimes 
screened  under  the  mandate  of 
the  Forogin  Relations  Act  of 
1938.  he  said. 

Mr.  Goff  said  some  publica¬ 
tions  consigned  to  Quaker 
groups  had  been  held  back 
through  an  error  and  appro¬ 
priate  apologies  were  made  by 
the  department. 

Slocum  Challenges  Motives 

The  “study”  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  get  off  to  a  slow  start 
on  a  “conference”  basis  was 
moving  under  a  full  head  of 
steam  before .  it  was  hours  old. 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  had 
challenged  the  motives,  intent, 
and  procedures  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ju.stice  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  suit. 

Columnist  Joseph  W.  AKsop 
accused  federal  news-producing 
agencies  of  having  reporters 
investigated  with  the  result 
that  news  sources  are  being 
closed. 

James  B.  Reston  of  the  New 
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York  Times  warned  that  “man¬ 
agement”  of  the  news  output 
is  as  prave  a  danger  as  its 
suppression  and  cited  the  Gen¬ 
eva  optimism  stories  which,  he 
ventured,  “probably  were  de¬ 
cided  on  in  advance.” 

Theodore  F.  Koop  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System  as¬ 
serted  the  greatest  setback  full 
dissemination  of  news  received 
in  the  past  year  came  from 
Congress,  itself,  when  Speaker 
Sam  Rayhurn  barred  radio-TV 
coverage  of  the  Hou.'e  and  re¬ 
stricted  the  field  to  pencil-and- 
paper  reporters. 

James  S.  Pope,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times, 
told  the  committee  the  fact  that 
a  fight  must  be  made  for  public 
disclosure  of  the  public’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  “a  source  of  disgrace,” 
but  charged  both  parties  with 
equal  guilt.  He  insisted  the 
news  freedom  problem  is  not  a 
political  one  and  warned: 
“Any  one  who  tries  to  make  a 
political  issue  of  this  will  run 
afoul  of  560  editors  in  the 
ASNE.” 

‘Scorched  Freedom’  Hit 

*  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  chairman 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee,  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
deplored  the  trend  toward  news 
suppression  under  the  guise  of 
protecting  national  security, 
saying:  “We  hope  the  time  will 
never  come  when  the  situation 
in  the  world  is  so  de.sperate 
that  the  only  way  we  can  pre¬ 
vent  the  Communists  from  de- 

•  stroying  our  free  institutions 


NEWTON.  WIGGINS  AND  POPE— The  "Big  Three"  in  the  editors' 
battle  against  news  secrecy  in  government  agencies  are  seen  before 
the  Moss  Committee  this  week:  V.  M.  (Red)  Newton  of  Tampa,  J. 
Russell  Wiggins  of  Washington,  and  James  S.  Pope  of  Louisville. 


will  be  to  destroy  them  first 
ourselves.  Certainly  we  do  not 
believe  that  in  this  present  hour 
we  ought  to  submit  tamely  to  a 
course  of  action  that,  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  metaphor,  we  might  call 
a  ‘scorched  freedom’  policy.” 

Others  called  to  Monday’s 
“panel”  meeting  added  general 
or  specific  complaints  and  pro¬ 
posed  reforms  but  the  opening 
day’s  sensation  was  Mr.  Slo¬ 
cum’s  hard-hitting  onslaught. 

Speaking  without  prepared 
manuscript,  the  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  suggested  that  Con¬ 
gress  legislate  the  affirmative 
right  of  the  public  to  obtain 
information,  either  attaching 
such  a  provision  to  appropria¬ 
tion  bills,  or  enacting  an  omni¬ 
bus  act  to  that  effect,  or  both. 

“The  ANPA  has  been  sued 
by  the  present  administration 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,” 
he  said  as  an  opener  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  recital:  “It  started 
about  a  year  and  one-half  ago 
when  the  Association  was  in¬ 
formed  it  would  be  required  to 
open  certain  records  to  the 
FBI.  The  ANPA  went  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  and 
said:  ‘There  will  be  no  trouble 
about  this.  We  will  be  the  first 
to  want  whatever  change  is 
necessary.  There  will  be  no 
need  to  .=pend  any  money,  or 
any  of  your  staff’s  time.’ 

“We  asked  Attorney  General 
Brownell  and  Judge  Barnes 
(A.ssistant  U.  S.  Attorney  Gen¬ 


eral  in  charge  of  anti-tru.st 
matters)  to  discuss  the  subject 
with  us  before  taking  any  ac¬ 
tion,  so  we  might  be  able  to 
clean  it  up,  save  expenses.” 

While  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  listened  with  intent  inter¬ 
est,  Mr.  Slocum  continued: 

“We  didn’t  want  the  press  to 
make  forward  steps  under  any 
injunctive  order.  We  were  given 
the  assurances  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice. 

“About  10  months  later, 
Barnes  called  and  said  ANPA 
is  going  to  be  sued.  We  remind¬ 
ed  him  of  the  promise,  but 
ANPA  was  given  the  choice 
of  being  sued  or  sign  a  consent 
decree.  There  was  no  question 
as  to  whether  here  was  a  case 
or  not;  there  it  was! 

“Very  often,  in  government, 
action  results  from  an  attitude, 
a  state  of  mind:  ‘You  cannot 
talk  to  us,  your  servants,  un¬ 
less  you  want  to  plead  guilty!’ 

“Perhaps  somebody  thought 
it  would  be  smart  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  Administration  to  sue 
— because  a  former  President, 
a  Democrat,  had  spoken  of  a 
‘one-party  press.’  Maybe  there 
was  a  desire  to  control  the 
press;  possibly  a  hostility 
toward  the  press  on  the  part 
of  somebotly. 

“We  are  going  to  try  to  find 
out.  If  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  has  no  prejudice,  if  it 
wants  compliance  with  the  law, 
and  if  it  is  mindful  of  the 


public  rights,  the  suit  will  be 
settled.  We  invite  the  attention 
of  your  committee;  not  at  thia 
moment,  while  it  is  under  the 
courts.  But  we  would  like  to 
have  your  attention  to  the 
problems. 

“We  do  not  want  any  future 
officials  to  be  able  to  ‘take  a 
flier’  at  the  press  because  there 
is  an  injunction  standing 
against  the  press.” 

Mr.  Slocum  agreed  that  edi¬ 
tors  recognize  the  need  for 
secrecy  concerning  matters  in¬ 
volving  military  security.  He 
suggested  that  Congress  write 
into  legislation  an  “affirmative 
expression”  of  the  public’s 
right  of  free  access  to  all  other 
types  of  information. 

“Whatever  right  the  press 
has  to  information  is  a  public 
right,”  he  said.  “We  are  the 
acting  trustees  of  a  public 
right.” 

Speaking  as  an  individual 
publisher  and  not  for  ANPA, 
Mr.  Slocum  also  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  “the  press  should  be 
ready  to  disclose  their  sources 
of  information.  He  explained 
that  he  was  against  state  laws 
that  gave  reporters  immunity 
from  being  required  to  tell  the 
sources  of  their  information. 

Too  .Much  ‘Classification’ 

Mr.  Alsop’s  initial  criticism 
was  against  “indiscriminate  use 
of  the  classification  stamp”  by 
federal  agents.  He  instanced 
messages  from  embassies 
abroad.  These,  he  said,  often* 
include  material  already  woll' 
known  elsewhere  and  falling; 

(Continued  on  page  7.5)) 
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Assignment  for  SDX: 

Howard  Asks  ‘Levels’ 
For  Professional  Rank 


Chicago 

Public  recognitioa  of  the  es¬ 
sentially  professional  nature  of 
editorial  work  was  a  crasade 
objective  suggested  for  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  by  Roy  W.  Howard. 

The  editor  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun 
pointed  out  how  much  schools 
of  journalism  have  lifted  and 
broadened  the  educational  base 
on  which  present-day  editorial 
workers  build  their  careers.  He 
contended  that  in  view  of  the 
extent  to  which  Americans  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  press  for  their 
knowledge  of  governmental  ac¬ 
tion,  the  job  of  reporting  and 
editing  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news  has  taken  on  greater 
.significance  during  the  present 
generation  than  ever  before  in 
history. 

Speaking  here  Nov.  10  as 
honorary  president  of  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity,  Mr.  Howard 
expressed  his  idea  that  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  working  with  what¬ 
ever  other  forces  seemed  de¬ 
sirable  and  competent,  should 
attempt  the  establishment  of 
minimum  levels  of  education 
and  aptitude  which,  when  met, 
would  qualify  the  applicant  for 
professional  journalistic  status. 

Meaning  of  ‘Journalist’ 

Mr.  Howard  also  made  a  seri¬ 
ous  plea  for  the  “legitimatiz¬ 
ing”  of  the  word,  “journalist,” 
which,  he  said,  has  acceptance 
throughout  the  civilized  world, 
except  in  the  United  States.  He 
contended  that  the  word,  “news¬ 
paperman”  is  vague  and  non¬ 
definitive,  even  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  it  has  all  sorts 
of  connotations  abroad,  where 
the  word  “journalist”  is  limited 
strictly  to  those  professional 
people  engaged  in  the  collec¬ 
tion,  writing  and  processing  of 
news,  news  commentary,  and 
editorial  opinion. 

Mr.  Howard  gave  credit  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
for  its  part  in  achieving  im¬ 
proved  compensation  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  enjoyed  by  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  employes  today. 
He  also,  however,  warned 
against  over-stressing  material 
progress  at  the  expense  of  other 
factor's  which  he  regards  as  of 
vital  importance. 

It  was  his  belief  that  the 
working  newspapermen,  the 
public  and  newspapers  them¬ 
selves.  would  all  suffer  if  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  the  spiritual 


quality  and  the  other  long  es- 
tablishetl  charaetei-istics  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  work  were  allowed  to 
fade  out. 

“I  realize,  of  course,”  he 
said,  “that  professional  recogni¬ 
tion  cannot  be  conferred  like 
knighthood.  I  realize,  of  course, 
that  everyone  who  covers  a  fire, 
copies  vital  statistics,  or  writes 
an  obit,  would  not  qualify  for 
professional  status.  That  status 
could  only  be  achieved  by  tho.se 
able  to  meet  carefully  deter¬ 
mined  standards  of  proficiency. 

“Schools  of  journalism  have 
made  great  progress.  They  have 
learned  what  they  can  do.  Even 
more  important,  they  have 
learned  what  they  cannot  do. 
They  have  learned  to  screen  out 
those  who  have  little  aptitude. 
They  have  learned  that  it  is  not 
practical  to  teach  anyone  how 
to  be  a  reporter.  That  is  some¬ 
thing  that  must  be  learned — 
not  from  a  book  but  by  experi¬ 
ence.  They  have  learned  that 
their  real  function  is  to  broaden 
the  foundations  of  knowledge 
on  which  every  student  must  de¬ 
velop  his  own  personal  skill.” 

From  the  start  of  the  Guild 
movement,  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization  has  been  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  the  idea  of  editorial 
people  organizing  to  improve 
their  material  welfare,  said  Mr. 
Howard. 

“We  have  always  believed 
that  this  could  be  accomplisheil 
without  sacrifice  of  their  profes¬ 
sional  status,”  Mr.  Howard 
went  on.  “With  every  respect 
for  the  men  who  work  primarily 
with  their  hands,  we  have  never 
believed  that  their  interests  can 
be  best  served  by  union  with 
people  whose  efforts  are  basical¬ 
ly  professional — or  vice  versa. 

“The  work  of  the  janitor  and 
elevator  operator  is  no  less 
honorable,  nor  is  his  citizenship 
on  any  lower  plane,  than  that 
of  an  editor,  a  reporter,  or  a 
star  rewrite  man.  Nevertheless, 
no  vertical  union  can  give  them 
identical  standing  nor  supply 
common  objectives. 

“We  believe  that  the  vertical 
union  theory  is  open  to  debate 
because  of  necessarily  different 
evaluations  of  what  spells  suc¬ 
cess.  The  primary  objective  of 
one  group  may  be  security, 
while  the  goal  of  another  may 
be,  and  very  frequently  is, 
greater  recognition  and  greater 
rewards  for  professional  skill. 

“The  long-time  efforts  of 


trade  unionism  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  crafts  has  been  toward  a  75-Word  Circuit 

standardizes!  common  level  of  Opencfi  in  Canada 
performance.  Creative  effort  and  ^ 

original  thinking  have  not  been  Montreal 

demanded,  or  even  encouraged.  British  United  Press  has 
The  goal  of  the  craft  unions  established  a  news  transmission 
has  been  clearly  defined.  It  has  wire  that  operates  at  75  words 
been  a  measured  standardized  per  minute,  25%  faster  than 
performance.  Any  discussion  of  most  other  press  service  wires 
whether  this  is  good  or  bad,  is  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
purely  academic.  That  die  has  ada. 

been  cast.  Phil  Curran,  general  man- 

“On  the  editorial  side,  the  pic-  ager  of  BUP,  said  the  new 
ture  is  entirely  different.  wire  carries  the?  24-hour  report 

“The  days  and  th«  hours  of  to  clients  throughout  the  Mari- 
the  work-week,  salaries,  protec-  time  Provinces, 
tion  against  unjust  dismissals, 
provision  for  advancing  years — 
all  these  are  as  important  to  AP 

the  editorial  and  busine.<!s  de-  VJUt/O  OlOW 

partment  works,  as  they  are  to  rrinnO  T  T  *  1 

the  crafts.  (Jll  1  1  O  High- 

The  gains  that  have  been  O 

scored  along  these  lines  are 

permanent  ones.  There  can  be  kJ/UCt/Ll  OtJllLllIlg 
no  retreat  from  them.  In  fact,  ^  ^ 

I  know  of  no  publisher  who  Single-wire  600-word-per-min- 
would  attempt  a  retreat.  ute  Teletypesetter  transmission 

“But,  meantime,  from  many  of  stock  market  reports  is  not 
quarters  we  hear  the  complaints  practical  for  newspapers  at  this 
that  editorial  work  has  been  time,  a  cost  study  conducted  by 
stripped  of  much  of  its  thrill  the  Associated  Press  revealed, 
and  glamor  by  material  con-  Cooperating  with  the  AP  in 
siderations.  ^Ijg  study,  in  progress  since 

How  Cynicism  Developed  1953,  were  the  ANPA  Research 
“There  is  no  denying  the  fact  Institute,  Teletypesetter  Corp- 
that  formerly  the  employer  oration.  Teletype  Corporation 
group  as  a  whole  traded  on  the  American  Telephone  & 

willingness  of  young  men  to  Telegraph  ^  Company’s  Lon^ 
work  as  reporters  and  editors  L'nes  Division, 
for  less  than  their  talent  w'ould  The  circuit  established  for 
have  brought  in  other  lines.  In  the  study  consists  of  12-pica 
time,  these  men  developed  a  transmission  to  25  newspapers 
cynicism  about  newspaper  work  of  complete  New  York  Stock 
which  frequently  blanketed  en-  Exchange  reports,  plus  a  con- 
thusiasm  and  loyalty.  densed  American  and  Bond  list. 

“My  ideas  will  have  no  appeal  The  study  compared  cost  of  one 
for  those  who  have  never  high-speed  channel  to  the  cost 
thrilled  over  a  race  with  a  dead-  of  the  10  conventional  channels 
line,  or  enjoyed  the  kick  that  needed  to  carry  the  same  vol- 
comes  from  scoring  a  clean  beat,  ume  of  information  in  the  same 
“Only  those  who  have  felt  the  time, 
spirit  of  adventure  that  is  in-  Tjjg  aP  reported  that  a  10- 
heient  in  our  profession;  only  wire  conventional  circuit  would 
those  who  have  been  sobered  by  provide  a  greater  safety  factor 
a  realization  of  journalism’s  ob-  than  the  single  high-speed  cir- 
hgations  and  its  guardianship  cuit  because  all  transmission 
of  our  freedoms,  will  appreciate  ^tops  if  the  single  circuit  breaks 
the  smcentv  with  which  1  urge  (jown. 

you  of  this  fraternity  to  join  in  ^ 

a  nation-wide  drive  to  reac-  plans  to  offer  its  af 

tivate,  stimulate  and  preserve  newspaper  members  a 

the  vibrant  spiritual  forces  of  of  stock  report  trans- 

our  profession.  mission  based  on  a  10-wire  con- 

“Thrill.s  and  some  soul-stir-  ventional  circuit.  It  proposes  to' 
rings  are  still  to  be  had.  Har-  from  10  a.  m-  to  4:b 

ness  these  to  zeal  for  public  P' 

service.  Re-emphasize  jouraal-  Tables  are  to  be  delivered  in 
ism’s  contributions  to  every  tape  and  in  monitor  copy  over 
pha.se  of  our  national  progress.  10  reperforators  and  10  monitor 
Keep  alive  in  today’s  reporter's  printers.  Material  is  to  be  de 
the  priceless  spirit  of  adventure,  livered  at  approximately  70 
Develop  a  better  under.standing  agate  lines  per  minute.  Tape  i? 
of  the  journalist’s  role  on  the  to  be  divided  for  convenient 
world  stage,  on  which  he  is  des-  handling  on  10  linecasting  ma- 
tined  to  play  an  ever-increasing  chines  operating  at  the  rate  of 
part.”  seven  agate  lines  per  minute. 
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lAPA  Freedom  Group 
To  Have  22  Members 


New  Orleans,  La. 
Jules  DuBois,  chairman,  will 
enlarge  the  freedom  of  the  press 
committee  of  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association  from  six 
member.';  to  22.  (E&P,  Nov.  5, 
page  9). 

.4nnouncing  the  plan  at  the 
close  of  lAPA’s  annual  meeting 
here,  Nov.  5,  Mr.  DuBois  said 
the  increased  membership  of  his 
group  “will  stretch  our  influence 
from  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies  to  Terra  del  Fuego,”  on 
the  southeiTi  tip  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Mr.  DuBois,  who  is  chief 
Latin-American  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  an¬ 
nounced  the  selection  of  Otilio 
Ulate,  former  president  of  Costa 
Rica,  as  vicechairman,  and  Her¬ 
bert  Moses  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  as 
secretary. 

3  Off  Committee 
Mr.  Moses  said  he  will  ask 
the  committee  to  take  action 
against  the  jailing  of  an  As¬ 
sociated  Press  stringer)  Anibal 
.\rguello,  who  was  arrested  in 
Paraguay  for  interviewing 
Juan  Peron  of  Argentina. 

To  accent  the  freedom  of  the 
press  issue,  Mr.  DuBois  named 
Dr.  Demetrio  Canelas  of  Bo¬ 
livia  and  Dr.  Pedro  Joaquin 
Chamorro  of  Managua,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  to  the  committee. 

Dr.  Canelas  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  Los  Tiempos  at 
Cochamba,  whose  plant  was 
destroyed  by  the  government. 
Dr.  Chamorro,  editor  of  La 
Prensa,  is  under  house  arrest 
in  Managua. 

Three  members  of  the  old 
committee  were  dropped  from 
the  new  group.  Mr.  DuBois  ex¬ 
plained  that  Jorge  Mantilla 
Ortega,  editor  of  El  Comercio 
at  Ovito,  Ecuador,  was  elected 
to  a  higher  office  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Carlos  Lacerda,  editor 
of  Tribuna  De  Imprensa  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  Guil¬ 
lermo  Cano,  editor  of  El  Es- 
ftectador,  Bogota,  Colombia, 
were  dropped  because  pi-ess  of 
other  business  kept  them  from 
participating,  Mr.  DuBois  said. 

Newly  Named  Members 
The  new  committee  also  in¬ 
cludes: 

David  Michel  Torino,  editor 
and  publisher  of  El  Intransi- 
riente,  Salta,  Argentina. 

Dr.  Raoul  Alfonso  Gonse. 
editor  of  El  Mundo,  Havana. 
Cuba. 


.A.gustin  E.  Edwards,  Assist¬ 
ant-editor  of  El  Mercurio,  San¬ 
tiago,  Chile. 

Daniel  Morales,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Manana,  Mexico 
City. 

Dr.  Pedro  Beltran,  editor  and 
publisher.  La  Prensa,  Lima, 
Pent. 

Msgr.  Jesus  Maria  Pellin, 
editor  and  publisher,  La  Re¬ 
ligion,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Rodolfo  Junco  de  la  Vega, 
editor  and  publisher  of  El 
Norte,  Monterrey,  Mexico. 

Ricardo  Castro  Beeche.  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  La  Naeion, 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

Jose  Dutriz  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher.  La  Prensa  Grafiea, 
San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 

David  Vela,  editor,  El  Im- 
parcial,  Guatemala. 

Dr.  Feniando  Gomez  Mar¬ 
tinez,  editor  of  El  Colombiano 
Medellin,  Colombia. 

Joaquin  Secco,  editor  of  El 
Bien  Publico,  Montevideo,  Uni- 
guay. 

Max  Chauvet,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Le  Nouvelliste, 
Port- Au- Prince,  Haiti. 

Stuart  Keate,  editor  of  VT'c- 
toria  Daily  News,  Victona, 
B.  C. 

Leo  G.  Permuy,  publisher  of 
the  Trinidad  Guardian,  Port-of- 
Spain,  Trinidad. 

Ismael  Perez  Castro,  El  Uni- 
verso,  Guayaquil,  Ecuador 

Julio  E.  Briceno,  editor  of 
La  Hora,  Panama. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  i»  the  topic,  naturally,  at  Julet  DuBoit,  left, 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  talks  with  Dr.  Harmodio  Arias,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Panama. 


The  report  on  the  state  of 
press  freedom  in  each  country 
had  this  to  say: 

Argentina — “The  people  of 
Argentina  enjoy  more  freedom 
of  expression  today  than  they 
have  had  in  12  years. . . .  There 
is  no  direct  censorship.”  The 
report  dealt  at  length  with  the 
history  of  Peron’s  subjugation 
of  the  press  and  President 
Ix)nardi’s  attitude  toward  re¬ 
storing  freedom.  (See  Shop 
Talk.) 

Bolivia — “President  Paz  Es- 
tenssoro  has  failed  to  make 
restitution  to  Dr.  Demetrio 
Canelas  for  the  destruction  of 
his  newspaper  Los  Tiempos  of 


Cochabamba  by  a  government- 
directed  mob  on  Nov.  9,  1953. 
However  restitution  which  was 
requested  by  your  association 
was  made  to  La  Patria  of 
Oruro  which  last  May  was  des¬ 
troyed  by  a  government  mob.” 
Pressure  has  been  applied  to 
other  papers  by  newsprint  im 
port  restrictions. 

COLO.MBIA  —  “The  state  of 
siege  decreed  Nov.  9,  1949, 
which  is  still  in  force,  em¬ 
powers  the  goveniment  to  in¬ 
voke  prior  censorship.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1953,  less  than  four 
months  after  he  deposed  Presi 
dent  Laureano  Gomez,  General 
Gustavo  Rojas  Pinilla  sus¬ 
pended  that  censorship,  and 
guerrilla  warfare  ceased  in  the 
country.  Intermittently  since, 
censorship  has  been  reimposed 
on  individual  newspapers  or,  al¬ 
legedly,  on  all  newspapers.”  A 
central  censorship  office  was 
established  in  July  in  Bogota. 
El  Tiempo  was  closed  by  the 
government  in  early  August  for 
refusal  to  print  a  government- 
dictated  retraction  and  apology 
on  its  front  page  for  30  days. 
Censorship  of  outgoing  dis 
patches  was  instituted.  Time 
and  Vision  have  been  banned 
from  circulation  in  the  country. 

Announced  Decree 
On  Sept.  23,  President  Rojas 
.said  he  was  lifting  censorship 
of  the  press,  then  announced  a 
decree  which  prohibited  pub¬ 
lishing  information  which  im¬ 
plies  lack  of  respect  for  the 
PROMINENT  among  participants  in  lAPA  affairs  at  New  Orleans  Py®sident;  news  .stones  about 
were:  Left  to  right— Marshall  Field  Jr.,  publisher  of  Chicago  Sun-  violence  as  a  product  of  sec- 
Times;  Andrew  Heiskell,  publisher  of  Life;  and  John  S.  Knight,  head  tarianism  or  of  political  pas- 
of  Knight  Newspapers.  (Continued  on  page  71) 
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Ws  Not  an  H-Bomb  Factory 

At  Long  Last,  A  Close 
View  of  AEG  Operation 


Harris 


By  Pat  Kelly 

Augusta,  Ga. 

The  vast  $1,400,000,000  Savan¬ 
nah  River  Plant  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  got  more 
c  o  n  c  e  n  - 
trated  coverage 
in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina 
dailies  last  week 
than  it  has  had 
since  the  gov- 
e  r  n  m  ent  an¬ 
nounced  plans 
to  establish  it. 

The  reason;  a 
two-day  seminar 
on  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  for  area  press  staged  Nov. 
4-5  by  the  Augusta  Chronicle 
and  Herald.  Nearly  every  daily 
in  the  two  states  sent  editors, 
reporters  or  both  to  Augusta 
for  the  session  which  included 
a  rare  “close  up”  view  of  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  260,000-acre  Du 
Pont-operated  AEC  installation. 

Six  atomic  energy  specialists 
formed  the  speaking  panel  and, 
though  they  sometimes  drifted 
into  the  netherland  of  the  fan¬ 
tastic  or  got  somewhat  unintelli¬ 
gible  in  the  heavy  sledding  of 
scientific  terminology,  most  of 
the  newsmen  leained  things 
about  atomic  energy — particu¬ 
larly  its  peace  time  uses — that 
they  had  never  dieamed  of  be¬ 
fore. 

Long-Sought  Parley 
.Actually,  the  affair  had  been 
a  long-planned  ambition  of 
Louis  C.  Harris,  executive  news 
editor  of  the  Chronicle-Herald, 
who  was  more  disturbed  than 
most  at  the  obvious  paucity  of 
printable  information  on  the 
.\EC’s  expensive  program. 

He  began  pressing  Gus  Rob¬ 
inson,  the  AEC-PIO  at  the 
plant  for  a  get-together  for 
newsmen  as  far  back  as  1951. 
Mr.  Harris  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle  at 
that  time  and,  though  Mr. 
Robinson  was  enthusiastic  and 
cooperative,  red  tape  and  strict 
“security”  bogged  the  plans 
down  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  Harris  changed  his  pitch 
and  suggested  that  a  seminar 
for  newsmen  in  the  immediate 
area  of  the  plant  be  staged. 
.\ware  of  the  obligation  to  local 
citizenry,  the  AEC  went  along 
on  this  one  and,  in  1953,  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  folk — some  25 
strong — got  a  day  at  the  plant 


during  which  they  hastily 
toured  the  area  in  a  bus  and 
were  served  a  lunch  and  some 
technical  information  almost  as 
an  afterthought. 

Late  in  1954,  Mr.  Harris  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  Mr.  Robinson 
thoroughly  sold  on  a  two-state 
seminar  and  Mr.  Robinson,  in 
turn,  persuaded  the  top  brass 
here  and  in  Washington  to  give 
an  O.K.  The  two  then  sat  down 
with  the  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  Press  Associations  and 
planned  a  well-timed,  well-inte¬ 
grated  show. 

Many  weeklies  of  both  states 
responded  at  once  to  press  as¬ 
sociation  overtures  for  the  two- 
day  meet.  The  dailies  showed 
more  cautious  interest,  but  their 
representatives  outnumbered  the 
weeklies  when  noses  were  count¬ 
ed  at  the  session. 

“The  thing  would  have  been 
worthwhile  for  one  fact  alone,” 
commented  Mr.  Harris.  “The 
experts  did  away  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  impression  that  the  Savan¬ 
nah  River  Plant  is  an  H-Bomb 
plant.  It  isn’t.  It’s  a  reactor 
plant.  The  H-Bomb  tag  was 
hung  on  it  because  H-Bombs 


were  much  in  the  news  at  the 
time  it  was  established.  This 
point  is  a  worthwhile  distinction 
to  make  for  the  public.” 

Publisher  William  S.  Morris 
hosted  the  newsmen  the  second 
day  with  a  luncheon. 

• 

Poulos  Starts  Weekly 
Paper  in  Colorado 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

A  new  weekly  newspaper  with 
a  staff  of  15  editorial  employes 
and  special  columnists  was 
launched  here  Nov.  5. 

The  new  publication.  Week 
End,  will  be  run  by  Constantine 
Poulos,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Colorado  Springs  Free 
Press,  and  Ann  Maytag  Carter, 
former  Free  Press  repoi’ter,  as 
co-publishers. 

Mr.  Poulos,  former  foi-eign 
correspondent  in  Europe  for 
Overseas  News  Agency,  re¬ 
signed  recently  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Fiee  Press  when 
Edwin  P.  Hoyt  left  as  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  new  weekly  incorporates 
the  Colorado  Farm  News,  a 
weekly  for  66  years  which  the 
co-publishers  bought  from  Mr. 
Hoyt. 

• 

Boys’  Earnings  Told 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Promotion  stressing  newspa- 
perboys  here  pointed  out  that 
Long  Beach  Independent  car¬ 
riers  are  earning  more  than  $35 
a  month  while  “learning  how  to 
handle  a  business  of  their  own.” 


Wife  Given  Paper 
In  Divorce  Decree 

Redmond,  Ore. 

In  a  divorce  action  in 
Klamath  County,  Mary 
Brown  was  awarded  the 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Red¬ 
mond  Spokesman,  and  all 
eciuipment  and  personal  prop¬ 
erty. 

It  was  stipulated  in  the 
decree  that  she  pay  her  for¬ 
mer  husband,  Joe  Brown, 
$150  per  month  rental  on  the 
building  which  houses  the 
Spokesman,  the  building  re¬ 
maining  in  his  name. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  have 
been  co-publishers  of  the 
weekly  Spokesman  for  many 
years. 

Daily  Leased  to  Dear 

HENDER.SON,  Ky. 
The  Henderson  Gleaner  and 
Journal  has  been  leased  to  J. 
Albert  Dear,  president  of  Dear 
Publication  &  Radio,  Inc.,  of 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Leigh  Harris 
remains  as  president  and  owner 
and  Mrs.  Francele  H.  Arm¬ 
strong  continues  as  editor. 

• 

Million-Dollar  Estate 

Ottawa,  Kas. 
The  late  Sidney  F.  Harris, 
publisher  of  the  Ottawa  Herald 
who  had  interests  in  five  other 
daily  newspapers,  left  an  estate 
valued  at  $1,288,000  an  inven¬ 
tory  showed  Nov.  7. 


SUPPLIERS  OF  THE  PRESS 
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Money  Saved  by  Metal 
Maintenanee  Savvy 


M 


By  Ray  Erwin 


ETAL  MAINTENANCE  can  be — should  be — a  methodical  and 
modern  mode  of  money-saving  in  newspaper  production  plants. 

Careful  and  proper  use,  remelting,  renewal  and  dross  removal 
can  keep  metal  purchases  and  costs  at  a  more  or  less  level  mini¬ 
mum,  specialists  in  the  field  of  metallurgy  aver. 

Millard  L.  Friday,  sales  manager,  E.  W.  Blatchford  Company, 
a  division  of  National  Lead  Company,  has  been  working  with 
metals  used  in  printing  for  40  years.  He  knows,  loves,  swears 
by  (not  at)  Linotype,  Monotype,  Ludlow,  Intertype,  stereotype 
and  electrotype  metals. 


Associates  of  Mr.  Friday 
honored  him  recently  at  a  testi- 


For  five  years  before 


monial  luncheon,  marking  his  joined  Blatchford,  Mr.  Friday, 


35th  anniversary  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  began  his  career 
with  E.  W.  Blatchford  in  1920 
in  the  sales  department  and 
was  placed  in  charge  of  sales 
of  Blatchford  type  metals  and 
other  products  in  1941. 


an  intense  and  friendly  man, 
had  been  in  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  Linotype  operator 
and  in  that  work  became  in¬ 
terested  in  metals  for  printing. 
(His  father  had  been  in  the 
printing  business  in  New  York 


Millard  L.  Friday 

for  65  years  and  his  brother 
has  done  the  same  for  35 
years.) 

Type  metal  stock,  like  the 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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OH  \NHKr  A  RACE.'  ' 
^W.At  ^TILL 

lR^Binc,  With 
harriiaah  an^ 
E^TE?  COMVING  up 
FAST.  IH  THE  OTHER 
race,  NIXON  HA^ 

jhe  in$ik  tracks 


fxrcMSt 


t  pon't  S 
know  how  he 
Can  tell- 

PERSONALLV 
J  CANT  «EE 
A  THING'  . 


fWKKIT 
I  JUtNSE 
»fCO«.,Ts 


SECOND  SIGHT 

Manning,  McNaughf  Syndicate 


Whigtlin^  in  the  Graveyard  SEQUEL  TO  A  BEST-SELLER 

Baldowsicy,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  Long,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune 


Capital  Corps 
Polled  by  NEA 
On  Candidates 

Three  hundred  Washington 
correspondents  collaborated  with 
Peter  Edson,  NEA  Service 
Washington  correspondent,  in  a 
political  opinion  poll  one  year 
ahead  of  the  1956  election. 

Mr.  Edson  found  that  88% 
of  the  correspondents  do  not 
believe  President  Eisenhower 
will  seek  re-election.  Forty- 
.‘ieven  percent  felt  that  the  Re¬ 
publicans  cannot  win  without 
Ike  as  their  candidate,  while 
46%  said  they  can. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaper  and  radio 
correspondents  today,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
son  reported  the  likeliest  tickets 
in  1956  are: 

Democratic  —  Ex-Gov.  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson  (Ill.)  and  Sen. 
Estes  Kefauver  (Tenn.) 

Republican  —  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  (Calif.)  and 
Gov.  Christian  A.  Herter 
(Mass.) 

NEA  Ser\ice  polled  1,065 
daily  newspaper,  magazine,  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  correspond¬ 
ents  accredited  to  the  Congres¬ 
sional  press  galleries.  Three 
hundred  and  thirty-four  an- 
'  swered  the  six  top  political 
questions  put  to  them. 

“The  50%  reply  is  considered 
a  good  return  for  a  fair  cross 
section  on  how  reporters  who 
cover  political  news  size  up  the 
.situation  today,”  Mr.  Edson 
wrote  in  his  column. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents  believe  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Earl  Warren  (Calif.)  will 
not  consent  to  become  the  GOP 
candidate. 
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Although  Nixon  led  the  Re¬ 
publican  list,  which  was  very 
large,  when  the  direct  question 
was  put  as  to  whether  he 
would  be  the  candidate,  52% 
said  no. 

The  only  one  who  showed 
up  with  a  clear  majority  lead 
was  Gov.  Stevenson.  He  re¬ 
ceived  88%  first  choice  votes, 
10%  second  choice  votes,  2% 
third  choice.  Gov.  Averell  Har- 
riman  (N.  Y.)  received  only 
5%  fir.st  choice  votes  and  Sen. 
Kefauver  ran  third  in  the 
Democratic  race  with  4%  first 
choice. 

• 

Peter  Gruening,  UP 
Manager,  Found  Dead 

Sydney,  Australia 

The  body  of  Peter  B.  Gruen- 
ing.  United  Press  manager  for 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
the  South  Pacific,  who  had  been 
missing  for  eight  days,  was 
found  in  his  car  near  Castle 
Hill,  a  suburb  of  Sydney,  Nov. 
5. 

Police  said  a  length  of  hose 
led  from  the  exhaust  to  inside 
Mr.  Gruening’s  car.  Investigat¬ 
ing  officers  said  they  could  find 
no  clues  to  a  motive  for  the 
action.  It  was  believed  that  he 
had  been  dead  since  Oct.  28, 
the  day  he  disappeared. 

Mr.  Gruening,  32,  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  Eme.st  Gruening, 
former  Governor  of  Alaska.  He 
had  been  with  UP  since  1949. 
• 

Weighty  Question 

Roseburg,  Oi-e. 

The  News-Review  displayed 
three  rolls  of  newsprint  at  the 
county  fair  and  invited  visitors 
to  guess  the  weight.  One-year 
subscriptions  were  given  to  the 
three  persons  guessing  nearest 
the  correct  weight. 
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Ohio  Editor 
Wins  Spadea 
Fashion  Prize 

Mrs.  Hope  Strong,  fashion- 
woman’s  editor  of  the  Lima 
(Ohio)  News,  has  won  first 
prize  of  a  trip  to  European 
fashion  centers  in  Spadea  Syn¬ 
dicate’s  fashion  contest,  Jim 
Spadea  announced  this  week. 

Second  place  and  $100  went 
to  Eleanor  Parrish,  fashion  edi¬ 
tor,  Wilmington  (Del.)  News- 
Journal,  and  $50  awards  were 
made  to  Ruth  Holman,  fashion 
editor,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News; 
Mildred  Lensing,  women’s  page 
— fashion  editor,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal,  and 
Jane  Kehrer,  fashion  editor, 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen. 

Mrs.  Strong  had  a  choice  of 
$1,000  or  the  trip.  Mi*.  Spadea 
said  she  chose  to  visit  Paris, 
Rome  and  London.  She  will 
make  the  crossing  in  January, 
accompanied  by  her  husband, 
an  architect,  and  Jim  and  Jean 
Spadea. 

“She  will  be  there  two  weeks 
to  cover  spring  fashion  open¬ 
ings,”  Mr.  Spadea  explained. 
“We  may  use  the  reports  she 
tums  into  her  paper.  As  for  the 
prize,  you  can  say  she  won  for 
the  over-all  excellence  of  her 
subject  matter  and  presenta¬ 
tion.” 

Judges  in  the  contest — open 
to  U.  S.  and  Canadian  newspa¬ 
pers — were  James  W.  Brown 
Jr.,  general  manager  of  Editor 
&  Publisher;  Elizabeth  Ma¬ 
deira,  fashion  editor.  Woman’s 
Home  Companion,  and  Joan 
Rattner,  fashion  editor.  This 
Week.  They  met  Nov.  8  to  make 
their  selections  from  47  entries. 


$450  Million 
Raise  in  Decade 

Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
of  California,  commending 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  for 
seeking  information  on  news¬ 
print  price  increases,  noted 
that  such  boosts  in  the  past 
decade  have  added  a  total  of 
$450  million  to  the  American 
publi.ching  bill.  “I  am  fear¬ 
ful  that  the  cost  of  newsprint 
is  approaching  the  point 
where  it  will  be  unbearable,” 
Senator  Kuchel  observed.  He 
said  he  is  asking  several 
agencies,  including  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Justice  and 
State,  for  suggestions  in 
dealing  with  the  situation. 

• 

Bowater  Raise 
Is  $1  on  Dee.  1 

It’s  a  $4-a-ton  increase  for 
Bowater  newsprint. 

The  firm  headed  by  Sir  Eric 
Bowater,  who  was  first  to  de¬ 
clare  the  need  for  a  higher  price 
at  this  time,  settled  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company’s 
raise,  in.stead  of  following  the 
lead  of  St.  Lawrence  Corp.  with 
a  $5  boost.  It  becomes  effective 
Dec.  1. 

Bowater  was  the  eighth  pro¬ 
ducer  to  announce  an  increased 
price.  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Pa¬ 
per  Co.  notified  its  customers 
of  a  $3  raise,  effective  with  No¬ 
vember  orders. 

An  order  was  placed  by  Coosa 
River  Newsprint  Company  with 
Beloit  (Wis.)  Iron  Works  for 
the  widest,  largest  and  highest- 
speed  newsprint  machine  in  the 
world. 
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Millionaire  Advertisers 

Promotion  Men  Urged 
To  Aim  at  ‘Big  Boys’ 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Newspaper  promotion  man¬ 
agers  need  to  constantly  re¬ 
mind  “million  dollar  advertis¬ 
ers”  that  if  they  want  complete 
saturation  of  their  markets 
they  can’t  get  it  without  using 
newspapers. 

This  message  was  voiced  by 
J.  Donald  Scott,  of  Scolaro, 
Meeker  and  Scott,  vicepresident 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  in 
addressing  the  Central  Regional 
conference  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  here  this  week. 

Cites  Big  Advertisers 

Mr.  Scott  aimed  his  remarks 
at  the  “million  dollar  boys”  who 
have  not  increased  their  ap¬ 
propriations  in  newspapers,  but 
have  increased  them  in  network 
and  spot  television. 

“It  is  no  secret  to  anyone 
that  the  greatest  percentage  in 
national  advertising  increases 
this  year  have  been  in  auto¬ 
motive  advertising,”  said  Mr. 
Scott.  He  pointed  out,  also,  that 
while  food  and  grocery  adver¬ 
tisers  spent  61  million  more 
dollars  in  1954  than  in  1953, 
they  actually  spent  9^A  million 
dollars  less  in  newspapers. 
Similarly,  drugs,  toiletries  and 
sundries  advertisers  spent  27 
million  more  dollars  in  1954 
than  in  the  previous  year,  he 
said,  but  newspapers  received 
6  *,2  million  fewer  dollars  from 
these  advertisers. 

“In  1954,  newspapers  added 
approximately  100  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  used  newspapers 
exclusively,"  he  continued,  “but 
unfortunately,  they  were  not 
the  million  dollar  advertisers. 
We  all  know  perfectly  well, 
however,  that  before  they  be¬ 
came  million  dollar  advertisers 
they  had  to  grow  up  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  great  many  of  them 
accomplished  their  growth 
through  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Urges  Harder  Selling 

Mr.  Scott  urged  newspapers 
to  do  a  better  selling  job  at 
the  local  level  among  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers,  district  and  re¬ 
gional  managers  of  large  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  their 
jobbers  or  brokers.  Newspapers 
need  to  spell  out  to  these  people 


the  true  facts,  namely,  that 
their  problem  is  a  local  one  that 
cannot  be  solved  by  top  heavy 
expenditures  in  TV  to  a  total 
or  partial  exclusion  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  Mr.  Scott  asserted. 

“Magazine,  radio,  television 
and  the  like  simply  suggest 
things  for  people  to  buy,”  he 
said,  “but  your  newspapers  not 
only  tell  people  what  to  buy  but 
where  to  buy  it — when  to  buy 
it  and  why  they  should  buy  it.” 

James  S.  Fish,  advertising 
director  of  Geheral  Mills,  Inc., 
said  newspapers  talk  too  much 
about  TV — “crying  wolf,”  he 
called  it.  He  suggested  that 
newspapers  should  talk  in  terms 
of  “supplementing”  TV  rather 
than  replacing  it. 

Most  Impressive  Campaigns 

Mr.  Fish  was  asked  which 
newspapers’  national  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  had  impressed 
him  the  most  during  the  past 
year.  He  mentioned  two  in  par¬ 
ticular  —  Mivneapolvi  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune — saying  he  had 
followed  these  and  others 
through  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  advertising  press. 

Robert  I.  Rizer,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  and  Mr.  Fish 
were  both  emphatic  in  saying 
that  much  of  the  direct  mail 
(Continued  on  imge  73) 

• 

E.  C.  Trowbridge; 
Headed  Rep  Firm 

Milwaukee 

Edwaid  C.  Trowbridge,  79,  re¬ 
tired  president  of  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc.,  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative  for  many 
major  newspapers,  died  Nov.  5 
in  his  apartment  at  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  hotel  here. 

Mr.  Trowbridge,  who  moved 
here  about  18  months  ago,  wa.-^ 
a  native  of  Newfield,  N.  Y.  He 
started  work  at  14  as  a  telegram 
messenger  boy  and  later  w-as  a 
sports  reporter  for  the  old  New 
York  World  before  starting  his 
own  advertising  agency  in  New 
York  in  1910. 

A  son,  Richard,  is  superin¬ 
tendent  of  downtown  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 


ad-lines  '  , 

WIS.  AD  MANAGERS  SOUR  ON  DAIRY  PROMOTIONS  ' 

Wisconsin  Advertising  Managers  Association 
this  week  withdrew  sponsorship  from  promo-  ' 
tions  by  American  Dairy  Association  and  its 
Wisconsin  affiliate.  Reason;  After  Wisconsin 
dailies  provided  result-packed  tests  for 
ADA,  dairy  group  chose  TV  and  magazines  to  ^ 

spearhead  campaigns.  Other  than  token  , 

small-space  ads,  newspapers  were  left  out  i 

in  cold.  "We  produced  the  results  and  you  i 

didn’t  produce  the  allocations , "  wrote 
Charles  Dilday,  WAMA  president,  to  the  ADA. 

CALVERT  DECANTER  ADS  TO  GET  ROP  COLOR 

Newspaper  campaign  for  Calvert  Reserve's 
gift  decanter  has  more  full-page  and  large- 
space  ads  than  in  any  previous  period  with 
more  two-color  and  four-color  ads  for  extra 
"stopper"  value. 

HAZEL  BISHOP  INCREASING  USE  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

In  effort  to  spike  erroneous  reports  that 
Hazel  Bishop,  Inc. ,  is  giving  up  TV  in  favor  of 
print  media,  Raymond  Spector,  president  of 
ad  agency  bearing  his  name,  and  chairman  of 
Hazel  Bishop,  held  special  press  conference  in 
New  York  this  week.  Fact  of  matter  is  that 
while  he  feels  network  TV  is  "arrogant  and 
dictatorial"  and  "pushes  around  the  people 
who  foot  the  bills,"  Hazel  Bishop  will  stay  in 
TV.  He  revealed,  however,  that  firm  will  in¬ 
crease  use  of  newspaper  space  with  heavy 
schedules  to  break  soon  in  dailies  in  50  key 
markets.  In  New  York,  for  example,  the  News  «i 
will  get  a  52-week  schedule  calling  for  two 
full-page  ads  weekly. 

NBC  ANALYSIS  FINDS  RETAILER  WANTS  TV  SUPPORT 

Grocery  and  drug  dealers  are  more  impressed 
with  specific  selling  job  TV  advertising  does 
in  their  stores  than  with  any  other  kind  of 
advertising,  according  to  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company's  retail-level  phase  of  its  study 
of  TV's  impact.  "As  a  result,"  the  study 
says,  "more  dealers  urge  manufacturers  to  sup¬ 
port  lines  they  stock  with  TV  than  with  any 
other  kind  of  national  advertising." 

ARF  REPORTS  ON  PRINTED  AD  RATING  STUDY 

Advertising  Research  Foundation's  first 
annual  conference  this  week  in  New  York  pro¬ 
vided  an  advance  look  at  some  of  findings  from 
ARF's  $100,000  Printed  Advertising  Rating 
Methods  Study,  Sherwood  Dodge,  vicepresident,  • 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  and  chairman  of  Printed 
Advertising  Rating  Methods  Study  Committee, 
said  most  valuable  part  of  the  study 
would  be  information  on  readership  ratings  for 
ads  ;  same  time  he  warned  that  no  conclusions 
could  be  drawn  from  data  pertaining  to  single 
ad.  He  forecast  a  wealth  of  Information 
about  aided  recall,  recognition,  and  reader 
interest  methods  for  rating  printed  ads.  ARF 
will  issue  data  in  series  of  reports  —  first 
of  which  is  scheduled  release  at  year's  end. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


ANPA  Corrects  Gov’t 
Lawyers’  Definitions 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


ANPA’s  answer  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  anti-trust  suit  takes 
exception  to  some  of  the  de¬ 
finitions  given  to  trade  terms  by 
the  Anti  Trust  Division  lawyers. 

For  example: 

The  complaint  defined  “ad¬ 
vertising  agency”  as  “a  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  engaged  in 
the  business  of  formulating  and 
conducting  advertising  programs 
for  a  national  advertiser.” 

What  An  Agency  Is 

•ANPA  avers  a  more  accurate 
definition  of  “advertising  agen¬ 
cy”  would  be  a  person,  firm  or 
corporation  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  advi.=ing  on,  formulating 
and  conducting  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  for  various  advertisers. 
Through  the  advertising  it  pre¬ 
pares  and  places,  the  advertising 
agency  interprets  to  that  part 
of  the  public  the  advertiser  de¬ 
sires  to  reach  the  advantages 
of  the  ideas,  the  products  or  the 
services  of  the  advertiser.  In 
the  newspaper  publishing  field, 
the  advertising  agency  converts 
the  white  space  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  into  advertising  influence 
the  advertiser  desires  and  for 
which  he  is  willing  to  pay.  Ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  compete  with 
one  another  in  rendering  a 
package  of  services.  In  respect 
of  newspaper  advertising,  these 
typically  consist  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  respect  of  products  and 
services  as  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  a  particular  advertiser: 

(a)  analysis  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  product  and  service 

(b)  analysis  of  the  present 
and  potential  markets  for  the 
product  or  service 

(c)  study  of  distribution 
and  sales  methods  and  chan¬ 
nels 

(d)  analysis  of  character, 
influence,  circulation  and  phy¬ 
sical  requirements  of  news¬ 
papers 

(e)  formulation  of  a  de¬ 
finite  advertising  plan  includ¬ 
ing  selection  of  newspapers 
to  be  u.«ed  and  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  advertising  budget 

(f)  execution  of  advertis¬ 
ing  plan  approved  by  adver¬ 
tiser,  including  preparation 
of  copy  and  art  work;  con¬ 
tracting  for  advertising 
space;  checking  and  verify¬ 
ing  mechanical  form  and  illu¬ 
strative  matter 

(g)  cooperating  with  the 


sales  force  of  the  advertiser 
to  insure  the  greatest  sales 
effect  from  the  advertising 

(h)  transmitting  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  the  benefits  of  the 
experience  gained  in  handling 
accounts  of  various  advertis¬ 
ers  and  of  the  research  done 
in  the  merchandising  field 

(i)  general  contracting  to 
be  solely  liable  for  payment 
for  the  publication  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising 

In  the  case  of  ideas  which  an 
advertiser  desires  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  the  advertising  agency 
evaluates  not  only  the  ideas 
themselves,  but  the  public  or 
that  portion  of  the  public  which 
the  advertiser  desires  to  reach, 
after  which  it  formulates  a  de¬ 
finite  plan,  together  with  a  re¬ 
commendation  for  a  budget  to 
carry  out  the  program;  and 
when  the  plan  and  budget  are 
approved  proceeds  to  execute 
the  program,  including  contract¬ 
ing  for  newspaper  space  and 
generally  agreeing  to  be  solely 
liable  to  the  newspaper  publisher 
for  payment  therefor. 

Disseminates  Information 
“National  advertiser”  —  in 
the  official  definition  means 
a  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
whose  product  or  service  is  ad¬ 
vertised  through  media  and 
marketed  on  a  national  or  broad 
sectional  basis. 

ANPA  says  it’s  a  person, 
group  of  persons,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  desirous  of  disseminat¬ 
ing  to  the  public  on  a  national 
or  broad  sectional  basis  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  their  goods, 
services  or  ideas  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  creating  or,  where  al¬ 
ready  existing,  increasing  public 
interest  therein  and  acceptance 
thereof,  and  also  in  the  case  of 
goods  or  services  offered  for 
sale  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
and/or  increasing  the  demand 
therefor. 

As  defined  in  the  charge, 
“agency  commission”  means  the 
amount  allowed  by  media  to  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  for  placing 
national  advertising.  This 
amount,  the  government  said,  is 
usually  determined  as  a  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  medium’s  gross  rate 
for  publishing  advertising. 

‘House  Agency’  Isn’t  One 
In  respect  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  says  ANPA,  “agency  com¬ 
mission”  more  correctly  is  that 


BLOCK  DRUG  COMPANY'S  incoming  advertising  manager  Bill 
Mandel  (left)  snapped  at  ANA  46th  annual  meeting  in  New  York 
with  George  Abrams  (armed  with  his  copy  of  E&P),  who  until  he  re¬ 
cently  became  ad  manager  of  Revlon  Products  Corp.,  held  Bill's  job 
at  Block. 


RE-ELECTED  ANA  PRESIDENT  PAUL  WEST  (second  from  left)  chats 
with  members  during  intermission  in  proceedings.  Left  to  right:  Joseph 
Dannenberg,  Atlas  Powder  Co.;  Mr.  West;  Jim  Gilruth,  also  Atlas; 
and  Charles  Bowden,  Minneapolis-Honeywell. 


amount  allowed  by  an  individual 
publisher  to  advertising  agen- 
cie.-i  for  their  services  in  procur¬ 
ing  advertising  for  publication 
in  his  newspaper  and  guaran¬ 
teeing  payment  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  thereof.  The  amount  in  turn 
is  usually  a  percentage  of  the 
gross  rate,  such  percentage  be¬ 
ing  allowed  only  after  com¬ 
pliance  by  an  agency  with  terms 
and  conditions  individually  de¬ 
termined  by  the  publisher  and 


which  terms  and  conditions  by 
long  custom  generally  are  to  be 
found  on  the  publisher’s  rate 
card. 

The  government  regarded  a 
“house  agency”  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  affiliated  with, 
controlled,  or  owned  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  a  national  adver- 
ti.'-er. 

ANPA  retorts:  A  “house 
agency”  isn’t  an  advertising 
agency,  period. 
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CASE  STUDY 

Newspaper  Ads  Good 
For  Impact,  Results 


By  Kobert  B.  McIntyre 

Because  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  good  for  creating 
“spectacular  impact  and  im¬ 
mediate  results,’’  Dad’s  Root 
Beer  Co.,  Chicago,  leans  heavily 
on  newspaper  space  primarily 
for  two  reasons:  1)  To  reach 
the  housewife  with  its  twice-a- 
year  discount  sales;  2)  To  an¬ 
nounce  new  products  and  direct 
certain  appeals  aimed  at  adults. 

This  week,  Walter  E.  Sala, 
national  advertising  and  public 
relations  director  for  Dad’s 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
only  this  fall  he  increased  the 
size  of  the  discount-sale  ads 
from  390-  and  84-line  insertions 
to  five-column  1,000-line,  four- 
column,  670-line,  and  three- 
column,  39()-line  insertions.  He 
added  that  he  may  use  full 
pages  in  certain  markets. 

Re-Apportioning  Budget 

According  to  Mr.  Sala,  Dad’s 
has  been  re-apportioning  some 
of  its  advertising  dollars  from 
newspaper  space  into  radio 
spots,  TV  spots,  participations 
or  programs,  and  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising  because  “we  feel  that 
children  are  the  deciding  factor 
in  the  purchase  of  our  prod¬ 
uct. 

“They  may  not  purchase  the 
bulk  of  our  product,”  he  said, 
“but  they  are  the  deciding  fac¬ 
tor  as  to  what  brands  are 
chosen  for  the  home.  We  there¬ 
fore  feel  that  radio-TV  will  hit 
this  particular  market  more 
effectively  than  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

$6.')5,000  Budget 

Despite  this  gradual  re-ap¬ 
portionment  of  its  advertising 
funds  to  other  media,  newspa¬ 
pers  still  net  a  handsome  $100,- 
000  slice  of  Dad’s  $6.15,000 
budget  pie  (via  Erwin  Wasey 
&  Co.). 

As  might  be  expected  in  the 
soft  drink  field,  merchandising 
and  point-of-purchase  material 
get  the  biggest  chunk — $200,- 
000.  Radio  is  next  with  a 
$160,000  share.  TV,  outdoor 
and  trade  publications  diwy  up 
the  balance  wdth  each  getting 
$80,000,  $70,000  and  $45,000 
respectively. 

Emphasizing  that  Dad’s 
budget  is  based  on  a  percentage 
of  sales,  on  what  is  to  be  ac¬ 
complished,  and  that  most  ad¬ 


vertising  is  done  on  a  coopera¬ 
tive  basis,  Mr.  Sala  cited  chap¬ 
ter  and  verse  on  just  how  and 
why  the  company  uses  newspa¬ 
per  advertising. 

Explains  Organization 

“Before  stating  whether  our 
distributors  apportion  the  co¬ 
op  advertising,”  he  began,  “let 
me  explain  our  organizational 
setup.  We  are  a  parent  fran¬ 
chise  company.  We  sell  a  basic 
ingredient  to  a  bottler  who 
signs  an  exclusive  franchise 
agreement  with  us  to  produce 
our  product  under  our  direc¬ 
tion,  and  to  market  this  prod¬ 
uct  under  our  name  and  di¬ 
rection.” 

Pointing  out  that  Dad’s 
maintains  rigid  control  on  the 
quality  of  the  root  beer  as  well 
as  on  its  marketing,  Mr.  Sala 
continued:  “We  control  all  con¬ 
text  of  advertising  that  is  done 
in  any  bottler’s  franchised  ter¬ 
ritory.  He  may  apportion  or 
request  a  certain  type  of  ex¬ 
penditure  <|o  be  used  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  type  |of  media.  But  we 
control  what  is  used  in  that 
media.  ^ 

‘Tt  is  also  at  our  discretion 
as  to  what  media  is  to  be  used. 
We  do  take  into  consideration 
any  bottler’s  request  for  specific 
media  and,  if  it  meets  with 
the  marketing  statistics  that 
we  have  available,  we  either 
approve  the  selection  or  else 
make  a  new  recommendation 
to  him.” 

Placement  of  Ads 

Normally  Dad’s  advertising 
is  placed  through  its  own  ad 
agency.  However,  in  many 
markets  the  local  distributor 
places  it,  or  Dad’s  national 
bottling  representatives  place 
it  providing  they  clear  through 
the  parent  company’s  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  depart¬ 
ment.  Advertising  that  is  paid 
for  solely  by  the  bottler  is 
normally  placed  at  his  discre¬ 
tion,  providing,  of  course,  that 
the  ad’s  context  clears  through 
Mr.  Sala’s  office. 

Getting  back  to  the  why  and 
how  of  Dad’s  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr.  Sala  revealed 
some  of  the  thinking  behind  his 
use  of  the  medium  for  the 
twice-a-year  discount  sales  and 
for  launching  new  products  or 


AT  LA 

NOW... 

Sfou  ROOT  BEER 
ends  the  old  "retuni-the-bottle"  noisante 


BOTTLERS  get  complete  adver¬ 
tising  materials  —  insertions  for 
newspapers,  TV  spots  and  mail¬ 
ings  to  grocers. 

directing  certain  appeals  to 
adults. 

Depends  on  Bottlers 
“The  total  number  of  news¬ 
papers  used  in  our  discount 
sales  depends  upon  how  many 
of  our  250  bottlers  participate,” 
he  told  E&P.  “Normally  we 
average  about  150  bottlers  each 
spring  and  fall.  Each  of  these 
traditional  sales  is  backed  up 
by  four  insertions  during  the 
five-week  sale  in  the  local 
newspaper  in  the  bottler’s  terri¬ 
tory. 

“Since  the  size  of  a  bottler’s 
territory  may  range  anywhere 
from  one  to  20  counties,  the 
total  number  of  newspapers 
used  by  any  one  bottler  will 
vary.  Except  for  the  first  week 
of  this  discount  sale,  insertions 
are  scheduled  on  a  one-a-week 
basis.” 

Mr.  Sala  added  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  for  other 
than  the  discount  sale  runs 
primarily  at  the  discretion  of 
the  bottler,  including  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  insertions,  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  parent  com¬ 
pany’s  approval. 

Sales  Setup 

Dad’s  Root  Beer  Co.  was 
originally  known  as  the  Lion 
Beverage  Co.  Later  it  became 
the  Chicago  Distilled  Water  & 
Beverage  Co.  concentrating  on 
the  sale  of  distilled  water  plus 
the  bottling  of  a  line  of  14 
flavors  of  beverages.  In  the 
late  30’s  it  was  decided  to 
develop  and  stick  to  the  root 
beer  “because  root  beer  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  universal  .Ameri¬ 
can  drink  accepted  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  generally.”  Shortly  there¬ 
after  the  company  name  was 
changed  to  Dad’s  Root  Beer  Co. 

Choice  of  the  name  “Dad’s” 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  for 
years  the  father  of  the  home 


had  made  his  own  root  beer 
for  his  family. 

Today  the  company  consists 
of  two  sales  divisions:  1)  the 
national  franchise  bottling  divi¬ 
sion,  headed  by  Director  of 
Sales  Toby  Carlin;  and  2)  the 
national  franchise  fountain 
flavor  division,  headed  by  Sales 
Manager  John  Friedlund. 

The  sales  representatives,  or 
district  managers,  work  with 
Dad’s  bottlers  in  implementing 
all  advertising  prepared  by  the 
national  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  department,  and  in 
scheduling  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  bottlers’  areas.  Here, 
again,  the  schedules  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Mr.  Sala’s  depart¬ 
ment  for  approval. 

Exploit  Advertising 

Once  the  advertising  strategy 
is  squared  away.  Dad’s  sales 
reps  work  with  the  bottlers’ 
driver-salesmen  and  sales  man¬ 
agers  in  exploiting  the  local- 
level  newspaper  advertising 
through  the  use  of  reprints, 
mailers,  etc. 

Mr.  Sala  told  E&P  that  he 
feels  newspapers  could  improve 
their  services  to  advertisers  by 
providing  more  personal  con¬ 
tact  and  by  pre-selling  the  ad¬ 
vertising  to  key  retail  accounts. 

“A  little  cross  advertising, 
such  as  using  radio  to  mer¬ 
chandise  the  newspaper  ads, 
wouldn’t  hurt,”  Mr.  Sala  said, 
“our  radio  stations  in  many  n 
instances  cross-plug  their  ad¬ 
vertising  not  only  on  their  own 
media  but  in  newspapers  and 
billboards.  I  also  believe  that 
newspapers  could  help  by  work¬ 
ing  with  advertisers  to  get 
mass  displays  of  the  product 
into  stores,  and  in  setting  up 
initial  distribution  in  their 
local  markets.” 

Gimmicks 

Commenting  on  Dad’s  use  of 
merchandising  and  promotional 
gimmicks,  Mr.  Sala  admitted 
that  newspapers  did  help  out. 

For  example,  the  firm  recently 
ran  a  self-liquidating  premium 
promotion  for  consumers;  of¬ 
fered  a  camera  for  two  bottle 
caps  and  50c. 

Dad’s  district  sales  managers 
offered  prizes  for  receiving  ^ 
75%  of  participation  by  bot¬ 
tlers  in  their  territories.  Bot¬ 
tlers’  driver-salesmen  who  did 
the  best  job  in  making  mass 
displays  and  selling  the  largest 
number  of  cases  per  store  re¬ 
ceived  an  AnscoFlex  camera 
and  accessories.  Each  driver 
was  armed  with  an  inexpensive 
camera  and  took  pictures  of 
what  he  considered  his  best 
displays.  The  store  owners,  in 
{Continued  on  page  24)  I 
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Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


In  Texas 


According  to  Sales  Management . . .  here  is  the 
PERCENTAGE  OF  INCREASE,  1945-1955 


FORT  WORTH  HOUSTON  DALLAS 
178%  163%  159% 


Population 

Effective  Buying 
Income 

Retail  Sales 


207% 


260% 


PROOF  POSITIVE!  .  .  .  that  FORT  WORTH 
is  one  of  America’s  leading  markets  covered  by 


THE  FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 


Sunday 


Daily 

Circulation 

Morning  and  Evening 


TEXAS’  BUSIEST  SALESMAN 


As  filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation, 
to  audit,  for  6  months  overage  ending  March  31 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

. . .  without  the  use  of  schemes,  premiums  or  contests — “Just  a  Good  Newspaper’ 
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AD  AGENCIES 


Media  Urged  To  Wateh 
Internad  Ad  Industry 


Print  media  will  be  “well  ad¬ 
vised”  to  keep  pace  with  new 
developments  in  international 
advertising  in  order  to  hold 
their  legitimate  share  of  the 
business,  H.  E.  Weinholtz,  ac¬ 
count  executive,  international 
division.  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
told  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association’s  convention  last 
week  in  New  Orleans,  La. 

In  a  talk  devoted  to  “Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  View.s  on  Circula¬ 


tion  Audits”  in  reference  to  the 
recently  established  Office  of 
Certified  Circulation  ( E&P, 
March  4,  page  11),  Mr.  Wein¬ 
holtz  noted  that  this  year,  U.S. 
company  investments  in  export 
advertising  will  amount  to  $320 
million  (possibly  $340  million), 
up  14%  over  1954’s  investment 
of  $280  million. 

“Let  us  here  evaluate  press 
advertising  since  our  talk  is 
directed  most  to  Latin  .American 


Barber  shop  quartets  go  modern... in  Iowa  f 

In  fact  the  modern  trend  to  electric  razors  is  something  to 
see,  in  Iowa.  For  example,  use  has  almost  doubled  in  just 
four  short  years.  And  last  year,  use  of  one  well-known  brand 
went  from  3.2  to  8.1%*  in  Iowa  cities  and  towns — 4.7  to 
12.8%*  on  he-man  Iowa  farms. 

Speaking  of  the  man-market,  did  you  know  that  70.6% 
of  all  the  men  in  Iowa  regularly  read  The  Des  Moines  Sun¬ 
day  Register — the  A-schedule  newspaper  with  the  better 
than  500,000  circulation — the  one  medium  that  covers  the 
entire  state  of  Iowa? 

*That’s  only  part  of  the  story  of  this  big-income,  big  spending  all- 
Iowa  market.  See  what’s  happening  to  all  kinds  of  personal  and 
family  produas  in  our  latest  BRAND  INVENTORY  IN  THE 
HOMES  OF  IOWA  SUBSCRIBERS  to  The  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register.  Write  for  your  copy,  on  your  company  letterhead. 


The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

An  "A"  schedule  newspaper  in  an  "A-l”  market! 
Gardner  Cowles,  President 
REPRESENTED  BY 

Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Phiiadelphio; 
Doyie  &  Hawley — Lot  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 


30%  Gain  Scored 
In  Classified  Ads 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

October  was  the  biggest 
month  in  history  for  classified 
advertising  in  the  Omaha  ' 
World-Herald,  with  a  30.8%  in-  : 
crease  over  1954.  National  was 
up  13.2%  over  last  year  and  re-  ' 
tail  advertising  showed  an  Octo-  , 
ber  gain  of  8.1%.  For  the  10 
month  period,  classified  was  up 
13%,  national  8.3%  and  retail  ' 
6.3%.  The  total  advertising  gain 
was  8.2%. 

publishers,”  he  said.  “It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  fact  that  local  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  supply  to 
the  advertiser  the  broadest  fam¬ 
ily  penetration  at  the  lowest 
cost.  The  press  must  continue  to 
carry  a  heavy  share  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  of  U.  S. 
companies.” 

Mr.  Weinholtz  .said  that  in 
order  to  capitalize  on  this  at¬ 
tractive  and  expanding  business 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
important  to  supply  better  and 
more  sharply  defined  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  ad'  ertising  medi¬ 
um. 

Pointing  out  that  the  U.  S. 
advertiser  has  been  exposed  to 
such  a  steady  growth  in  the 
scientific  collection  of  statistical 
data  that  he  has  come  to  look 
for  it  in  connection  with  all  the 
media. 

“Unfortunately,”  Mr.  Wein¬ 
holtz  added,  “there  is  a  crying 
need  for  valid  circulation  audits 
among  the  mo.st  important  pub¬ 
lications  in  our  neighboring 
countries. 

“There  is  a  need  for  more 
circulation  audits  and  there  is 
a  need  for  more  uniformity  in 
circulation  audits.  In  order  to 
be  of  use  to  the  broadest  group 
of  advertisers  and  agencies, 
audits  must  have  a  uniformity 
of  style  that  can  only  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  qualified,  auditing 
service.” 

The  agency  executive  praised 
the  Office  of  Certified  Circula¬ 
tion,  sponsored  by  lAPA,  and  re¬ 
commended  as  sound  business 
practices  for  all  publishers  to 
carry  out  certified  audits  of  their 
circulation. 

“The  advent  of  radio-TV  re¬ 
search  is  pointing  up  even  more 
strongly  the  need  for  valid 
statistical  information,”  Mr. 
Weinholtz  concluded.  “We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  international  ad¬ 
vertising  industry  will  continue 
to  grow  in  volume  and  impor¬ 
tance  and  that  press  media  will 
be  well  advised  to  keep  pace 
with  the  new  developments  in 
order  to  hold  their  legitimate 
share  of  the  business.” 


Award  Given 
Representative 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Distinctive  tribute  to  a  new.<- 
paper  representative  marked 
.sessions  here  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association. 

A  plaque  designated  as  a 
“distinguished  service  awaid” 
was  presented  to  R.  S.  Nichol¬ 
son,  vicepresident  and  Pacific 
Coast  manager,  West-Holli<lav 
Co. 

The  award,  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  given  by  PNNAEA,  was 
inscribed  “in  recognition  and  ap¬ 
preciation  devoted  service  and 
contribution  to  the  growth  and 
stature  of  newspapers  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  Alaska,  in  the  field 
of  advertising.” 

H.  J.  Lynch,  president  of 
PNNAEA  and  adverti.sing  man¬ 
ager,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Neun 
Tribune,  made  the  presentation. 

Stanley  Amos,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun,  who  is  retiring, 
received  a  silver  life  member¬ 
ship  card. 

• 

Two  Chicago  Papers 
Hosts  to  Retailers 

Two  Chicago  newspapers  took 
an  active  part  in  promoting  the 
projected  five  million  dollar 
educational  program  of  the 
Ameiican  Institute  of  Men’s 
and  Boy’s  Wear,  sponsoring 
luncheons  Nov.  6  and  8  at 
the  Holiday  and  Early  Spring 
Maiket  of  the  Illinois  Men’s 
Apparel  Club. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Newi^ 
showed  a  film,  describing  the 
proposed  piomotional  program 
on  Sunday  and  hosted  the  visit¬ 
ing  retailers  at  a  chuck-wagon 
luncheon. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  spon¬ 
sored  a  luncheon  on  Tuesday  at 
which  Pieri-e  Martineau,  man- 
agrer  of  the  Tribune  research 
division,  and  Willard  Cole, 
president  of  the  Institute,  were 
the  principal  speakers.  Mr. 
Martineau  explained  the  lole 
that  consumer  research  plays  in 
a  successful  sales  program. 


To  Boueit  Rates 

Announcement  of  a  general 
advertising  rate  increase,  ef¬ 
fective  March  1,  1956,  wa.« 

made  this  week  by  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal.  In¬ 
crease  per  line  will  be  five 
cents  daily  and  five  cents  Sun¬ 
day.  Daily  milline  rate  will  he 
$2.02,  Sunday,  $1.57. 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


NRDGA  BudgetCalendar 
Simplifies  Ad  Planning 


Advertising  budgeting  and 
sales  promotion  planning  are 
made  easier  by  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association’s 
1956  edition  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Budgeting  Planning 
Calendar,  released  this  week. 

The  “Calendar”  contains  com¬ 
plete  budgeting  procedures  for 
retail  promotion  departments, 
as  well  as  standardized  forms 
for  use  in  planning  advertising 
and  window  displays.  Though 
edited  particularly  for  retail  use, 
it  will  be  found  of  direct  value 
to  manufacturers  of  consumer 
goods  and  their  advertising 


agencies,  according  to  Edward 
F.  Engle,  manager  of  NRDGA’s 
sales  promotion  division  and 
visual  merchandising  group. 

One  section  of  this  32-page 
book  is  devoted  to  trade  days 
and  weeks  which  can  be  used  for 
“handles”  in  planning  promo¬ 
tions.  These  include  typical  sales 
producing  events  as  Mother’s 
Day,  Carpet  Fashion  Bazaar 
and  Sew  and  Save  Week,  as 
well  as  such  events  as  Girl 
Scout  Week,  Cotton  Week  and 
others.  In  every  case,  the  spon- 
soiing  organization  is  given. 

Designed  as  a  workbook,  the 


“Calendar”  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  planning  sales  and 
budgeting  advertising  in  def¬ 
inite  relationship  to  consumer 
demand  by  season  and  month. 
The  amount  of  business  which 
each  department  of  a  store 
should  do  each  year  is  shown 
as  an  illustration  of  this  fea¬ 
ture.  .\lso  included  are:  A  Bud- 


New  System 
Speeds  Retail 
Trade  Census 

Washington 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census, 


of  Ylorida 

In  the  five-year  period  between  1950  and  1955, 
the  Orlando  newspapers  [Sentinel-Star]  show  a  com¬ 
bined  gain  of  24,000  in  its  Five  County  Area  against 
these  papers;  Miami  Herald,  Miami  News,  Jackson¬ 
ville  Times-Union  and  Tampa  Tribune. 

The  combined  gain  of  these  bigger  papers  in  these 
Fiye  Central  Florida  counties  is  less  than  2,000 — 
1 ,589  to  be  exact. 

The  combined  gain  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel-Star 
in  this  same  territory  is  24,147.  Gain  of  Orlando 
Sentinel  alone  is  16,541. 


Break-Down  of  the  ABC 

Figures 

March  15 

March  i5 

Gain  or 

1950 

1955 

Loss 

Miami  Herald 

3,543 

5,384  + 

1,841 

Miami  News 

860 

1,710  + 

850 

Jax  Times-Union 

7,147 

6,431  - 

716 

Tampa  Tribune 

3,591 

3,205  - 

386 

Total 

15,141 

16,730  + 

1,589 

Orlando  Sentinel 

30,789 

47,330  + 

16,541 

Orlando  Star 

17,237 

24,843  + 

7,606 

Combined  Orlando  Daily  48,026 

72,173  + 

24,147 

Fifjures  Are  For  Daily  Distribution  In  Brevard,  Lake,  Orange,  0;.ceola  and  Seminole 


Orlando  SentinelStar 

MARTIN  ANDERSEN— Editor,  Owner,  Ad-Writer  & 
Orlando,  Florida  Galley  Boy 

Nat.  Rep.  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney 


get  Planning  Chapter  for  the  Department  of  Commerce,  is 
Entire  Store;  Monthly  Forms  tabulating  the  first  results  of 
for  a  Promotional  Budget;  the  1954  Census  of  Business. 
Master  Budget  Forms  for  the  North  Carolina  was  the  state 
Entire  Year;  Suggested  Forms  for  which  the  first  tabulating 
for  Buyers  to  Request  Adver-  run  was  made.  Reports  covering 
tising  Space;  Suggested  Copy-  the  operations  of  retail  stores 
w'riters’  Forms  with  ideas  on  last  year  in  each  state,  county 
Copy;  Suggested  “Post  Mortem”  and  urban  place  in  the  United 
Result  Forms;  Suggested  Tie-  States  will  be  published  during 
In  Ideas  for  Practically  Every  the  next  three  months  as  the 
Day  of  the  Year;  Sales  Impor-  tabulations  are  completed, 
tance  of  Each  Department  for  For  the  first  time  in  the  Cen- 
Every  Month  of  the  Year;  sus  Bureau’s  history,  the  tabu- 
Alphabetical  Index  of  Special  lations  of  the  results  of  a  full- 
Weeks  and  Days  for  the  Entire  scale  national  Census  are  being 
Year;  Publicity  Costs  by  De-  done  entirely  automatically.  In 
partments,  by  Media  and  by  addition,  the  giant  electronic 
Volume;  Religious  Holidays;  computing  system  (UNIVAC) 
Famous  Birthdays;  Selling  Days  will  check  its  tabulations  for 
Per  Month  in  Comparison  to  eiTors  and  edit  out  inaccuracies 
Previous  Year  for  Every  and  inconsistencies  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  instructions  which 


Month;  etc. 

Commenting  on  the  informa¬ 
tion  available  in  the  “Calendar,” 
Mr.  Engle  states  that  many  na¬ 
tional  manufacturers,  adver- 


are  given  the  machine. 

Payroll  Data 
Along  with  the  figures 


tising  and  media  executives  will  total  sales  will  be  information 
be  using  this  sales  promotion  on  the  number  of  establish- 
tool  as  a  short  cut  for  their  ments  and  payrolls,  and  em- 
daily  sales  planning.  ployment.  These  figures,  taken 

Price  to  NRDGA  member.s,  as  a  whole,  can  contribute  much 
$3.00;  to  non-members  eligible  to  answering  a  number  of  ques- 
for  membership,  $15.00;  to  all  tions  such  as:  how  much  have 


other  non-members,  $6.00 

Duotone  Color  Mats 
Boost  Food  Sales 
When  the  Tradewell  retail 
food  chain  of  Seattle  experi- 


central  city  retail  sales  fallen 
short  of  those  for  suburban 
areas;  how  are  department 
stores  making  out  relative  to 
more  specialized  stores;  has  the 
expansion  of  retail  outlets  been 
in  line  with  population  trends; 


groups,  and  special  reports  will 
be  issued  on  a  number  of  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  credit,  inventories 
and  commodity  lines  of  whole¬ 
salers,  form  of  ownership,  sales 


enced  what  their  advertising  and,  have  service  trades  been 
manager  cited  as  “record  break-  successful  in  captunng  a  great- 
ing  sales  volume”  from  a  series  er  share  of  consumer  outlays? 

employing  duotone  j^ext  year  trade  reports  will 

rlimtnnos  \  f  be  published  presenting  con- 

duotones,  Artcraft  Engraving  &  golidated  statistics  for  each  of 
Electrotype  Company  of  Seattle,  related  kind  of  business 
decided  to  make  the  entire  series  business 

available  to  advertisers,  news¬ 
papers,  and  printers  in  mat 
form. 

The  baked  mat  sets  cover  five 
subjects  —  turkey,  ham,  chicken,  .  ..  •  . 

steak,  and  roast.  Elach  set,  rep-  "  ’  ^  ’ 

resenting  at  least  $200  in  photo-  • 

graphs  and  duotone  plate  work,  *  .  i  a 

is  available  in  mat  form  at  $20  Vertical  Atls 

per  set.  Three  more  newspapers  have 

The  pulling  power  of  the  joined  the  group  of  dailies  ac- 
duotone  series  is  attributed  to  cepting  vertical  color  ads  on 
the  life-like  depth  and  warmth  their  black  and  white  daily 
imparted  to  food  subjects  when  comic  pages.  (E  &  P,  Oct.  8, 
i-ep  reduced  in  duotone  color.  page  18.)  These  papers  are 

Where  speed  is  vital,  the  mats  Middletown  (Conn.)  Press, 
can  be  delivered  in  a  matter  of  Salem  (Mass.)  News,  and  Ely- 
hours.  no  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram. 
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IN  SAN  FRANCISCO.mIT'S  THE  EXAMINER 

In  any  market  one  newspaper  is  Newspaper  Number  One.  In  San  Francisco  and  northern  California, 
it's  The  Examiner .  .  .  first  in  news,  circulation  and  advertising. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  is  represented  nationally 
by  Hearst  Advertising  Service. 
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Congratulations 
are  due . . . 


.  .  .  those  who 

recognize  the 
superior 
buying  power 
of  the  Kansas 

B-O-W 

(BEEF)  (OIL)  (WHEAT) 

Empire 

•  Tlie  Kansas  Flint  Hills  sec¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  nation’s  fine 
beef  areas  —  and  Arkansas 
Fity  is  the  heait  of  the  area. 

•  The  -Arkansas  City  Oil  field  is 
one  of  the  important  fields  of 
the  central  Kansas-Oklahoma 
area. 

•  Kansas’  famed  wheat  fields 
surround  the  oil  fields  and 
beef  pastures. 

The  heart  of  this 

B-O-W  Kmpire 

is 

Arkansas  City,  Kansas 

— tht‘  moHt  important  industrial  pay* 

roll  cit>  among  secondary  markets  in 

the  central  midwest. 

One  Paper  covers 
the  heart  of  this 
rich  market 

The  Arkansas  City  Daily 

©rati^kr 


Dad’s  Root  Beer 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


I  exchange  for  allowing  mass 
j  displays  of  Dad’s  root  beer  to 
be  setup,  received  several  of 
!  the  self-liquidating  cameras. 

“This  is  just  one  example,” 
Mr.  Sala  explained.  “We  have 
used  many  others  on  dealer 
loading  and  other  premium  pro¬ 
motions.  Newspaper  and  radio- 
TV  advertising  is  used  to  back 
these  types  of  promotion.  The 
help  we  received  from  the 
newspapers  consisted  of  special 
letters  mailed  to  key  buyers, 
plus  contact  work  by  the  news¬ 
papers’  own  staff  members.” 

Mr.  Sala  noted  that  Dad’s 
premium  promotions  normally 
run  for  five  weeks  and  never 
exceed  nine  weeks.  There  are 
normally  two  to  three  mer¬ 
chandising  premium  deals, 
plus  several  discount  sales  per 
year.  He  added  that  during 
the  summer  months  local  bot¬ 
tlers  stage  their  own  mer- 
I  chandising  programs. 

I  Special  Sales  Problems 
:  Ml'.  Sala  recalled  several  in¬ 

stances  in  which  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  has  helped  Dad’s  to 
solve  particular  sales  problems. 

“When  we  are  in  a  discount 
sale,”  he  said,  “without  news¬ 
paper  adveitising  the  stores 
could  stock  up  on  our  product 
and  sell  it  at  regular  price 
without  the  customer  getting 
the  benefit  of  the  discount  sale. 
However,  when  preprints  of 
the  advertising  are  sent  to  the 
stores  for  use  in  their  window's 
I  they  are  not  as  apt  to  try  this.” 

Another  instance  cited  by  Mi-. 
Sala  concerned  cases  where  a 
franchised  bottler  has  allowed 
himself  to  slip  on  sales  push, 
or  has  decided  to  concentrate 
!  on  another  product,  and  it  be- 
I  comes  necessary  to  franchise  a 
I  new  bottler  in  the  territory. 

I  “In  such  cases  newspaper  ads 
I  are  used  to  notify  the  public 


Everything  in^ 
Baltiniorel^ves 


of  the  change.  Here,  again, 
preprints  are  sent  to  all  buyers 
within  the  area,  telling  them 
of  the  change  and  assuring 
them  that  the  situation  has 
been  remedied,”  Mr.  Sala  said. 

Asked  for  comment  on  what 
Dad’s  overall  sales  force  thinks 
of  newspaper  advertising,  Mr. 
Sala  first  explained  that  in 
addition  to  the  250  franchised 
bottlers  there  are  75  franchised 
fountain  flavor  packing  plants 
— making  the  total  number  of 
dealers  handling  Dad’s  Root 
Beer  difficult  to  estimate  ac¬ 
curately.  Taking  a  wild  stab, 
however,  Mr.  Sala  said  that 
there  are  between  200,000  and 
400,000  outlets  for  the  product, 
considering  all  types  of  food 
stores,  variety  stores,  and  res¬ 
taurants. 

“I’m  afraid  that  our  sales 
representatives  and  our  bot¬ 
tlers  have  been  bitten  by  the 
bug  that  bites  many  advertisers 
in  feeling  that  radio-TV  is 
their  answer,”  he  said. 

“Our  own  feeling  in  regard 
to  newspapers,  seeing  how  we 
try  to  hit  the  children’s  market, 
has  been  to  use  radio-TV,  out¬ 
door  and  point-of-purchase  in 
preference  to  newspapers.” 

Sales  I'p  177f 

Mr.  Sala,  who  refused  to  pin¬ 
point  his  company’s  sales  other 
than  to  say  sales  this  year  are 
running  17%  ahead  of  last 
year,  stressed  that  since  Dad’s 
market  is  the  family,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  youngsters,  and  be¬ 
cause  its  ad  budget  is  limited, 
we  feel  it  is  more  important 
when  using  appetite-sell,  to  use 
media  which  will  reach  these 
people  who  will  be  most  in¬ 
fluenced  by  our  advertising. 

“Don’t  get  me  wrong,”  he 
concluded.  “I  think  newspapers 
are  a  good  medium.  In  our 
particular  business,  if  they  are 
used  in  the  manner  in  which  w'e 
use  them,  they  are  terrific  for 
creating  a  spectacular  impact 
or  foi-  getting  immediate  re¬ 
sults.” 

• 

lVIar8hall  Trippe 
On  Chi.  Aiiieriraii 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  Marshall  P. 
Trippe  as  assistant  advertising 
director  of  the  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  was  announced  last  week 
by  P.  J.  Morrison,  advertising 
director. 

Mr.  Trippe  was  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  News-Post  and 
Sunday  American.  He  had  been 
with  the  Baltimore  Hearst  pa¬ 
pers  since  1950.  Prior  to  going 
to  Baltimore,  he  w’as  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Post. 


Light-Hearted  j 
Touch  Heavy  1 
In  Results 

Jenkintown,  I’a. 

A  weekly  series  of  tongue-in- 
cheek  newspaper  advertisements 
in  the  Jenkintown  Times-Chron- 
icle  is  being  used  as  an  effective 
institutional  campaign  for  Jen¬ 
kintown  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  The 
account  is  handled  by  William  ' 
Jenkins  Advertising,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

A  cartoon-type  illustration 
utilizes  a  single  gag-line  as  the 
headline,  and  each  gag  incorpor¬ 
ates  a  local  name  to  impart  a 
provincial  flavor. 

This  is  followed  by  an  adroit 
twristing  of  the  gag  into  a  brief 
paragraph  of  undisguised  but 
low-pressure  “sell.” 

Each  cartoon  adverti.sement 
also  carries  a  listing  of  the 
bank’s  services,  its  address  and 
phone  number,  and  a  small  line 
cut  of  the  building.  Size  of  each 
advertisement  is  7  inches  across 
3  columns.  Since  the  bank’s  In¬ 
stallment  Loans  Department 
gets  top  priority  as  a  money¬ 
maker,  and  since  loan  business 
can  be  secured  from  outlying 
areas,  one  cartoon  each  month 
is  concerned  with  loans  and  is 
published  not  only  in  the  Jen¬ 
kintown  weekly  but  also  in 
seven  other  weekly  newspapers 
throughout  neighboring  com¬ 
munities. 

In  addition,  the  bank’s  com¬ 
munity  relations  program  gets 
an  extra  help  once  every  four 
weeks  when  double-size  space 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
plugging,  not  the  bank  itself, 
but  one  of  the  bank’s  commer¬ 
cial  or  industrial  customers. 

This  type  of  ad  employs  fea¬ 
ture  story  format  to  introduce 
“a  neighbor  in  JBT-Land — the 
area  sened  by  Jenkintown  Bank 
&  Trust  Company.” 

Each  500-word  story  gives  the 
history,  background  personality 
and  products  of  one  of  the  many 
business  ventures  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Only  mention  of  the  bank  is 
in  the  signature  and  a  small 
li.sting  of  the  bank’s  services. 

How  successful  the  bank’s 
advertising  and  public  relations 
program  has  been  is  indicated 
by  its  financial  statements.  The 
last  statement  put  out  in  June 
shows  a  40%  increase  in  loans 
during  the  preceding  12 
months,  a  14%  increase  in  de¬ 
posits,  and  a  6%  increase  in 
trust  funds.  The  end  of  the  year 
statement  is  likely  to  show 
even  greater  increases. 
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SOUD  EDITING 
MAKES  SOUD 
CIRCUI-ATION 
IN  AKRON 

MAcrH  ABP  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


In  this  same  period,  1941—1955, 
PARADE’S  total  circulation  has  increased 
from  918,444  to  6,746,498  and  the  number 
of  major  markets  covered  from 
8  to  more  than  50. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Budget  Boosts  Profit 
From  Soaring  Linage 


Long  Beach,  Calif. 

“It  simply  takes  a  lot  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  keep  on  a  budget,” 
declares  Lois  G.  Smith,  clas¬ 
sified  manager.  Long  Beach  In¬ 
dependent,  Press-Telegram. 

But  budget-keeping  results  in 
profitable  linage,  Mrs.  Smith 
points  out.  Moreover,  results 
here  show  that  a  mounting  vol¬ 
ume  of  classified  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  despite  a  close  watch  on 
the  budget. 

The  combined  volume  of  the 
Independent  and  the  Press- 
Telegram  is  annually  attaining 
new  highs,  but  operations  are 
maintained  at  a  sales  cost  of 
7%.  Operating  costs  are  kept 
at  a  fairly  even  1014%. 

All  of  this  points  toward  a 
profitable  and  well-attended 
convention  when  ANCAM  meets 
here  next  June  25-28,  for  Mrs. 
Smith  is  the  general  convention 
chairman. 

But  to  return  to  the  budget¬ 
ing  of  classified  departments: 


The  application  here  is  to  a 
department  of  48  persons  serv¬ 
ing  the  morning  Independent 
and  the  afternoon  Press-Tele¬ 
gram.  The  department  has  its 
own  telephone  center,  with  a 
separate  exchange,  as  well  as 
four  suburban  offices. 

The  7%  figure  for  sales  costs 
contrasts  with  figures  else¬ 
where  that  inin  as  high  as  20%. 
A  submetropolitan  newspaper 
in  the  same  area  admits  to  a 
13%  figure  for  sales  costs  and 
to  18%  for  departmental  oper¬ 
ating  costs. 

On  the  volume  side,  the  Ix)ng 
Beach  newspapers  have  for 
three  successive  years  stepped 
up  the  date  of  printing  their 
millionth  ad  of  the  year  by  a 
full  month.  The  1,000,000  mark 
was  reached  in  October  of  1953, 
in  September  of  last  year,  ami 
in  August  this  year.  The  1955 
total  is  expected  to  exceed  12,- 
500,000  lines.  Last  year’s  total 
was  10,524,129  lines. 


SALESMEN  KNOW  SAN  DIEGO  MEANS 

BIGGER,  BETTER,  SALES 

It’s  a  fact,  traveling  men,  district  sales  super¬ 
visors,  product  managers  have  discovered  the 
highly  profitable  results  of  aggressive  selling 
in  this  billion  dollar  market. 


KIPIESINTCO  NATIONAllV  IV 


$an  tlitgo  Union 

AND 

Evening  Tribune 


IAN  OIECO  CAIIFORNIA^ 


I  THE  WEST-HOUIDAV  COMPANY,  INC 


Where  public  meets  went  ed  taker  at  St.  Petersburg  Times. 


Right  now  the  I-P-T  classi¬ 
fied  is  booming.  The  department 
had  forecast  a  gain  of  6% 
early  this  year.  The  increase 
is  presently  running  20%  above 
1954  levels. 

Mrs.  Smith  reports  that  by 
strict  budget  operations  sbe 
can  and  docs  estimate  monthly 
expenses  to  within  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  That’s  close  shoot¬ 
ing  for  a  department  that 
spends  around  $1,000  a  month 
just  for  switchboard  operators. 
These  operators  work  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  clas.sified  and  insure  the 
department’s  policy  that  the 
customer  shall  always  obtain 
good  service. 

“Our  own  three-position 
switchboard  enables  classified 
to  give  a  service  not  possible 
through  a  main  office  switch¬ 
board,”  Mrs.  Smith  explains. 

This  service  includes  provi¬ 
sion  for  a  call-back  if  the  par¬ 
ticular  classified  saleswoman 
desired  is  not  immediately  avail¬ 
able.  Alternatively,  another 
salesperson  may  be  provided. 

Mrs.  Smith  emerged  as  clas¬ 
sified  manager  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers  after  their  1952  mer¬ 
ger.  Previously  she  had  been 
manager  of  classified  for  the 
Long  Beach  Independent.  That 
newspaper  had  made  impressive 
strides  in  classified  linage.  In 
her  14  years  with  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Mrs.  Smith  saw  that 
morning  newspaper’s  classified 
linage  go  from  82,000  to  0,500,- 
000  lines  a  year.  This  was 
36.5%  of  the  Independent’s 
total  advertising  volume. 

• 

Daily  Record  Set 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

An  84-page  edition  heralding 
“Downtown  Days”  on  Nov.  3 
provided  a  new  daily  size  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  San  Jose  Mercury, 


Cantaloupe  Colors — 
And  Cheerful  Service 

More  than  200  persons  at¬ 
tended  an  “open  house”  at  the 
newly  remodeled  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  Classified  Depart¬ 
ment  as  a  part  of  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  Newspaper  Week. 

The  guests,  most  of  them 
users  of  Times  classified  adver¬ 
tising,  enjoyed  light  refresh¬ 
ments,  met  Times  executives, 
members  of  the  classified  sales 
staff,  and  were  taken  on  con¬ 
ducted  tours  of  the  plant. 

C.4M  Bob  Lueckel  and  his 
staff  were  hosts.  They  pointed  * 
out  the  extensive  renovations 
to  provide  a  more  attractive 
and  efficient  base  of  operations. 

Principal  changes  from  the 
former  floor  plan  involved  con¬ 
struction  of  attractive  new  en¬ 
closures  which  serve  as  offices 
for  the  classified  manager  and 
the  department’s  cashiers  and 
the  opening  of  a  balcony  for 
the  outside  sales  staff.  The  bal¬ 
cony  is  directly  above  the  clas¬ 
sified  telephone  room  where  13 
salesgirls  and  a  supervisor  han¬ 
dle  much  of  the  daily  flow  of 
classified  ads.  Leading  to  the 
balcony  is  an  attractive  gray, 
wrought  iron  stairway. 

Designed  by  Charles  W.  Rog¬ 
ers,  local  industrial  designer, 
the  remodeled  offices  have  been 
decorated  in  spruce  green  and 
cantaloupe  colors  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  tropical  plants  lending 
a  typical  Florida  atmosphere. 

Desks  are  gray.  The  floor  is 
of  inlaid  asbestos  tile.  The 
large  windows  facing  the  street 
have  been  fitted  with  white  spun 
glass  drapes.  Side  panels  are 
unique  reproductions  of  news¬ 
paper  classified  pages  of  the 
1880’s. 

The  Times  classified  staff  in¬ 
cludes  31  persons. 
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Look  at  Atlanta 


SPbe^ltlantaXoimral 

Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 


The  South’s  Standard  Newspaper 
Represejited  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


Colonial  Stores,  biggest  food  chain  in  the  South, 
(1954  sales,  $244,671,777),  has  its  honne  offices 
in  Atlanta.  Their  $4,000,000  warehouse  sprawls 
over  a  half  million  sq.  ft,  on  a  34-acre  tract. 
Here  assembly  line  facilities  can  handle  21,- 
000,000  lbs.  of  food  a  week.  In  1955  this  54-year- 
old  firm  became  the  8th  largest  supermarket 
chain  in  the  world 

Last  year  C-S  used  582,240  lines  in  The 
Atlanta  Journal  and  The  Atlanta  Constitution. 
Get  your  sales  message  to  the  Georgia  market 
in  the  South’s  largest  newspapers. 


Circulation:  436,403  Daily  •  492,738  Sunday  (a. b. c.  3/31/55) 
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CIRCULATION 

Papers  Sold  on  Buses 
In  Bottom-Draw  Racks 


SELF-SERVICE  RACKS  for  selling  the  daily  Milwaukee  Sentinel  are 
installed  on  buses.  (Seated)  Earl  Lochan,  Transport  Co.  operating 
vicepresident;  and  Robert  C.  Bassett,  Milwaukee  Sentinel  publisher, 
try  out  the  new  service  from  unique  bottom-draw  rack. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  daily  Milwaukee  Senti¬ 
nel  is  now  available  from  racks 
on  buses  on  the  Milwaukee 
Transport  Co.  system.  Even¬ 
tually  all  of  the  system’s  more 
than  1,000  coaches  will  have  the 
service. 

The  racks  were  custom  made 
by  a  Milwaukee  manufacturer 
according  to  specifications 
drawn  up  by  Daniel  R.  Miles, 
Sentinel  circulation  director, 
and  E.  (Doc.)  Price,  Sentinel 
street  sales  supei-visor.  They 
spent  more  than  four  months 
working  and  designing  a  suit¬ 
able  rack. 

Self-Closing  Feature 

It  is  the  only  street  sales 
rack  in  the  nation  from  which 
newspapers  can  be  drawn  from 
the  tettom.  It  was  specifically 
designed  to  make  it  easier  to 
insert  a  bulk  quantity  of  news¬ 
papers  and  withdraw  them  one 
at  a  time.  As  the  newspaper 


supply  is  depleted,  a  self-clos¬ 
ing  feature  keeps  the  balance 
of  the  newspapers  in  order  and 
ready  for  the  next  customer. 

A  coin-box  is  locked  to  the 
lower  right  side  of  the  rack, 
and  a  display  card  is  easily 
inserted  in  back  of  the  rack 
and  above  it  which  invites  Mil- 
w'aukee  transit  riders  to  “Move 
Back  To  The  Rear  For  To¬ 
day’s  Sentinel.” 

Servicing  Challenge 

Servicing  the  racks  before 
the  coaches  move  out  on  their 
daily  runs,  and  keeping  them 
stocked  also  provides  Price’s 
street  sales  staff  with  a  chal¬ 
lenge. 

The  first  bus  moves  out  at 
4:08  a.m.,  so  two  men  begin 
filling  the  racks  at  .3:1.5  a.m. 
Filling  the  racks  is  a  problem 
inasmuch  as  the  buses  are 
parked  bumper  to  bumper  in 
the  terminal  in  long  rows,  with¬ 
out  a  chance  for  a  man  to  slip 


through  the  rows  to  take  care 
of  the  right  bus.  As  a  result, 
the  men  are  learning  all  there 
is  to  know  about  bus  route 
numbers,  bus  numbers,  and 
drivers.  By  keeping  tab  on  the 
routes  and  the  buses  on  the 
routes,  the  men  know  when  they 
arrive  at  terminal  and  mid¬ 
terminal  points  and  are  ready 
to  refill  the  racks  if  necessary. 
Owl  cars,  or  the  all-night  8er\’- 
ice  buses,  demand  special  atten¬ 
tion. 

All  of  the  bus  racks  are  fixed 
high  on  the  l  ear  panels  on  the 
buses,  well  clear  of  the  long, 
rear  seat.  The  self-closing 
feature  keeps  the  rack  out  of 
the  way  of  any  passenger. 

The  Transport  Co.  president, 
Frederick  J.  Johnson,  is  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  new  sales 
method.  He  said,  “Not  only  do 
we  give  our  morning  riders  the 
convenience  of  easily  obtaining 
a  copy  of  the  Sentinel,  but  we 
may  well  be  able  to  ease  the 
usual  congestion  in  front  of  the 
buses.” 

Carrier  Waiting  List 
With  lO-to-12  Group 

Lawrence,  Kas. 

Twenty-six  circulation  execu¬ 
tives  representing  1.5  dailies  in 
a  three-state  aiea  got  a  fill-in 
on  some  allied  problems — and 
some  of  their  own — at  the  third 
annual  Newspaper  Circulation 
Managers  School  at  the  Uni- 
j  versity  of  Kansas  school  of 
!  journalism,  Oct.  21  and  22. 
!  The  session  was  co-sponsored 
i  by  the  Midwest  Circulation 
Managers  association. 

Tw'o  advertising  men,  Robert 
Ryan,  space  buyer  for  Foote, 
Cone  and  Belding,  and  Robert 


Peele  of  the  Topeka  Daily  Cap¬ 
ital,  addressed  the  group  on  the 
importance  of  concentrated  area 
coverage  from  the  advertiser’s 
and  space  buyer’s  point  of  view. 

Joe  Shank,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  News, 
described  his  paper’s  system  of 
using  2,700  boys  in  the  10-to- 
12  age  group  to  serve  routes 
of  only  40  to  .50  homes  each. 

The  boys  are  supervised  by 
part-time  “counsellors”  who  are 
able  to  provide  closer  contact 
with  them  than  district  men 
alone  could  provide.  y 

By  using  younger  boys  inter¬ 
ested  in  earning  a  little  spend¬ 
ing  money,  the  paper  is  able  to 
draw  from  a  constantly  large 
waiting  list,  he  indicated,  while 
for  older  boys  there  is  much 
competition  from  other  types  of 
jobs. 

Dean  Burton  W.  Marvin  and 
Prof.  Elmer  Beth  were  in 
charge  of  the  school.  Harold 
Hult  of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capi¬ 
tal  and  Dale  Kelly  of  the 
Topeka  Newspaper  Publishing 
Company,  assisted  with  ar¬ 
rangements. 

• 

Merfser  for  Daily 

Minden,  La. 

Plans  have  been  announced 
for  the  purchase  and  merging  Cjl 
of  two  competing  weeklies  here 
and  the  publication  of  a  new 
single  daily  edition  in  19.56.  The 
three  principals  and  equal 
stockholders  in  the  newly 
formed  purchasing  company  are 
Tom  Colten,  business  manager 
of  the  Bogahisa  (La.)  Dadly 
Seiva;  Charles  Nutter,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  International 
House,  New  Orleans,  and  Allen 
Kander,  newspaper  broker.  • 


THE  QUAD-CITIES 

ROCK  ISUNO  •  MOLIKE  •  EASTMOLIME 
DAVENPORT 

NOW 

V4  MILLION 
PEOPLE 

According  to  Sales  Management’s  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Buying  Power  (May  10,  1955) 
the  Quad-Cities  now  have  250,200 
people.  Over  40^  of  all  Quad-City 
Consumer  Units  have  a  net  income  of 
$4,000  to  $6,999;  and  15%  have  over 
S7,0(K).  This  450  million  dollar  mar¬ 
ket  offers  you  a  majority  of  consumers 
who  earn  more  and  spend  more  than 
the  national  average. 


57%  live  on  the  Illinois  side  where  9  out  of 
10  families  read  the  Moline  Dispatch  and 
Rock  Island  Argus. 


one  of  the 

FIRST 

100 

MARKETS 


H  $•!•«  Ma 
••■ft  Survey  •!.  tvyrM 

srtf  CwMiffy  Atcqs  • 


THE  MOLINE  DISPATCH 
THE  ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 


THE  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  COVER  THE  ILLINOIS  SIDE  OF  THE  QUAD-CITIES 


cm  kllEN-KUkPP  •-  Now  Yirk,  Ckletft,  Dslrslt,  $M  FriKltcs 
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Do  You  Make 
These  Common 
Mistakes  In 


I 


I 


SPACE-BUYING? 


Do  you  always  buy  a  newspaper  on  circulation  figures 
alone? 

Do  you  always  include  a  paper  simply  because  it^s  always 
been  on  the  list? 

Do  you  fail  to  keep  abreast  of  changes  within  a  market? 

Do  you  feel  satisfied  if  your  ad  is  merely  "published"  some¬ 
where  in  the  jungle  of  a  great  big  fat  oversized  newspaper? 

Do  you  overlook  the  importance  of  getting  your  ad  "seen" 
and  "read"? 


If  you  make  these  common  mis¬ 
takes,  brethren  and  sistem,  you 
have  beaucoup  company!  But  we 
can  show  you  the  way  to  a  brighter 
future,  a  richer  and  more  reward¬ 
ing  life ...  at  least  in  Philadelphia. 

The  new  daily  news  is  not  the 
biggest  in  Philadelphia,  either  in 
circulation  or  size.  But  it  covers 
a  magic  market,  a  “tight  little 
island”  all  its  own.  Over  185,000 
households  buy  our  paper  because 
they  want  our  paper.  And  being  a 


tabloid  .  .  .  vital  and  dramatic 
from  page  one  on  .  . .  our  readers 
see  your  ads.  We  couldn’t  bury 
you  if  we  tried. 

So  don’t  buy  circulation  figures 
alone.  No  matter  how  big  the 
paper,  your  ad  can’t  sell  if  it  isn’t 
seen.  In  our  sparkling  paper  your 
ads  are  seen  and,  oh  brother,  how 
they  sell !  Small  wonder  alert  space 
buyers  are  giving  the  new  daily 
NEWS  the  greatest  linage  gains 
ever.  First  10  months,  1955,*  we’re 
up  well  over  1,000,000  lines. 


NEW  YORK-William  A.  Maher, 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  Murray  Hill  2*9197 

CHICACO-J.  J.  Twomey, 

333  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Andover  3*5270 

DETROIT-Chas.  Sheppard, 

1061  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Woodward  2*3080 

*Total  daily  advertiting — Media  records 


PHILADELPHIA 

DAILY  NEWS 

22nd  &  Arch  Str**ts,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Name . 

Address . 

City . 


Please  send  me,  absalutely  free,  copies  of 
your  poper  for  one  week.  I  wont  to  see 
for  myself  just  what  it  is  that's  standing 
Philly  on  its  ear.  No  agent  will  coll  (for 
at  least  24  hrs.) 


Zone . State. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Can  V  Sue  Wire  Service 
For  Libel  in  Headline 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Reinstating  an  action  for 
libel  against  the  United  Press 
Association  in  Kansas,  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
(224  F.2d  714)  made  the  com¬ 
ment,  “The  Press  Association 
should  be  held  responsible  only 
for  its  own  acts  and  the  defa¬ 
mation  it  disseminates.” 

In  this  action,  the  charge  of 
libel  had  been  based  not  only  on 
the  dispatches  of  the  association 
but  on  the  headlines  of  the 
story  carried  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  news  dispatch  to  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Colorado  papers  was  in 
part,  “Topeka  Attorney  General 
Harold  Fatzer  said  today 
Wayne  Marteney,  president  of 
a  Garden  City  grain  company, 
now  in  bankruptcy,  has  crossed 
the  border  into  Mexico.  Marte¬ 
ney,  whose  million-dollar  grain 
empire  fell  apart,  is  charged 
with  seven  violations  of  the 
Kansas  Warehouse  Law  and  is 
free  under  $5,000  bond.” 

The  headline  of  the  Lamar 
(Col.)  Daily  News  was,  “Mar¬ 
teney  Jumps  Bond.  Goes  into 


Publication  Research 
Service  Study  Shows 
Readership  of  the 
National  Advertising 
in  The  Boston  Globe 
To  Be  Better 
Than  30%  Above 
National  Average 

Get  Complete 
Details  From .  . 


Ctesmer  &  Woodwaid,  Inc. 

New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

Scolaro  Meeker  k  Scott  Chicago,  Detroit 
The  Leonard  Co.  Miami  Beach,  Florida 


Mexico,”  of  the  Great  Bend 
(Kas.)  Daily  Tribune,  “Head 
of  G,  C.  Grain  Company  Skips 
to  Mexico,”  and  of  the  Wichita 
Eagle,  “Marteney  Now  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  Fatzer  Says.” 

Precedent  Cited 

In  the  trial  of  the  action, 
Marteney  sought  to  include 
these  headlines  in  his  allega¬ 
tions  of  libel.  The  trial  court 
dismissed  the  entire  action  but 
the  appeals  court  cited  a  prece¬ 
dent  ruling  against  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Kas.)  Daily  Advocate, 
years  ago. 

In  that  instance,  the  court 
had  said,  “It  is  the  practice  of 
some  newspapers  deliberately  to 
put  poison  in  a  headline  and 
follow  it  with  a  weak  antidote 
in  the  body  of  the  article.  This 
is  done  for  the  consumption  of 
those  who  do  not  look  below 
the  headlines  and  the  expedient 
may  go  far  enough  to  make 
a  headline  libelous  notwith¬ 
standing  what  follows.” 

This  responsibility  the  court 
refused  to  impose  on  the  press 
association.  “A  press  associa¬ 
tion,”  it  asserted,  “has  no  con¬ 
trol  over  the  headlines  which  a 
newspaper  uses  in  connection 
with  its  dispatches.  The  head- 


WHAT  ABOUT 

YOUR 

JOB? 

Is  it  using  your  full 
abilities? 

Is  it  offering  oppor¬ 
tunities  for 
advancement? 

WHAT  ABOUT 
SOLVING  ANY 
PROBLEMS 

Through 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 
CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS? 


Florida  Permits  Names 
Of  Juvenile  Offenders 

Florida's  attorney  general, 
Richard  Ervin,  has  ruled  that 
newspapers  are  free  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  names  of  juvenile 
lawbreakers  if  they  get  the 
story  from  independent,  non¬ 
official  sources. 

The  ruling  was  given  in 
reply  to  a  query  from  a  coun¬ 
ty  judge,  who  asked  whether 
newspapers  are  bound  by  a 
Florida  juvenile  court  secrecy 
provision  if  they  obtained 
facts  by  observation  at  the 
scene  of  a  crime  or  from 
persons  not  under  the  court’s 
jurisdiction. 


line  is  an  independent  act  of 
the  newspaper  publisher.  We 
think  it  would  be  manifestly 
unfair  to  a  press  association 
to  hold  it  accountable  for  the 
headlines.” 

This  immunity  blanket,  how¬ 
ever,  the  court  was  unwilling 
to  extend  to  the  dispatch  itself 

The  court  concluded: 

“Considering  the  publication 
as  a  whole  we  think  the  plain 
and  natural  meaning  it  would 
convey  to  the  average  reader 
is  that  Marteney,  having  been 
charged  with  seven  violations 
of  the  penal  laws  of  Kansas 
and  being  free  on  bond,  had 
fled  to  Mexico  to  avoid  prose¬ 
cution  and  that  it  was  not  fair¬ 
ly  susceptible  of  any  other 
meaning. 

“We  conclude  therefore  that 
the  publication  as  a  natural  and 
immediate  consequence  would 
cause  injury  to  Marteney  and 
is  therefore  libelous  in  itself.” 

$7,500  Verdict 

A  U.  S.  District  Court  jury 
at  Wichita,  Oct.  29,  awarded 
$7,500  damages  to  Wayne  S. 
Marteney,  who  had  sought 
$250,000  from  the  United  Press 
because  his  name  was  used  by 
mistake’  in  a  news  story. 

Actually,  it  was  another  of¬ 
ficial  of  the  grain  firm,  a 
Texas  resident,  who  had  gone 
to  Mexico.  Pat  Carr,  the  UP 
correspondent  at  Topeka,  ad¬ 
mitted  erring  in  the  identifica¬ 
tion.  He  wrote  the  story  after 
attending  a  news  conference  at 
which  Attorney  General  Fatzer 
announced  the  development. 

UP  witnesses  said  a  correc¬ 
tion  and  another  story  w'ere 
filed  as  soon  as  the  error  was 
discovered.  Attorneys  for  the 
press  service  contended  Marte¬ 
ney  could  not  be  libeled  because 
he  ali'eady  was  of  bad  repute. 
He  is  serving  a  five-year  prison 
term  for  illegal  conversion  of 
U.S.-owned  grain  stored  with 
his  firm. 


Civil  Service 
Commission  to 
Open  Records 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  State  Civil 
Service  Commission  after  keep¬ 
ing  local  inspection  reports 
confidential  since  1940,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  under  a  new 
policy  these  reports  will  be 
made  public. 

Alexander  A.  Falk,  president 
of  the  commission,  said  reports  , 
of  surveys  of  local  civil  service 
administration  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  matters  of  public  record 
in  the  future. 

The  new  policy  was  an¬ 
nounced  after  a  request  had 
been  made  by  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  that  such  action 
be  taken.  Mr.  Falk  congratu¬ 
lated  the  newspaper  in  propos¬ 
ing  that  the  reports  be  made 
public.  He  wrote,  in  part: 

“The  practice  of  keeping 
such  reports  confidential  had 
been  followed  for  so  long  that 
we  had  come  to  take  it  for 
granted.  Your  bringing  the 
question  so  cogently  led  to 
serious  thought  on  the  subject, 
and  we  now  believe  we  should 
have  taken  this  step  long  ago. 

I  consider  your  suggestion  a 
definite  contribution  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest.”  ^ 

• 

SEC  Will  Hold 
Hearing  on  Rules 

Washington 

The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  will  conduct  public 
hearings  on  proposed  new  proxy 
rules,  under  attack  as  possible 
bars  to  free'  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  curbs  on  newspaper 
and  other  advertising. 

Nov.  17  has  been  set  as  the 
date  for  the  hearings,  the  SEC 
announced  this  week. 

This  marks  a  shift  in  the 
original  program.  When  it  was 
found  that  interest  was  keen 
and  that  a  Sept.  30  cutoff  date 
for  filing  comments  might  fore¬ 
close  discussion,  SEC  advanced 
the  filing  deadline  to  Oct.  31. 
Meanwhile  suggestions  were 
made  that  public  hearings  would 
be  in  order.  Joining  in  that 
j)roposition  was  Rep.  Burr  Har¬ 
rison  of  Winchester,  Va.,  Sena¬ 
tor  Harry  F.  Byrd’s  Congress¬ 
man.  Senator  Byrd  is  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
upper  House.  i 
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Michigan  means  money  to  adver¬ 
tisers  with  goods  to  sell!  The  8 
Booth  Michigan  Newspaper  markets 
offer  you  an  annual  food  market  of 
$956,412,000,  an  annual  drug  market 
of  $123,948,000  and  an  annual  auto¬ 
motive  and  filling  station  market 
totalling  $1,021,672,000. 


Booth  Michigan  Newspapers  are  a 
basic  advertising  medium  in  a  state 
which  is  the  7th  largest  market  in  the 
country!  70%  home-delivered  cover¬ 
age  assures  maximmn  promotion 
impact  in  the  8  Booth  markets! 


k  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  DETROIT 

Csll  3  Booth  L  ^  ^  Sheldon  B.  Newman  Brice  McQuillin  Wm  Shurtliff 

B  110  E.  42nd  Street  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.  785  Market  Street  601  Ford  Bldg 

man  today!  w  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Chicago  11,  Illinois  Son  Froncisco  3,  Colif.  Detroit  76,  Michigon 

I  Oxford  7-1280  Superior  7-4680  Sutter  1-3401  Woodword  1-0972 

8  BOOTH^:^r»tNewspapers 

"you#?  MICHIGAN  MARKET  OUTSIDE  DETROIT'' 

Grand  Rapids  Press  •  Flint  Journal  •  Kalamazoo  Gazette  •  Saginaw  News  •  Jackson  Citizen  Potriot  •  Muskegon  Chronicle  •  Bay  City  Times  •  Ann  Arbor  News 
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Are  your  clipping  files  "bursting  at  the  seams"?  Are 
you  running  out  of  filing  equipment  and  floor  space? 
If  the  answer  is  "Yes"  .  • .  your  solution  is  Micro-Clip 
. . .  another  exclusive  Micro  Photo  development  that 
puts  clipping  files  on  microfilm  INEXPENSIVELY!  And 
Micro-Clip  gives  you  the  film  in  permanent  cord 
form,  by  subject,  for  fast,  easy  reference  by  your 
staff  writers. 

GUARDS  YOUR  FILES — Individual  clippings  ore 
never  lost  or  misfiled  with  Micro-Clip.  Handy  cord  form 
keeps  articles  in  correct  sequence . . .  and  together. 

CUTS  STORAGE  SPACE  — Micro-Clip  cuts  storage 
space  os  much  os  94% . . .  protects  your  records  for¬ 
ever  against  deterioration  and  pilferage. 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY — Special  production  equip¬ 
ment  cuts  Micro-Clip  costs  for  below  those  of  other 
microfilming  methods.  And  its  easy-to-use  form  saves 
valuable  research  and  reference  time. 

. . .  and,  of  course,  all  our  film  is  processed  to  meet 
or  exceed  the  specifications  established  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Send  for  details  today. 


MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 

4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 


Triple  Entry 
Writing  Prize 
To  Mary  Jose 

Cleveland  the  Sportsmanship  Brotherhood 
Mary  Jose  of  the  Columbus,  at  a  luncheon  in  New  York 
Star  won  top  honors  in  the  Nov.  1,  which  would  have  been 
1955  newswriting  contest  of  the  the  75th  birthday  of  the  late 
Ohio  Newspaper  Grantland  Rice. 

Women’s  Associ-  Mr.  Russell,  a  longtime  friend 
ation.  ot  Mr.  Rice  and  graduate  of 

She  placed  t'is  school,  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
first  in  the  triple  sity,  was  given  the  award  “for 
entry  classifica-  an  outstanding  example  of 
tion,  designed  sports  reporting  in  the  Rice  tra- 
t  o  demonstrate  dition.” 

versatility  in  Honorable  mention  citations 
writing.  Helen  went  to  Bob  Addie,  Washington  \ 
W  aterhouse,  (r)-C.)  Post  and  Times-Herald, 
Akron  Beacon  and  A1  Wolgast,  Farrell  (Pa.) 
Journal,  placed  Pi'ess,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
second,  and  Mary  Ellen  Wolfe,  Speakers  were  Bruce  Barton, 
Dayton  Jotimal  Herald,  was  John  Kieran  and  Robert  T. 
thij-d.  Jones,  former  golf  champion. 


Fred  Russell  Wins 
Grantland  Rice  Atcard 

Fred  Russell,  sports  editor, 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  a 
staffer  for  nearly  30  years,  waa 
presented  with  the  Grantland 
Rice  Memorial  Award  plaque  by 


Miss  Jose’s  winning  features 
were:  “Where  is  Yesterday’s 
Traffic  Statistic?,’’  the  story  of 
a  child  subjected  to  six  months 
in  a  fractui-e  frame;  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Humane  Society’s 
unpublicized  free  legal  services 
to  stranded  wives  and  mothers; 
and  a  story  of  Chinese  family 
life  showing  why  child  delin¬ 
quency  among  the  Chinese  is  a 
rarity — from  a  local  judge  tell¬ 
ing  that  in  his  long  career  a 
Chinese  child  had  never  been 
brought  before  his  court. 

Dayton  Journal  Herald  writ¬ 
ers  won  more  of  the  cash  prizes, 
totaling  $1,020,  and  honorable 
mentions  that  did  staffers  of 
any  other  paper.  They  won  three 
first  places,  four  third  awards, 
and  three  honorable  mentions. 
Next  was  the  Dayton  Daily 
News  w'ith  six  cash  winners  and 
four  honorable  mentions.  Third 
was  the  Cleveland  Press  which 
had  four  winners  in  the  money 
and  three  honorable  mentions. 

“Tops  in  Ohio”  certificates 
weie  presented  by  Mrs.  Eloise 
Marshall  Gruver  of  Columbus, 
president,  to  these  first  place 
winners  in  other  categories  of 
the  competition: 

Clans  A — News,  Mary  Ellen 
Lynch,  Dayton  Daily  News; 
Features,  Mary  Jose,  Columbus 
Star;  News  Features,  Mary  El¬ 
len  Wolfe,  Dayton  Journal  Her¬ 
ald;  Best  section,  Eleanor  Ker- 
stetter,  Toledo  Blade;  Inter¬ 
view,  Jean  Dietrich,  Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 

Class  B— New’s,  Virginia 
Cruikshank,  Delaware  Gazette; 
Features,  Minniebelle  Conley, 
Bowling  Green  Sentinel-Trib¬ 
une;  News  Features,  Lyn  Doud- 
na,  Delaware  Gazette;  Best  Sec¬ 


tion,  Gene  Schromen,  Wooster 
Daily  Record;  Interview,  Mar¬ 
garet  Dennis,  Findlay  Republi¬ 
can-Courier. 

Class  C  {newspapers  of  all 
sizes)  —  Columns,  Marj  Hey¬ 
duck,  Dayton  Journal  Herald; 
Society  or  Club  Article,  Polly 
Thomas,  Dayton  Journal  Her¬ 
ald;  Best  Article  in  Specific 
Field,  Bertha  Wellman,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press;  Critical  Reviews; 
Louise  Bruner,  Toledo  Blade; 
Public  Service  Series,  Carolyn 
Workman,  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star. 

• 

4  Reporters  Win 
Safety  Story  Prizes 

Washington 
Four  newspapermen  were 
given  top  awards  this  week  “for 
meritorious  public  service  .  .  , 
and  outstanding  contribution  to 
safety  on  the  highways  of 
America”  in  the  American 
Trucking  Association’s  contest. 

First  prize  w'ent  to  Will 
Stevens,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Examiner;  second  prize  to  Ly¬ 
man  Jones,  Austin  (Tex.) 
Statesman;  and  third  prizes  to 
Harry  E.  Taylor,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times  and  Charles 
Manos,  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Citations  were  awarded  to  30 
other  reporters. 

• 

Change  to  Sunday 

Fall  River,  Mass. 
The  weekly  Transcript  has 
changed  its  publication  date 
from  Thursdays  to  Sundays  to 
allow  tri-color  advertising  and 
an  increase  from  16  to  40  tab¬ 
loid  pages. 
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SeAM-A-eRAVER  USERS: 

ARE  YOU  MISSING 
THIS  CHANCE  TO 
BUILD  CIRCULATION? 


*  Infelli9ent,  Imaginative  usa  of  photo-journalitm  .  .  ,  plus  your 
SCAN-A-GRAVER  for  controllad,  economical  raproduction  .  .  .  can  do 
tha  same  for  you.  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  8R-06  Van 
Wycli  Expressway,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  I00-94A2. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER 


Preplanning  feature  picture  coverage  is  standard  oper¬ 
ating  procedure  on  the  Democrat.  City  editor  Weddle 
( seated )  talks  over  assignment  with  staff  photographer 
(left)  and  reporters  (right)  who  often  double  as  pho¬ 
tographers. 


Bob  Weddle,  city  editor  of  the  Sherman 
(Tex.)  Democrat,  says,  “It  wasn’t  until  some 
time  after  we  adopted  scan-a-graver  that 
we  realized  what  an  easy  matter  it  is  to  spice 
up  virtually  all  local  features  with  human- 
interest  pictures,  as  well  as  spot  news  stories 
which  have  picture  possibilities.” 

Weddle  sums  it  up  this  way:  “We’ve 
never  found  anything  to  beat  local-interest 
feature  pictures  for  attracting  new  readers. 
Our  circulation  figures  show  it  — they’ve 
been  climbing  steadily  ever  since  we  in¬ 
tensified  our  picture  efforts.”  ( The  complete 
story  of  the  Democrat’s  success  with  feature 
photographs  appears  in  Impressions,  Fair- 
child’s  quarterly  publication.) 


IntslligsHt  phofo-iotfrnofisiii  builds  cirevlofion . . , 
and  ktcps  right  on  building  it! 


Elaclronk  Engraving  AAochinas 


John  H.  Barry  Dies; 
Knight  Aide  44  Years 


Detroit 

John  H.  Barry,  82,  honorary 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers  and  for¬ 
merly  general  manager  of  the 
Knight  papers,  died  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  here,  Nov.  4. 

Mr.  Barry  had  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers  for  44  years.  He  retired 
as  general  manager  in  1952.  At 
that  time,  John  S.  Knight,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  papers, 
said:  “In  my  judgment,  Jack 
Barr>'  is  without  a  peer  in  the 
problems  of  management.” 

Began  as  a  Teacher 

Bom  in  New  Milford,  Pa., 
of  an  Irish  Catholic  family, 
which  later  moved  to  Great 
Bend,  Pa.,  Jack  Barry  learned 
early  in  life  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility.  His  mother  died  while 
he  was  still  in  his  teens  and 
sorrow  made  his  father  an  in¬ 
valid.  Young  Barry  was  both 
father  and  mother  to  seven 
brothers  and  sisters  while  he 
was  in  high  school. 


His  high  grades  in  school  led 
to  his  being  hired  at  gradua¬ 
tion  as  a  teacher,  a  post  he 
held  for  10  years.  He  later 
graduated  from  the  Eastman 
School  of  Business  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Barry’s  entrance  into  the 
newspaper  field  came  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  working  for  the  late 
Col.  Charles  M.  Hasbrook,  news¬ 
paper  consultant.  Hasbrook  put 
“ailing”  newspapers  on  their 
feet.  Mr.  Barry  served  as  his 
secretary. 

While  working  for  Col.  Has¬ 
brook,  Mr.  Barry  went  to  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.  in  1904.  He  be¬ 
came  office  manager  of  the 
Binghamton  Press.  Contempor¬ 
ary  with  Mr.  Barry  on  the 
Press  was  Frank  Tripp,  later 
general  manager  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers. 

It  was  in  Binghamton,  also, 
that  Jack  Barry  came  to  know 
Horace  S.  Seymour.  They  work¬ 
ed  together  for  seven  years  and 
went  to  Akron  in  1911 — Mr. 


John  H.  Barry 


Barry  as  business  manager  and 
Mr.  Seymour  as  circulation 
manager  of  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal. 

The  Akron  paper  was  owned 
by  the  late  Charles  Landon 
Knight,  father  of  John  S. 
Knight.  Mr.  Barry  was  credited 
with  having  matched  the  elder 
Knight’s  fiery  personal  journal¬ 
ism  with  sound  business  meth¬ 
ods. 

Aided  in  Expansion 

Mr.  Barry  was  a  great  ad¬ 
mirer  of  C.  L.  Knight  and 
showed  the  same  devotion  to 
his  two  sons,  John  and  James. 
He  worked  closely  with  John 
Knight  when  he  took  over  the 
Beacon  Journal  in  1933  and 
took  the  same  interest  when 
James  Knight  became  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald.  Similarly,  he  aided  active¬ 
ly  when  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press  and  Chicago  Daily 
News  were  added  to  the  Knight 
group. 

Mr.  Barry  and  John  Knight 
always  were  in  agreement  on 
one  point — each  of  the  Knight 
newspapers  must  be  indepen¬ 
dent.  They  must  not  be  con¬ 
ducted  as  a  “chain.” 

Master  at  Figures 

Mr.  Barry  was  a  “master  at 
figures”  and  was  given  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  rapidity 
in  which  Mr.  Knight  and  his 
associates  retired  the  indebted¬ 
ness  on  both  the  Free  Press  and 
the  Daily  News.  Jack  Barry 
worked  wonders  by  careful 
economies  that  did  not  include 
firings. 

Mr.  Barry  was  a  dignified, 
well-groomed  executive,  who 
admitted  that  he  was  “a  clock 
watcher.”  He  was  not  impres¬ 
sed  by  employes  who  stayed  on 
the  job  after  hours.  When  5 
o’clock  came,  Mr.  Barry  went 
home. 

“The  man  who  says  that  he 
does  not  limit  his  business  to 
his  working  hours,”  he  said, 
“does  not  generally  devote  his 
efforts  whole-heartedly  to  his 
business  when  he  should.” 


In  Aki'un,  Mr.  Bany  was 
noted  for  his  interest  in  music. 
His  home  had  a  piano  and 
electric  organ  for  classical 
music  and  his  recreation  room 
a  phonograph  for  lighter  tunes. 

Mr.  BaiTy  served  as  manager 
of  the  Akron  Civic  Opera  Guild 
and  he  also  served  as  head  of 
a  committee  administering  the 
Knight  Memorial  Education 
Fund. 

Mr.  Barry’s  underlying  phil¬ 
osophy  was:  “The  best  way  to 
keep  young  is  to  forget  your¬ 
self  and  to  help  others.” 

Mr.  Barry  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Mary  Ellen;  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Lee  Schumacher,  and  a 
son,  John,  all  of  Akron. 

• 

Andrew  Banks 
Dies  in  Baltimore 


Baltimore,  Md. 

Andrew  Banks  Jr.,  55,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
News-Post  and  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can  and  a  city 
editor  of  the 
papers  for  28 
years  died  here 
Oct.  28  after  a 
week’s  illness. 

He  had  boen 
appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  in 
August. 

He  was 
Banks  stricken  at  his 

home  Oct.  22 
while  preparing  to  leave  for  his 
office. 


Mr.  Banks,  descendant  of  two 
old  Maryland  families,  was 
born  and  educated  in  Baltimore. 
He  broke  into  newspaper  work 
in  1922  as  a  reporter  on  the 
American — then  a  daily.  When 
Scripps-Howard  established  the 
Baltimore  Post  the  same  year, 
he  went  to  the  newspaper  and 
soon  thereafter  became  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

In  1926  Mr.  Banks  went  to 
the  News  as  a  rewrite  man,  but 
soon  was  named  assistant  city 
editor,  then  city  editor.  When 
the  News  took  over  the  Post, 
he  continued  as  city  editor  of 
the  merged  paper  and  held  that 
post  until  made  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hearst  papers  last 
August. 


New  A<I  Manager 

Ft.  Way.ne,  Ind. 

Karl  H.  Carstens,  who  has 
been  Magnavox’s  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
television-radio-phonograph  di¬ 
vision  of  Magnavox  Co.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  B.  L.  Redden,  resigned. 
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Dental  Scientists 
Now  Concede  Soft  Drinks 


ARE  NO  ORAL  PROBLEM 


While  dental  spokesmen  are  surely  entitled  to  their 
views  . . .  upon  careful  examination,  their  objections  to 
soft  drinks  have  not  been  borne  out  in  rigorous  scientific 
studies.  This,  outstanding  dental  scientists  are  now 
beginning  to  concede. 


Consider . . .  soft  drinks  have  been  often  asked  to  take 
a  dental  rap  because  they  contain  sugar.  However,  re¬ 
peated  experiments  conducted  by  researchers  at  leading 
institutions  plainly  point  out  that  the  sugar  in  soft  drinks 
passes  so  quickly  through  the  mouth  that  a  caries-favor¬ 
able  condition  cannot  result. 


Consider  .  .  .  exhaustive  dental  examinations  of  World 
War  II  inductees  from  48  States  which  clearly  revealed 
the  lowest  incidence  of  caries  originating  in  locales  where 
soft  drink  consumption  was  highest! 


Consider . . .  similar  clinical  studies  which  show  that 
other  liquids  and  fruits  usually  recommended  in  lieu  of 
soft  drinks  invariably  contain  a  higher  ratio  of  the  car¬ 
bohydrate  usually  blamed  for  promoting  tooth  decay. 

Lastly,  consider  the  millions  who  safely  enjoy  the  whole¬ 
some  food  products  of  a  modern  giant  industry  at  econ¬ 
omy  prices.  A  better  reason  to  enjoy  this  doctor  —  and 
nutritionist-approved  refreshment  never  existed. 


American  Bottlers 
of  Carbonated  Beverages, 


WASHINGTON  *,  D.  C 


Im  I  Tkd  Sational  Aaociation  0/  tJU  Soft  Drink  Industry 


The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated 
Beverages  is  a  non-profit  association  of 
manufacturers  of  bottled  soft  drinks, 
■with  members  in  every  State.  Its  pur¬ 
poses  .  ..to  improve  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  methods  through  education  and 
research,  and  to  promote  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 
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Publishers,  Hold  That  Line! 

Rate  Card  Strictness 
Will  Boost  Revenue 

By  Samuel  L.  Schmid 


Adam  Hats,  Firestone  Tires,  furnish  mats  of  full  page,  half 
etc.  Their  products  are  on  sale  page  and  quarter  page  adver- 
everywhere.  They  have  national  tisements  to  local  outlets  and 
distribution  and  every  copy  of  offer  to  pay  for  the  advertising 
a  newspaper  that  carries  their  above  one  dealer’s  name  and 
message  influences  the  purchase  this  copy  is  accepted  by  news- 
of  their  product  whether  they  papers  even  though  they  well 
go  to  the  manufacturer’s  own  know  that  the  distribution  of 
outlet  or  to  the  independent  re-  these  products  is  not  conflne<l 
tailer  who  sells  the  product.  ,  exclusively  to  the  one  dealer 
Then  1  refer  to  the  toiletries  whose  name  appears  in  the 


Newspaper  publishers  are 
facing  a  serious  problem  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  prices 
of  newsprint  just  announced  by 
several  of  the  paper  mills.  The 
added  cost  of  newsprint  plus 
the  continued  increased  over¬ 
head  raises  a  problem  which 
has  the  publishers  currently 
worried. 

Usually  the  need  to  meet 
these  increased  costs  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  in  the  past 
has  prompted  the  publishers 
either  to  increase  the  price  of 
the  newspaper  to  the  readers 
or  to  increase  advertising  rates, 
and  some  have  been  compelled 
to  resort  to  both  these  actions. 

Now  the  latest  increase  in 
the  cost  of  newsprint  brings 
the  problem  of  again  increas¬ 
ing  the  price  of  the  newspaper 
from  5  to  7  or  10  cents  per 
copy  daily  or  increase  the  ad¬ 
vertising  rates. 

Ad  Funds  Diverted 

I  believe  that  if  they  will 
stick  to  their  current  rate  cards 
and  follow  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  established  many  years 
ago,  they  can  increase  their 
‘revenue  considerably  without 
resorting  to  any  increase  either 
in  rates  or  circulation  prices. 

Four  hundred  million  dollars 
($400,000,000),  according  to  a 
man  well  known  in  publishing 
and  advertising  who  has  made 
a  study  of  this  question,  is  di¬ 
verted  from  general  advertis¬ 
ing  to  local  advertising  each 
year. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  over 
the  years  ways  and  means  have 


(For  more  than  50  years,  Mr. 
Schmid  has  been  active  in  sell¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertising;  46 
years  with  Paul  Block  and  then 
its  successor  firm  of  represen¬ 
tatives,  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt.  He  was  recently  re¬ 
tired  as  director  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  company.) 

been  devised  to  place  advertis¬ 
ing  at  local  rates  which  shouUI 
be  charged  for  at  the  general 
rates.  Various  subterfuges  have 
been  used;  some  of  them  very 
clever,  and  I  say  this  regret¬ 
fully,  also  with  the  consent  and 
in  some  cases  the  assistance  of 
the  local  advertising  managers 
of  some  newspapers.  If  this 
abuse  of  the  rate  card  and  the 
rate  structure  continues,  many 
newspapers  will  have  to  go  out 
of  business. 

I  say  this  can  be  avoided  if 
there  are  enough  courageous 
publishers  who  will  instruct 
their  advertising  directors  or 
their  local  advertising  managers 
that  advertising  that  properly 
belongs  in  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  classification  should  be 
accepted  at  no  other  rate  than 
the  general  rates. 

I  feel  that  manufacturers  of 
products  that  have  their  own 
retail  outlets  and  sell  also  to 
independent  dealers  should  pay 
the  general  advertising  rate  to 
every  newspaper  in  every  city 
whether  or  not  they  have  a 
local  store. 

I  refer  to  such  manufacturers 
as  Regal  Shoes,  Dobbs  Hats, 


manufacturers  who  give  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  drug  chains  an 
advertising  allowance  as  an 
added  inducement  to  give  them 
large  orders  for  their  products. 

Lanolin  Switching  to  Local 

Take  the  case  of  Lanolin 
Plus.  Here  is  a  large  advertiser 
who  has  spent  considerable 
money  at  general  rates  in  news¬ 
papers,  yet  in  recent  months 
they  are  gradually  switching 
some  of  their  business  from 
national  to  local  rates.  This  is 
probably  at  the  request  of  some 
of  their  local  outlets  because 
I  noticed  in  one  city  one  of 
their  600  line  ads  ran  at  gen¬ 
eral  rates  without  any  dealer 
tie-up,  yet  in  another  city  the 
same  piece  of  copy  i-an  above 
the  name  of  a  drug  chain.  In 
other  words  all  that  the  drug 
chain  had  to  do  was  add  its 
logotype  to  the  copy  and  it 
was  accepted  at  local  rates. 

Roux  Hair  Preparation  has 
at  times  placed  full  page  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  New  York  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  for  several 
weeks,  each  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  over  the  name  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  store,  all  placed  at  local 
rates  not  withstanding  the  fact 
that  Roux  has  distribution  in 
practically  all  other  stores  that 
sell  hair  preparations. 

In  New  York  City,  Helena 
Rubenstein,  Elizabeth  Arden, 
Coty,  Revlon  and  other  well 
known  toiletries  manufacturers 
place  their  copy  at  local  rates 
because  they  have  salons  in 
New  York  City. 

Some  of  these  toiletries  con¬ 
cerns  do  have  beauty  salons 


copy.  Therefore  every  copy  of 
the  newspaper  can  help  sell  the 
product  and  the  manufacturer 
knows  it. 

Do  you  remember  the  days 
when  you  carried  Arrow  Shirt 
and  Collar  advertising  and  a 
great  deal  of  men’s  clothing 
advertising  at  general  rates  ? 
How  much  do  you  carry  today? 
Very  little.  Because  practically 
all  of  the  money  is  being  spent 
in  newspapers  through  the 
chain  men’s  furnishing  stores 
and  department  store  outlets. 

Women’s  and  men’s  apparel 
advertising  is  one  of  the  small¬ 
est  classifications  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  fields.  Yet  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  largest 
classifications  in  local  adver¬ 
tising  and  most  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  is  of  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  trade  marked  merchandise. 
The  manufacturers  use  the 
magazines  to  popularize  and 
familiarize  their  trade  name, 
but  their  local  advertising 
which  creates  the  sales,  is 
placed  at  lower  rates. 

Appliance  advertising  is  one 
of  the  newspaper’s  chief  prob¬ 
lems  today.  The  television  and 
radio  sets,  refrigerators,  wash¬ 
ing  machines  and  other  house¬ 
hold  appliances  advertising  is 
mainly  being  placed  locally. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  classifications. 

Movie  Volume  (Jets  Smaller 

Motion  picture  advertising  is 
another  classification  that  has 
suffered  greatly  by  the  inroad 
of  local  placement.  This  has 
been  and  is  an  important  class¬ 
ification,  yet  the  volume  placed 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 


such  as  Helena  Rubenstein, 
Elizabeth  Arden,  where  beauty 
treatments  are  given,  such  copy 
is  of  course  of  a  local  nature 
and  should  be  accepted  by 
newspapers  at  the  local  rates. 
My  criticism  is  directed  to  the 
much  larger  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  placed  by  these  toiletries 
manufacturers  that  feature 
their  lipsticks,  face  powders, 
creams,  etc.  that  are  on  sale 
generally  in  practically  every 
important  department  and  drug 
store  in  the  metropolitan  areas, 
and  in  the  United  States  so 
that  the  entire  circulations  of 
these  newspapers  help  to  sell 
these  products. 

Some  of  these  manufacturers 


by  the  advertising  agency  keeps 
growing  smaller  and  smaller  as 
deals  are  being  made  by  the 
local  theatres  to  nm  the  na¬ 
tional  copy  at  local  rates. 

There  is  a  way  to  overcome 
this,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
in  every  community  where 
there  are  downtown  first  run 
houses,  these  theatres  should 
be  charged  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  rate  for  their  big  new 
feature  films. 

In  the  first  place  these  thea¬ 
tres  charge  more  than  the 
neighborhood  houses  because 
they  have  the  first  run  of  a 
big  picture.  The  theatre  draws 
from  all  the  territory  covered 
(Continued  on  Tpage  38) 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


It  S  A  **Flin  Tr66.  children  love  to 

clamber  over  weird-looking  objects,  so 
finally  a  special  “Fun  Tree”  at  lakeside 
Park,  Oakland,  California,  has  been  built 
for  that  very  purpose.  The  framework  is 
made  of  steel  pipe  and  metal  lath,  and  is 
covered  with  plaster. 


Se*  Th*  United  States  Steel  Hour.  It's  a  full-hour 
TV  program  presented  every  other  week  by 
United  States  Steel.  Consult  your  local  news¬ 
paper  for  time  and  station. 


This  trade-mark  is  your  guide  to  quality  steel 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertisement,  write  United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place.  Pit  sburgh.  Pa. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  .  .  AMERICAN  STEEL  t  WIRE  ond  CYCLONE  FENCE . .  COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL  .  .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  .  .  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  .  .  NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  .  .  TENNESSEE  COAL  A  IRON  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  OivMeei  of  UNITED  STATES  STEU  CORPORATION,  PITTSMmai 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES,  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY 


Big[S6St  In  ThS  World,  it  takes  33  mUUon 

watts  of  electrical  power  to  operate  this  24*/^- 
foot-diameter  electric  melting  furnace.  It's 
the  largest  such  furnace  ever  built,  and  it 
holds  400,000  pounds  of  steel.  United  States 
Steel  designed  and  manufactured  the  fur¬ 
nace  for  a  new,  modern  steel  mill. 


Adequate  Wiring- Sealed  In  Steel.  This 

man  is  pulling  electrical  cable  through  rigid 
steel  conduit.  It’s  the  safest  wiring  method 
known;  the  rigid  steel  conduit  protects  the 
cable,  and  it  protects  the  building  against 
disastrous  electrical  fires.  United  States  Steel 
makes  a  complete  line  of  steel  pipe  for  rigid 
conduit  and  electrical  cable. 
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Study  Tells  How  Readers 
Depend  on  Their  Papers 


The  bond  between  newspaper 
and  reader  is  much  like  that 
between  friends,  Lee  Hills,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
recently. 

Mr.  Hills  revealed  for  the 
first  time  some  of  the  findings 
made  by  Dr.  Burleigh  Gardner 
and  his  staff  of  Social  Research, 
Inc.,  who  conducted  a  motiva¬ 
tion  study  for  the  Free  Press 
to  find  out  what  makes  news¬ 
paper  readers  tick. 

Readers  like  the  familiar  and 
things  confirming  their  own 
opinions,  the  study  revealed. 
“The  sameness  seems  to  be 
more  important  than  the  differ¬ 
ence,”  explained  Mr.  Hills. 
“Recipes  and  fashions  come  and 
go,  but  the  women’s  section  is 
always  there.  You  can  count 
on  one  paper  for  sex  and  scan¬ 
dal,  wherever  it  happens,  and 
on  another  for  good  taste  and 
thorough  coverage.” 

Turning  to  some  of  the 
“basic  truths”  about  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  all  readers  and  their 
newspapers,  based  on  Dr.  Gard¬ 
ner’s  analysis  of  interviews,  Mr. 
Hills  stressed: 

1.  Newspaper  reading  is 
regulated  and  routinized.  “This 
routine  begins  with  getting  the 
paper,”  he  told  circulators. 
“That’s  your  job.” 

2.  The  newspaper  provides 
currency  for  social  contact — it 
oils  the  wheels  of  sociability. 

3.  The  printed  word  has  dig¬ 
nity  and  prestige. 

4.  There’s  a  strong  feeling 
that  reading  a  newspaper  is  a 
good  citizen’s  duty. 


5.  The  newspaper  provides 
affiliations.  “Like  a  friend,”  he 
said,  “it’s  not  truly  impersonal. 
The  gossip  goes  on  between  the 
paper  and  reader.” 

6.  The  newspaper  is  inti¬ 
mately  familiar.  “The  reader 
feels  familiar  with  everything 
about  it  except  today’s  content,” 
he  explained.  “The  visual  for¬ 
mat,  the  type,  the  sequence,  the 
features,  the  headline  style,  the 
leading  names  and  conspicuous 
earmarks  are  all  significant.” 

The  underlying  feeling  voiced 
by  those  interviewed  was  that 
people  who  read  newspapers 
are  “better  people”  than  the 
ones  who  get  their  news  from 
pictures  or  spoken  words,  said 
Mr.  Hills.  Typical  of  the  kind 
of  comment  to  researchers  on 
this  point  was  the  following: 

“Well,  TV  has  lots  of  news, 
too.  But  I  don’t  know,  it  just 
goes  by  me.  I  prefer  to  read  it 
in  the  paper.  Then  I  know 
what  happened.” 

Mr.  Hills  urged  a  closer  un¬ 
derstanding  between  circula¬ 
tion  and  editorial  executives. 

“Circulation  turnover  points 
up  the  fact  that  the  paper 
doesn’t  sell  itself,  although 
some  of  us  editors  like  to  think 
.so,”  he  said.  '‘Somebody  has  to 
sell  it.  No  editor  is  genius 
enough  to  provide  a  steady, 
guaranteed  audience  through 
his  own  efforts.” 

• 

New  Rates  Announced 

Effective  Dec.  1,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  of  the  Orange 
(Tex.)  Leader  will  be  increased 
to  eight  cents  per  agate  line. 
Contracts  in  effect  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  at  the  old  rate  of  seven 
cents  for  60  days  from  Dec.  1. 


ALL  business  is  People 
ALL  People  love 
LOCAL  News! 


JULIUS  MATHEWS 

SPECIAL  AGENCY,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Salesmen  in  Chicago,  new  york,  Detroit, 

BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA,  PITTSBURGH,  SYRACUSE,  and  “WHERE- 

ever”  National  Advertising  can  be  sold. 


Flood  Washes  Atvay 
Old  Conn.  Weekly 

WiNSTED,  Conn. 

Directors  of  Citizen  Printing 
Company,  publishers  of  the 
Winsted  (Conn.)  Evening  Citi¬ 
zen,  have  decided  not  to  revive 
the  Winsted  Herald  and  Lead¬ 
er,  a  weekly  published  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Citizen,  be¬ 
cause  of  difficulty  in  tracing 
records  lost  in  the  Aug.  19 
floods. 

The  weekly  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  ever  since  the  Citizen 
was  founded  in  1888. 


Rate  Card 

{Continued  from  page  36) 


by  the  newspaper  because  there 
are  people  who  like  to  see  the 
new  pictures  first  and  do  not 
care  to  wait  until  they  reach 
their  neighborhood  theatre.  Cer¬ 
tainly  neighborhood  houses  that 
advertise  and  draw  from  a 
small  segment  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  circulation  should  continue 
to  get  lower  rates,  but  the  first 
ran  hou.ses  should  pay  the  gen¬ 
eral  rates. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  ways  that  can  be  used  to 
increase  revenues  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher  without  using  any  new 
rate  cards.  All  they  have  to  do 
is  to  stick  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  set  up  many  years 
ago,  and  which  have  been  slow¬ 
ly  broken  down  by  clever  adver¬ 
tising  people  and  weak  adver¬ 
tising  managers  who  are  afraid 
to  lose  a  piece  of  business  be¬ 
cause  they  fear  their  competi¬ 
tor  will  accept  it. 

This  raises  another  thought. 
Usually  the  rate  breaker  does 
not  approach  the  first  paper  in 
a  market.  He  goes  to  the  second 
or  third  or  fourth  paper  in  a 
town,  and  the  weak  papers 
which  carry  considerable  less 
copy  than  the  strong  papers 
anxious  to  build  up  their  linage 
and  income  are  the  first  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  schedule  at  lower  rates 
as  long  as  they  can  find  some 
excuse  to  do  so.  Therefore  I 
say  the  publishers  of  the  small¬ 
er  papers  in  a  community 
should  be  the  first  to  stiffen 
their  back  and  stand  by  their 
rate  cards,  and  some  day  all  of 
the  above  abuses  will  have  been 
cured. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  in¬ 
stances  of  how  the  four  hundred 
million  dollars  worth  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  is  being  divert¬ 
ed.  I  hope  that  I  have  convinced 
some  publishers  that  they 
should  do  something  to  remedy 
this  situation  and  share  in  the 
general  prosperity. 


Realty  and  Home 
Awards  Given 

Winners  of  the  1955  contests 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Editors  for  the 
best  newspaper  real  estate  and 
home  sections  in  America,  and 
for  the  best  single  real  estate 
feature  story  or  series,  were 
announced  this  week. 

NAREE  President  William 
Manly,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  real  estate  editor,  listed  the 
winners  as  follows: 

Best  real  estate  section — 
Netvark  (N.J.)  News,  John  W. 
Ketnpson,  editor.  Honorable 
mention:  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 
John  Senning. 

Best  home  section  —  Arizona 
Republic,  Phoenix,  Mary  Thom¬ 
as;  Honorable  Mention:  Cedar 
Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette,  Naomi 
Doebel. 

Feature  story  or  series  — 
Bergen  Evening  Record,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.  J.,  Bill  Oriol.  Honor¬ 
able  Mention:  Washington  (I). 
C.)  Post  &  Times-Herald,  Paul 
Herron. 

Besides  certificates  to  the 
winning  newspapers,  the  awards 
included  three  $50  cash  prizes 
provided  by  NAREE  for  the 
editors  of  the  winning  sections 
and  the  writer  of  the  winning 
series. 

• 

Parade  Offers  TV 
Spots  to  Papers 

Animated  TV  spots  are  be¬ 
ing  supplied  by  Parade  to  its 
distributing  papers  using  TV  in 
their  promotion  of  Parade  and 
the  Sunday  package. 

This  is  the  first  time  that 
a  syndicated  supplement  has 
ever  offered  material  of  this 
type  to  its  distributing  papers. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  TV  slide's  of  the  cover 
and  the  lead  story  that  are 
sent  out  each  week  to  the  dis¬ 
tributing  papers  along  with 
suggested  script  material. 

This  new  promotion  resulted 
from  an  idea  originally  sug¬ 
gested  by  Raoul  Blumberg,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  manager 
of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
and  Times  Herald. 

• 

‘Deadline’  on  Air 

Jackson,  Miss. 

The  State  Times  has  started 
a  five-minute  daily  radio  broad¬ 
cast  from  the  newsroom  titled 
“deadline.”  Against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  humming  typewrit¬ 
ers,  Feature  Editor  Norman 
Shavin  interviews  the  reporter 
who  has  turned  in  the  day’s 
best  story. 
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Fuels  for  the  Stratosphere 


And  Beyond 


Famous  Rocket  Expert 


by  WILLY  LEY 


During  my  lecture  tours,  I  visit  a  great  many  oil 
company  laboratories.  Each  time  I  find  oil 
scientists  vitally  interested  in  the  fuels  of  tomorrow. 
In  fact,  our  discussion  automatically  seems  to  turn 
to  fuels  for  all  kinds  of  rockets— for  rocket-propelled 
aircraft— and  finally— for  space-going  craft! 

Rocket  fuel  research  is  highly  complex— and  very 
expensive.  You  see,  there  is  no  “best”  fuel  for  rock¬ 
ets.  Each  rocket  has  special  needs.  For  example,  if 
vour  rocket  is  a  military  missile,  it  may  have  to 
stand  ready,  fully  fueled,  for  quite  some  time.  That 
calls  for  a  fuel  which  can  “stand  and  wait.” 

But  if  you  have  a  towering  research  rocket  which 


carries  instruments  beyond  the  stratosphere  and 
[X)kes  its  nose  into  empty  space  to  see  how  empty 
it  actually  is,  you  need  a  special  fuel  combination 
which  can  be  put  into  the  tanks  just  before  firing. 

Furthermore,  we  want  rocket  fuels  to  contain 


Willy  Lay  is  one  of  the  first  pioneers  in  rocket  research.  As 
early  as  1927  he  became  one  of  the  foimders  of  the  German 
Rocket  Society.  Now  a  popular  author  and  lecturer  on  “rock¬ 
etry,"  Willy  Ley  is  also  a  consultant  to  the  Office  of  Technical 
Services  or  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  a  member  of 
rocket  societies  all  over  the  world. 


more  than  just  a  lot  of  energy.  Like  the  motorist  who 
wants  a  fuel  without  knock  — the  rocket  engineer 
has  lots  of  special  wishes:  his  fuel  must  not  freeze 
on  cold  days  in  the  Arctic— nor  can  it  develop  high 
vapor  pressure  on  a  hot  day  in  the  tropics. 

It  must  not  be  too  light  because  lots  of  fuel  weight 
in  the  tank  is  essential.  It  must  be  in  plentifvd  sup¬ 
ply  because  a  large  rocket  bums  about  300  pounds 
per  second.  For  the  same  reason  it  must  not  cost 
too  much.  And  it  must  be  a  good  heat  conductor 
l^ecause  fuel  is  used  to  cool  the  rocket  motor  from 
outside  before  it  is  injected  to  bum  inside.  And  to 
make  the  rocket  engineer  really  happy,  the  fuel 
should  not  need  any  ignition  but  burst  into  flame 
spontaneously  when  meeting  the  liquid  supplying 
the  vital  oxygen. 

You  can  see  that  developing  “perfect”  rocket  fuels 
is  a  tough  assignment.  But  from  what  Tve  seen  of 
oil  scientists,  they’re  sure  to  meet  this  challenge. 


Top  automotive  engineers  will  tell  you  that  the 
moment  they  come  up  with  an  advanced  engine 
design,  oilmen  always  are  ready  with  the  proper 
fuel  to  power  this  engine  efficiently  and  economi¬ 
cally.  And  in  rocket  research,  oil  scientists  have  al¬ 
ready  contributed  various  jet  fuels,  ethyl  alcohol 
for  research  rockets  and  the  hydrazine  needed  for 
“ignitionless”  rockets. 

There  is  a  good  reason  why  American  oilmen  are 
always  ready  for  tomorrow.  It  is  the  intensely  com¬ 
petitive  nature  of  the  oil  industry.  No  company  can 
stand  still  even  for  a  second.  Each  company  exerts 
every  efiFort  to  stay  ahead  of  rivals  by  developing 
new  and  improved  products  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  The  result  is  progress— lots  of  it. 

To  me  this  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  way  all  of  us 
—whether  we  are  rocket  engineers  or  just  car  own¬ 
ers— benefit  from  the  American  competitive  busi¬ 
ness  system. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  by  outstanding  Americans  who  were  invited  to  examine  the  job  being  done  by  the  U.  S.  oil  industry. 
This  page  is  presented  for  your  information  by  The  American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

(  A  dvertittment ) 
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Blazing  a  New  Santa  Fe  trail ! 


New  Main  Lin 


Santa  Fe  inaugurates  shorter,  faster  passenger  and  freight  route 
between  Dallas  and  Chicago  and  other  points 


It  opens  December  1st .  . .  Santa  Fe’s  new 
main  line  into  Dallas,  the  longest  main 
line  construction  over  new  territory  by 
any  railroad  in  25  years. 

It  is  49.3  miles  long. 

It  begins  a  whole  new  Santa  Fe  rail 
service  for  travelers  and  shippers  in  the 
Dallas  area.  Better,  faster  service  than 
ever  before. 

It  opens  thousands  of  acres  of  newly 
developed  plant  sites  to  give  the  fast¬ 
growing  industries  of  North  Texas  room 
to  stretch. 

This  is  "modern  pioneering”  by  Amer¬ 
ica’s  New  Railroad.  Another  chapter  in 
Santa  Fe’s  long  history  of  trail  blazing 
in  North  Texas  that  started  way  back 
in  1886.  Pioneering — building  new — that 
has  never  stopped. 

All  along  the  line,  people  and  com¬ 
munities  feel  the  benefits  of  Santa  Fe’s 
building  new,  and  day  after  day  some¬ 


thing  new  is  being  done  to  make  "Amer¬ 
ica’s  New  Railroad”  better  and  better. 

It  costs  Santa  Fe  millions  of  earned 
dollars  to  keep  "America’s  New  Railroad” 
growing  newer  every  day  —  but  not  one 
penny  comes  from  the  taxes  you  pay. 


How  Santa  Fe’s  New  Main  Line  into  Dallas 
benefits  North  Texas 


NEW.  The  new  Dallas  main  line  provides 
daily  Santa  Fe  Chief  streamlined  passenger 
service  all  the  way  between  Chicago  and 
Dallas  without  changing  trains. 

NEW.  The  new  Dallas  main  line  cuts  off 
hours  of  shipping  time  for  freight  from 
Chicago,  the  North  and  East — and  provides 
more  time  for  loading  outbound  freight 
at  Dallas. 

NEW.  The  new  Dallas  main  line  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  development  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  fine  plant  sites,  affording  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  than  ever  before  to  progressive  and 
expanding  industries  in  North  Texas. 


SANTA  FE  SYSTEM  LINES 


FORT  WORTH 


CHICAGO 


OTHCR  SANTA  FE  LINES 
LEADING  TO  CLEBURNE, 
HOUSTON,  GALVESTON, 

WEST  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 


DALLAS 
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AMERICA’S  NEW  RAILROAD 


Santa  Fe 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Raymond  A.  McConnell  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Joui-nal  —  appointed  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Benson  to 
the  newly-created  national  soil 
and  water  conservation  ad¬ 
visory  committee. 


Philip  Hochstein,  editor  of 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger — 
awarded  the  American  Legrion’s 
editorial  award  for  an  article 
dealing:  with  the  Legion’s  36th 
anniversary. 


T.  M.  Storke.  publisher  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
News-Press  —  appointed  a  re¬ 
gent  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Walter  H.  Annenberg,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  —  donated 
$100,000  toward  a  new  library 
building  for  the  Peddie  School, 
Hightstown,  N.  J, 


Marshall  B.  Nunlist,  vice 
president-finance  of  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of 
printing  presses  —  elected  a 
director  of  the  company. 


On  the  Business  Side 


UP  HE  GOES  .  .  .  and  so  goes  the  price  of  newsprint  .  .  .  while  newspaper  executives  and  their  wives  sojourn  on 
the  terrace  of  the  SurfRider  Hotel  at  Waikiki  Beach,  Honolulu.  Watching  the  nimble  beachboy  scale  a  coconut 
tree  are:  Left  to  right — Joyce  Swan,  general  manager  of  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Swan;  George 
F.  Russell,  business  manager  of  Tacoma  News-Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Russell;  Stuart  Chambers,  treasurer  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  and  Mrs.  Chambers;  and  Irwin  Maier,  publisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Maier.  Their 
holiday  followed  a  meeting  of  ANPA  Bureau  of  Advertising  directors  at  Pebble  Beach,  Calif. 


Warren  Smith — named  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager  of 
the  Greenville  (Tex.)  Banner, 
succeeding  Howard  Daniel, 
appointed  advertising  director. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gordon  Dickinson  —  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Forest  Grove  (Ore.)  News- 
Times. 

♦  ♦  * 

Max  Silverblatt,  st.eet 


sales  manager  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  since  1917  —  re¬ 
tired. 

*  *  * 

Martin  M.  Walker — named 
national  advertising  manager 
of  the  Toronto  Star  Weekly, 
Sunday  publication  of  tbe 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Star.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  George  Slightam,  re¬ 
signed. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Dorothy  Hawkins,  assistant 
fashion  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times — named  fashion  editor, 
succeeding  Virginia  Pope,  who 
retired  earlier  this  year. 

♦  ■  ♦  * 

Robert  B.  Heeke,  University 
of  Richmond  graduate,  and 
Jack  Breibart,  recent  Army 
veteran — joined  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News 
and  Courier. 

*  *  « 

Francois  Cote,  reporter  for 
Montreal  (P.Q.)  La  Patrie  — 
first  French-speaking  news- 
woman  named  to  Canada’s 
Parliamentary  Press  Gallery. 

«  *  * 

John  Bloska,  former  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  for  the  Waco 
(Tex.)  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  —  named  associate 
editor  of  the  Mexia  (Tex) 
News. 

«  *  * 

Ed  Campbell — named  sports 
editor  of  the  Charleston  (S.C.) 
News  and  Courier,  succeeding 


Bernard  N.  Baker,  now  in  the 
state  news  department. 

«  *  * 

Diana  Burkett  Todd,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun — joined 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  as 
women’s  feature  writer  and 
society  columnist,  succeeding 
Nancy  Woodward,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  marry. 

*  *  * 

H.  Armand  DeMasi,  chief 
copy  editor  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American  —  cited  for 
“outstanding  achievement”  by 
the  Italian  Historical  Society  of 
America. 

*  *  * 

Lucille  E.  Green,  formerly 
associated  with  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  newspapei’s — named  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  of  the  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Courier. 

*  *  * 

Wayne  Bell,  news  editor  of 
the  St.  Helens  (Ore.)  Sentinel 
Mist — named  neWs  editor  of  the 
Ontario  (Ore.)  Argus  Observer, 
replacing  Hugh  Gale,  who 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Consulting  Engineers  Since  1893 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES,  PROCESS  STUDIES.  DESIGN,  SPECIFICATIONS 
PNOCUREMENT  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

to  Fedtral  Si.  Boston,  Mots. 

317  South  Tryon  St.  Choriollo,  N.  C 
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John  Briney,  LouisvUh  staflF  of  Pacific  Stars  and 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal  reporter  Stripes  as  assistant  ne>vs  edi- 
and  son  of  Louisville  Times  tor. 
editor  Russell  Briney  —  i-e-  *  *  * 

signed  to  join  tho  WasMngton  Charles  Sullivan,  recently 
Post  and  Times  Herald.  it  s  Xr-mv 


MRS.  EDRIE  VAN  DORE 
will  take  up  new  duties  Nov.  14 
as  assistant  managing  editor 
for  women’s  affairs  on  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  She  was 
formerly  woman’s  page  editor 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

A  native  of  Detroit,  Mrs.  Van 
Dore  received  her  early  news¬ 
paper  training  on  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  as  an  editorial  as¬ 
sistant,  specializing  in  women’s 
and  children’s  features.  She  PHILLIP  LILLY,  courthouse 
went  to  the  Hartford  Times  in  reporter  for  the  Montgomery 
1943.  (Ala.)  Journal  —  resigned  to 

join  the  Orange  (Tex.)  Lead¬ 
er  as  a  reporter. 


Derick  Daniels,  formerly  (Ala.)  Journal  as  general  as- 
on  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu-  signment  reporter. 
tion  —  joined  the  Miami  (Fla.)  «  *  « 

Herald  copy  desk  staff.  ^  •  /r.,  \ 

^  ^  Leroy  Tripp,  Miami  (Fla.) 

, ,  ,  ,  .  Daily  News  copy  reader  —  now 

Myron  J,  Layton,  former  Miami  Herald  copy 

Ccudwell  (Idaho)  News-Tnbune 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Lawrence  E.  Dennis,  former 
editorial  writer  for  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune  —  named  provost  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 


Gerry  Lee.  Arthur  Stein,  formerly  on 
news  editor  of  tjjg  New  York  American  and 
the  Montgomery  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
(Ala.)  Adver-  ^nd  more  recently  with  Neivs- 
tiser  —  pro-  week  magazine  —  named  pub- 
moted  to  assist-  lisher  of  Coronet  magazine, 
ant  managing  *  *  * 

editor.  Morgan  Zepp,  former  rewrite 

ari^r,  e  e-  iVew  York  Mirror 

graph  editor,  ^  g 

succeeds  im  as  World  Report. 


LARRY  BOULIER  has  resigned  as  advertising 
director  of  the  Forest  Grove  (Ore.)  News-Times 
to  become  managing  editor  of  the  Myrtle  Beach 
(S.  C.)  Sun.  He  is  succeeded  at  Forest  Grove  bv 
BOB  LIPP. 


ALAN  G.  NICHOLAS,  former  executive  on 
New  Orleans  and  Mansfield,  Ohio  newspapers, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  director  of  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post  and  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can. 


Nicholas 


to  join  the  staff  of  the  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram, 
of  which  his  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Minnie  R.  Dwight,  is  editor 
and  publisher,  and  his  father 
managing  editor. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

{Continued  from  page  42) 


purchased  his  own  newspaper 
at  Kirkland,  Wash. 


John  Boyles,  former  politi¬ 
cal  editor  of  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Courier  and  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Indianapolis  Times — 
joined  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
as  a  staff  writer. 


Bill  Woolsey,  former  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean  staffer — joined 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 
news  staff. 


For  more  appeal  to  more  readers,  schedule 


Janet  Lucal,  former  staff 
member  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  and  Milwaukee  Journal 
—  joined  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald. 


your  problems 


Jack  Kerry,  formerly  of  the 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal  and 
Journal-Tribune  —  now  on  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  copy- 
desk. 


By  Ann  Landers 

"Your  Problems"  answers  reader  queries  in  every  field  of 
human  relations;  captures  rapt  reader  attention;  tops  all 
other  advice  columns  in  poll  after  poH. 

Seven-times-weekly  column 
answers  most  intriguing  prob¬ 
lems;  individual,  personal  re¬ 
plies  written  and  mailed  to 
readers  whose  questions  are 
not  answered  in  print.  Many 
leading  editors  agree  that 
"Your  Problems"  is  best  col¬ 
umn  of  its  kind.  Send  for 
samples  of  this  tested,  pro¬ 
ductive  featurel 

GIIO(^  SUN-TIMES 


David  E.  Dexter,  reporter 
for  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
News  —  named  Portland  (Me.) 

Press-Herald  and  Evening  Ex¬ 
press  correspondent  in  Bidde- 
ford  and  Saco. 

*  *  *  Donald  J.  Doyle,  former 

Fred  Michener,  former  chief  of  the  Lebanon,  N.  H., 
staffer  on  the  Des  .Moines  bureau  of  the  Manchester  (N. 
(Iowa)  Register  and  the  Clin-  H.)  Union  Leader  —  named 
ton  (Iowa)  Herald — joined  the  Plainville,  Conn.,  bureau  re- 
Minneapolis  Tribune  as  a  copy-  porter  for  the  New  Britain 
reader.  John  Emmerich,  for-  (Conn.)  Herald. 
merly  with  the  McComb  (Miss.) 

Enterprise-Journal,  has  also 
joined  the  Tribune  copy  desk. 


Bill  Hosokawa,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  —  newly  elected 
president  of  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Sunday  and  Feature 
Editors. 


"I  have  to  beg 
for  haircut  money 
for  the  children." 


Clifford  H.  Edwards,  former 
courthouse  reporter  for  the 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal  — 
Willi A.M  Dwight  Jr.  —  left  now  managing  editor  of  the 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  McCook  (Neb.)  Gazette. 


211  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 
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Pete  Baird  s  the  fourth  estate  . . . 

Quip  Becomes 

GOP  Slogan 

New  Orleans,  La. 

'I'he  Times-Picayuve  editorial 
staff  is  annoyed  and  hurt  that 
phrase-maker  Pete  Baird  hasn’t 
been  credited  with  originating 
the  Republican  Party’s  latest 
slogan  —  “Everything  is  boom¬ 
ing  but  the  guns.”  It  first  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  Baird  “picayune” 
on  June  7th. 

The  phrase  was  al.so  used  the 
next  day  in  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Bavner.  Publisher 
James  G.  Stahlman  like  it  so 
well  he  passed  the  slogan  on 
to  the  White  House.  President 
Eisenhower  passed  it  along  to 
the  Republican  National  Com-  "Whenever  ifi  ungremmatical.  I'll  change  it!" 

mittee,  which  promptly  adopted 

it.  Hugh  Powell  Leaves  Ro 

However,  Senator  Karl  §635,527  Estate  Poi 

Mundt  of  South  Dakota  was  ’ 

credited  with  originating  the  Indepe.ndence,  Kas. 

slogan,  after  an  interview  with  estate  of  the  late  Hugh  p 

J.  W.  Davis.  Associated  Press  '•  ^’o^ell,  former  publisher  of 
Washington  correspondent.  Mr.  ^he  CoffeyviUe  (Kas.)  Journal 
Baird  was  lost  in  the  shuffle.  /o’^er  owner  of  station 

Howard  Jacobs,  Times-Pic-  IvGGF ,  was  appraised  at  $6.^-.,- 
ayune  columnist,  taking  up  the 

sword  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Baird,  here.  He  died  July  6.  Mr.  Pow- 
wrote  to  Senator  Mundt,  re-  12  heirs,  ten  of 

questing  him  to  give  due  credit  "honi  are  nephews  and  nieces, 
for  the  slogan.  f  fh®  '^tter  are  Kenneth 

Mr.  Mundt  replied:  “It  may  ''"‘I  Powell, 

well  be  that  Baird  used  the  executives  of  the  Southwest 
phrase  ahead  of  me.  I  think  it  at  liberal,  Kas. 

is  one  of  those  quips  that  seem  ^  i 

to  fit  the  times  so  well  that  Stiles  Writing  Book 
many  people  have  used  it  in  Qf  Newspaper  Career 
some  form  or  other  ^  was 

“I  am  quite  sure  that  I  never  Hoi 

picked  It  up  from  Mr.  Baird  s  Rockville  Centre.  » 

column  since  I  seldom  see  the  ,  ^  ye^■ea\ed  recently  that  cub 

Times-  icayune^  engaged  in  writing  a  book  kee 

covering  his  i-ecol lections  and  of 
■Aviation  Reporter  experiences  as  a  newspaperman  sta 

Wins  Prize  4th  Time  for  approximately  40  years  nev 

Toronto  P^’^or  to  his  retirement  in  1953. 

He  is  being  assisted  by  Ar- 

For  the  fourth  successive  ^^ur  L.  Hodges,  former  editor  p 
year,  James  Hornick,  aviation  ^.^e  Review-Star,  who  was  on  „ 
reporter  of  Torovto  Globe  and  gr,  years. 

Mail,  has  been  declared  a  win-  ^  Wa 

ner  of  the  Canadian  Aviation  >  .  lor 

Writing  contest,  sponsored  by  Insurance  Dept. 
the  Air  Industries  and  Trans-  Manager  Named 
port  Association.  CHICAGO 

Also  on  the  awards  list  are:  Richard  E.  Blakley,  has  Jo 

News  stories,  over  .50,000  cir-  been  named  manager  of  the 
culation — Cliv  Baxter,  Toronto;  Tribune  Comiiany’s  insurance 
Fred  McLement,  Toronto.  department,  succeeding  R.  F.  ,. 

Series  of  stories  or  articles  Stephens,  assi.stant  treasurer, 

— Clell  Bryant,  Winnipeg;  Lau-  who  held  both  positions.  Mr. 
chie  Chisholm,  Montreal.  Blakley  was  formerly  assistant 

News  stories,  under  .50,000  manager  of  the  department 
circulation — R.V.  Dodds,  Otta-  since  1949.  Before  joining  the 
wa;  Francoise  Cote,  Montreal.  Tribune,  he  was  associated  with  P®> 

Newspaper  editorials  —  Roy  the  Chicago  office  of  Liberty  be( 

Kervin,  Montreal  Gazette.  Mutual  Insurance  Company.  Gl< 


By  Trent 


(©bttuary 

George  Elliott  McCimMiCK,  ^ 
76,  former  managing  editor  of  I 
the  Marion  (Ohio)  Star,  recent-  I 


Ralph  A.  Coniston,  49,  for¬ 
mer  New  York  newspaperman 
and  foreign  correspondent  for 
the  Ne%v  York  Times,  Oct.  29. 

*  *  * 

Charles  E.  Dawson,  31,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Evening  Express  and  recent 
candidate  for  a  vicepresidency 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  Nov.  3. 

*  *  * 

Everett  C.  Watkins,  for  28 
years  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
Nov.  6. 


Hugh  Powell  Leaves 
§635,527  Estate 

Independence,  Kas. 

The  estate  of  the  late  Hugh 
.1.  Powell,  former  publisher  of 
the  CoffeyviUe  (Kas.)  Journal 
and  former  owner  of  station 
KGGF',  was  appraised  at  $6.3.5,- 
.527.8.5  in  an  inventory  filed 
here.  He  died  July  6.  Mr.  Pow¬ 
ell’s  will  names  12  heirs,  ten  of 
whom  are  nephews  and  nieces. 
.\mong  the  latter  are  Kenneth 
.1.  Powell  and  Bert  H.  Powell, 
executives  of  the  .Southwest 
Daily  Times  at  Liberal,  Kas. 

• 

Stiles  Writing  Book 
Of  Newspaper  Career 

James  E.  Stiles,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nassau  Daily  Re¬ 
view-Star  of  Rockville  Centre, 
L.  L,  levealed  recently  that 
he  is  engaged  in  writing  a  book 
covering  his  recollections  and 
experiences  as  a  newspaperman 
for  approximately  40  years 
prior  to  his  retirement  in  1953. 

He  is  being  assisted  by  Ar¬ 
thur  L.  Hodges,  former  editor 
of  the  Review-Star,  who  was  on 
its  staff  for  25  yeai's. 

• 

Insurance  Dept. 

Manager  Named 

Chicago 

Richard  E.  Blakley,  has 
been  named  manager  of  the 
Tribune  Comi)any’s  insurance 
department,  succeeding  R.  F. 
Stephens,  assi.stant  treasurer, 
who  held  both  positions.  Mr. 
Blakley  was  formerly  assistant 
manager  of  the  department 
since  1949.  Before  joining  the 
Tribune,  he  was  associated  with 
the  Chicago  office  of  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance  Company. 


Robert  J.  Taylor,  45, 
Poughkeepsie  Executive 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Robert  J.  Taylor,  45,  business 
office  manager  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  New  Yorker,  died  Oct. 

28  of  a  heart 
attack. 

Mr.  T  a  y  1  o  r, 
a  graduate  of 
Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  was 
stricken  Oct. 
15,  while  at- 
tending  the 
Army-  Syra- 
Taylor  at 

West  Point  and 
was  removed  to  nearby  Cornwall 
Hospital. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  appointed  cir¬ 
culation  mapager  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Eagle  News  in  1935  and 
of  the  Poughkeepsie  Evening 
Star  later  the  same  year.  The 
newspapers  were  consolidated 
with  the  Poughkeepsie  Sunday 
Courier  into  the  seven-day 
Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker. 
Upon  his  return  from  World 
War  II  Army  service,  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  was  appointed  business  of¬ 
fice  manager  in  April,  1946. 

• 

Joseph  Flynn  Dies 

Washington 

Joseph  R.  Flynn,  70,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  September  as  Penta¬ 
gon  press  chief,  died  at  his 
home  last  week  following  a 
heart  seizure.  Mr.  Flynn  had 
spent  his  adult  life  in  newspa¬ 
per  and  press  relations  work, 
beginning  on  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  in  1907. 


Vernon  P.  Barager,  63,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Owen  (Wis.)  En¬ 
terprise  since  1914,  recently. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Louis  M.  SiLANCE,  82,  adver¬ 
tising  executive  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  for  39  years 
before  his  retirement,  Nov.  4. 

*  ^  * 

William  P.  Lunsford,  80, 
former  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Darien  (Ga.)  News,  Oct. 
30. 

♦  «  * 

George  Marion,  50,  former 
reporter  for  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  Havas  News  Agency,  the 
New  York  Mirror  and  in  re¬ 
cent  years  a  contributor  to  the 
New  York  Daily  Worker,  Nov. 
2. 

*  * 

Francis  P.  Green,  83,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times, 
Oct.  27. 

«  *  * 

Robert  B.  Cameron,  84,  who 
started  his  long  newspaper 
career  at  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.) 
Daily  Northwestern  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  Antelope  Valley  Led¬ 
ger-Gazette,  Lancaster,  Calif., 
from  1929  until  he  retired  in 
1949.  recently. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Donald  Addington,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Hills¬ 
boro  (Ore.)  Argus,  recently. 

*  *  « 

Albert  E.  Ray,  61,  a  news 
papei*man  for  more  than  40 
years  and  long  Ft.  Erie,  Ont.. 
correspondent  for  the  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Evening  News,  the  Wel¬ 
land  (Ont.)  Tribune  and  other 
newspapers,  Oct.  23. 
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...WE  KNOW  IT  i4<S  ASBESTOS,  the  natuy'ally  fibrous  mineral 
which  has  the  appearance  of  silk  and  cotton,  yet  will  not  burn. 

One  of  the  earliest  references  to  asbestos  ivas  in  the  description  of 
the  golden  lamp  by  the  Greek  sculptor  Callimachus  which 
burned  before  the  statue  of  Minerva  in  Athens.  The  lamp, 
made  about  JfSO  B.C.,  hcui  a  ivick  ^^of  Carpasian  flax,  ivhich  alone  of  all 
other  things  is  inconsummable  by  fire.'*' 

Research  indicates  that  ^'Carpasian  flax"  was  asbestos  fibre. 

Asbestos,  in  those  ancient  days,  ivas  very  rare  and  the  Roman 
historian,  Pliny,  refers  to  it  as  "equal  in  value  to  the  finest  pearls." 

Today  asbestos,  while  no  longer  so  rare,  has  become  one  of  man's 
most  use  fid  minerals,  serving  him  a  thousand  different  ivays. 

In  the  past  100  years  a  vast  industry  has  grown  up  in  the 
mining  of  asbestos  fibre  and  its  fabrication  into  an  enormous  variety 
of  essential  products.  These  include  industrial  insulations;  brake 
linings  and  friction  materials;  roofing  materials,  floor  tile  and 
other  building  materials;  textiles;  packings  and  gaskets;  water 
and  sewer  pipe  and  electrical  conduit ..  .to  name  some  major  uses. 

Johns-Manville,  with  nearly  a  century  of  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  asbestos  products,  is  also  the  world's  largest  producer 
of  asbestos  fibre.  Our  mines  in  Canada  serve  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  and  the  world  over. 

If  you  would  like  information,  pictures,  or  research  aid  on  asbestos, 
or  any  phase  of  asbestos  exploration,  mining  or  manufacturing,  phone 
Johns-Manville' s  Public  Relations  Department,  at  LExington  2-7600. 

Johns-Manville,  22  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


FKOMOTION 


SEARCH 

BRIDEY  4 
MURPHY 

is  one  of  the  most 
exeiting  stories  to 
be  written  in  years, 

a  feature  that  will  excite  reader 
interest  for  months  to  come  ^ 

Here^s  what  it's  all  about:  Morey  Bernstein  is  a 

young  Pueblo,  Colorado,  businessman  who  developed  an 
interest  in  hypnotism.  After  a  few  successful  experiments 
in  treating  such  psychosomatic  ailments  as  stuttering  and 
chronic  headaches,  he  began  exploring  such  phenomena  as 
age  regression  via  hypnotism.  In  the  midst  of  a  1952  ex¬ 
periment  with  a  local  Pueblo  housewife,  Bernstein  suddenly 
discovered  that  his  subject  was  recalling  a  previous  existence 
in  19th-century  Ireland.  The  Colorado  girl,  as  “Bridey  Mur¬ 
phy”,  was  naming  events,  places,  and  people  she  knew  in 
Cork  and  Belfast  more  than  100  years  ago. 


The  Search  For  Bridey  Murphy  is  Bernstein’s  fascinating 
account  of  this  remarkable  experiment.  Included  in  the 
feature  are  transcriptions  of  actual  tape  recordings  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  “Bridey”  sessions  in  which  the  subject  offers  evi¬ 
dence  of  her  earlier  life.  Already  many  of  Bridey’s  state¬ 
ments  have  been  checked  by  researchers  in  Ireland  and 
an  amazing  number  have  been  corroborated.  Even  the  most 
skeptical  have  been  unable  to  disprove  the  story.  A  weird 
adventure  into  the  unknown  realms  of  the  mind,  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  story  that  bridges  time  and  space,  Morey  Bernstein’s 
Search  For  Bridey  Murphy  is  one  book  serialization  that 
you  can  schedule,  promote,  and  be  sure  you’re  giving  your 
readers  something  out  of  this  world. 

*|«  When  the  Denver  Post  ran  a  series  describing  Bernstein's  SEARCH 

^  last  year,  such  overwhelming  public  interest  resulted  that  the  editors 
had  to  publish  a  follow-up  article  to  answer  the  most  frequently  asked 
questions;  to  summarize  reader  opinion  as  expressed  in  hundreds  of 
letters,  phone  calls,  and  personal  visits;  and  to  tell  again  the  highlights 
of  this  amazing  story. 

Coming  January  8  14  Installments 


Send  now  for  sample  installments  and  for 
free  recording  of  part  of  one  experiment. 


Call,  write,  phone 


^044Jjle<llcufr 


Anonymity  in  Recipe 
For  Housewife  Column 


London,  Ont. 

A  68-page  tabloid-size  cook 
book  went  out  recently  with 
every  copy  of  the  London  Free 
Frees,  (Circ.  94,497).  Under  the 
450  recipes  crowded  into  the 
book  were  such  names  as  "Al¬ 
ways  Going  To,”  "Daisies  Don’t 
Tell”  and  "Blue  Posy”  —  pen 
names  used  by  members  of  the 
Mary  Hastings  Column. 

The  column,  which  began 
more  than  20  years  ago  with  a 
handful  of  letters  from  south¬ 
western  Ontario  housewives, 
now  draws  together  people  from 
nearly  every  province,  more 
than  a  dozen  American  states, 
and  many  points  in  the  British 
Commonwealth.  Their  letters 
come  in  at  the  rate  of  40  to  60 
a  day,  and  occupy  several  col¬ 
umns  in  the  women’s  section, 
six  days  a  week. 

In  a  recent  readership  survey, 
the  column  ranked  second — far 
ahead  of  the  next  women’s  fea¬ 
ture.  All  that  is  necessary  to  do 
to  join  is  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Housewife  Column  edited  by 
Mary  Hastings.  Current  mem¬ 
bership  stands  at  more  than  12,- 
OOO,  and  some  men  have  the 
status  of  “visitor  to  the  column.” 

Charitable  Activities 

The  cook  book  is  one  of  the 
many  activities  bearing  the 
stamp  of  the  African  violet, 
emblem  of  the  column.  F^ifteen 
bales  of  good  used  clothing  con¬ 
tributed  by  members  were  re¬ 
cently  shipped  to  remote  settle¬ 
ments  in  Northern  Ontario. 
Children’s  charities  are  chosen 
each  year  to  receive  sizeable 
sums  contributed  by  members. 
Virtually  every  column  tells  of 
visits  to  shut-ins.  A  request  for 
help  is  always  followed  by  a 
rush  of  offers. 

These  are  all  off  shoots  of 
the  column’s  original  purpose: 
To  serve  as  a  “window  on  the 
world”  for  women  readers. 
From  the  beginning,  pen  names 
have  been  used,  so  that  a  writer 
could  express  herself  without 
fear  of  embarrassment.  Each 
letter,  however,  must  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  writer’s  own 
name.  These  are  held  in  strict 
confidence  by  the  paper. 

At  the  center  of  the  vast  or¬ 
ganization  is  Mary  Hastings 
her.«elf.  The  name  is  a  fictitious 
one,  copyrighted  by  the  Free 
Press.  Nevertheless,  the  role  of 


“Mary”  is  played  by  an  indivi¬ 
dual,  a  grandmother  whose  own 
experiences  have  help  put  her 
“in  tune”  with  the  hundreds  of 
letters  she  receives  each  week. 
This  woman  edits  all  mail,  and 
adds  her  own  footnotes — homey 
philosophy  and  words  of  en¬ 
couragement  —  for  publication 
with  the  letters. 

Members  have  never  met 
Mary  Hastings.  She  receives  no 
office  visitors  or  telephone  calls. 
Nevertheless  members  have 
come  to  associate  her  with 
everything  that  is  good  and 
noble.  They  have  such  an  ideal¬ 
ized  conception  of  her,  and  of 
the  column  itself,  in  fact,  that 
the  newspaper  is  constantly  on 
guard  against  any  invasion  by 
commercialism. 

In  the  early  days  of  the 
column,  Mary  Hastings’  anony¬ 
mity  was  a  simple  matter.  As 
the  years  have  passed,  how¬ 
ever,  the  situation  has  become 
more  complicated.  Thirty  district 
clubs,  formed  on  their  own  by 
members  in  the  area,  meet  re¬ 
gularly.  Representatives  of 
these  groups  sit  on  a  central  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  which  meets 
to  shape  future  activities.  A 
central  picnic,  held  every  Sum¬ 
mer,  draws  from  3,000  to  4,000. 

Since  Mary  Hastings  cannot 
attend  such  gatherings,  she  is 
represented  by  the  newspaper’s 
public  relations  director.  At  all 
times  he  is  careful  not  to  “di¬ 
rect”  any  decisions. 

Daily  Bulletin  Board 

A  “bulletin  board”  appearing 
each  day  in  the  column  carries 
brief  messages  from  one  mem¬ 
ber  to  another;  extends  birth¬ 
day  greetings,  and  expresses  re¬ 
gret  at  bereavements. 

The  pen  names  hide  many 
interesting  personalities,  for  the 
column  embraces  women  of  all 
ages  and  occupation  groups. 
Twin  sisters  write  under  the 
name  of  “The  Sparrows,”  “The 
Robins,”  “The  Bluebirds,”  and 
so  on.  When  one  of  “The  Can¬ 
aries”  was  lost  in  the  crash  of 
an  airplane  on  which  she  served 
as  stewardess,  her  sister — also 
an  airline  stewardess — promptly 
offered  in  her  memory  a  prize 
for  the  youngest  twins  present 
at  the  central  picnic.  A  number 
of  young  women  have  joined 
their  mothers  on  the  column’s 
roster. 
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tolling  coppor  and  alloy  thip  up  la  10"  wida.  Hilt 
now,  high-ipaad  tandam  rolling  mill  it  Hio  lotott 
addition  to  Hit  Kcnotho,  Wit.  plant. 


more  copper 
and  brass 


for  the 


middle  west! 


This  n¥9rsing’typ0  hot  brookdown  roll  roducos  eoppor 
and  alloy  cokos  from  6**  fhicknotsos  to  .44fy*  9090 
in  ono  procoss.  It  can  handle  cakes  weighing  up  tp 
3,000  pounds. 


In  a  few  months.  Anaconda’s  subsidiary.  The  American  Brass  Company, 
will  complete  its  current  expansion  and  improvement  program  at  the 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  plant  . . .  one  of  the  largest  copper  and  brass  mills 
in  the  United  States. 

The  result  will  be  an  engineering  dream  come  true.  Able  to  handle  copper 
and  copper-alloy  cakes  weighing  up  to  3,000  pounds,  this  ultra¬ 
modern  plant  is  ideally  located  to  meet  the  growing  demand  of 
industry  in  the  Middle  West  for  copper  and  copper  alloys  in  the  form 
of  sheet,  strip,  rod,  tubes  and  drawn  products. 

Its  completion  will  mark  one  more  advance  in  Anaconda’s  company-wide 
expansion  and  improvement  program.  Through  such  accomplishments. 
Anaconda  is  constantly  increasing  its  ability  to  serve  American  industry 
in  the  non-ferrous  metal  and  metal-product  fields.  ,ta3»*,n„, 


AnacondA 
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Tha  Amarican  trast  Company 

Anaconda  Wire  A  Cobie  Campany 

Andat  Coppor  Mining  Company 

Chilo  Copper  Company 

Greene  Cananaa  Coppor  Company 

Anaconda  Aluminum  Company 

Anaconda  Salot  Campany 

Inlornational  Smolting  and  KoHning  Campany 


Large  Press 
Center  Near 
Ike’s  Farm 

Gkttysburg,  I'a. 

A  75  by  80-foot  sports  audi¬ 
torium  adjoining  the  Hotel 
Gettysburg  has  been  converted 
into  a  “Little  White  House” 
news  room  in  preparation  for 
President  Eisenhower’s  occu¬ 
pancy  of  his  fai-m  home  near 
here.  (E&P,  Nov,  5,  page  55). 

Henry  Scharf,  manager  of  the 
hotel  which  will  be  headquar¬ 
ters  for  the  White  House  staff 
and  the  press,  said  the  hotel  is 
spending  $20,000  to  convert  the 
auditorium  into  a  news  room. 

Presidential  Press  Secretary 
James  C.  Hageity,  his  assist¬ 
ant,  Murray  Snyder,  and  a 
White  House  communications 
unit  will  have  partitioned  offices 
in  the  press  headquarters. 

When  the  nation’s  news  center 
moves  back  to  Washington,  the 
hotel  will  use  the  remodeled 
auditorium  as  a  ballroom,  Mr. 
Scharf  said. 

Present  plans  are  to  channel 
official  visitors  to  the  farm 
through  the  “news  room”  for 
interviews  after  they  see  the 
Pre.sident.  It  is  not  anticipated 
that  reporters  will  have  regular 
access  to  the  farm  itself.  There 
is  no  shelter  at  the  farm  en¬ 
trance  except  a  one-man  guard 
house. 

Western  Union  is  adding  26 
circuits  and  associated  high 
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speed  printing  telegraph  ap¬ 
paratus  with  a  capacity  of  near¬ 
ly  2,000,000  words  daily  to  its 
facilities  at  Gettysburg. 

Western  Union’s  special  press 
center  will  be  staffed  around  the 
clock  with  press  supervisors, 
operators  and  technicians.  Car- 
roll  S.  Linkins,  Western  Union’s 
national  press  representative 
regularly  stationed  at  the  White 
House,  and  J.  C.  Grant,  general 
press  representative  from  the 
company’s  headquarters  at  New 
York,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
center. 

United  Telephone  Company, 
which  serves  the  area,  is  spend¬ 
ing  $200,000  to  improve  trans¬ 
mission  facilities.  This  includes 
14  miles  of  100-pair  cables  be¬ 
tween  Gettysburg  and  Hanover, 
Pa.,  and  additional  lines  to  Ike’s 
farm. 


Do-It-Yourself 
Pages  Suspended 

Louisville,  Ky. 

After  18  months  of  weekly 
publications,  “do  -  it  -  yourself” 
pages  have  been  dropped  from 
the  Courier- Journal  and  Times. 

.1.  Garrett  Noonan,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  said  the  “do-it- 
yourself”  promotion  had  been 
successful  but  that  “in  its  pre¬ 
sent  form,  it  had  run  its 
course.” 

“We  had  some  other  promo¬ 
tions  which  we  believed  would 
return  more  revenue  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  effort  put  into  these 
pages,”  Mr.  Noonan  said.  “We 
have  not  given  up  the  idea  of 
l  eturning  to  ‘do  -  it  -  yourself’ 
pages.” 

Originally  carried  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Courier-Journal,  the  pages 
were  shifted  to  weekday  publi¬ 
cation.  Each  page  carried  about 
six  columns  of  advertising  and 
two  columns  of  editorial  matter. 


For  3U  years  New 
York’s  leading  inde¬ 
pendent  nen  s  service. 

280  Broadway,  New  York 


Vancouver  Mill 
Project  Doubled 

Directors  of  MacMillan  & 
Bloedel  Limited  have  authorized 
the  spending  of  an  additional 
$18,000,000  to  double  the  pro¬ 
jected  capacity  of  the  news¬ 
print  mill  under  construction  at 
Port  Alberni,  Vancouver  Island. 

B.  M.  Hoffmeister,  president 
of  the  company,  said  this  will 
increase  from  about  300  tons 
to  more  than  600  tons  daily  the 
capacity  of  the  completed  mill 
to  produce  newsprint  for  the 
domestic.  United  States  and 
overseas  markets. 

A  four-roll  machine  will  have 
a  desigpied  running  speed  of 
2500  feet  per  minute.  The  first 
unit  of  the  mill  is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  the  first  half 
of  1957.  The  second  is  expected 
to  be  in  production  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  1958. 


Miami  Herald  Adds 
Broward  County  Section 

Mia.mi,  Fla. 

The  Miami  Herald  has  added 
another  full  weekly  section  to 
its  special  coverage  of  Brow¬ 
ard  County. 

For  the  past  18  months,  the 
Herald  has  been  publishing  a 
Sunday  section  with  a  Broward 
Herald  masthead,  devoted  to 
detailed  coverage  of  Fort 
Lauderdale  and  all  of  Miami’s 
neighboring  county.  Now  run¬ 
ning  20  to  22  pages  a  week, 
the  publication  appears  as  an 
insei-t  with  the  regular  Sunday 
Herald. 

Recently,  the  Herald  launched 
a  Thursday  Broward  Herald. 
It  now  runs  10  pages. 

Broward  Herald  Editor  Hen¬ 
ry  Kinney  has  added  a  new 
staff  writer,  Stanley  Johnson, 
formerly  of  the  Hollywood 
(Fla.)  Sun-Tattler,  and  Eli 
Adams,  former  Herald  copy 
reader,  has  been  promoted  to 
production  editor. 


FCC  to  Hear  Protest 

Washington 
The  Mansfield  (Ohio)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Lorain  (Ohio)  Jour¬ 
nal  have  won  a  hearing  before 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  on  their  protests 
to  license  renew’als  for  two 
radio  stations  against  which 
the  newspapers  had  leveled 
charges  of  “news  pirating.” 


Ottawa  Daily 
Urges  Control 
Over  Forests 

Montreal 

Regulation  of  the  Canadian 
newsprint  and  other  forest  in¬ 
dustries  by  a  federal  commission 
was  urged  Oct.  22  by  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Jourtial.  Questioning  the 
necessity  of  an  increase  in  news¬ 
print  prices,  the  newspaper 
pointed  out  that  Canadian  for¬ 
ests  represent  a  wasting  asset 
of  the  Canadian  people. 

“Why,”  an  editorial  demand¬ 
ed,  “should  use  of  such  an  asset, 
its  exploitation  for  private 
profit,  be  left  to  the  whims  or 
acquisitive  instincts  of  a  small 
group  of  private  persons?” 

The  Journal  also  advocated 
“that  the  Federal  Government 
through  its  Anti-Combines  Law 
should  take  a  look  at  the  new.«- 
print  companies. 

“Free  enterprise  was  never 
meant  to  be,  and  never  should 
be,  just  an  acquisitive  society — 
the  few  left  to  determine  how 
much  the  traffic  will  bear  in 
their  attempt  to  get  the  most 
for  themselves  out  of  something 
that  belongs  to  all  the  people 
and  which  should  be  distributed 
with  justice  for  the  people’s 
good. 

“That  is  why,  in  the  Journal’s 
judgment,  the  use  and  possible 
exploitation  of  Canada’s  for¬ 
ests,  every  tree  of  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  community,  should 
not  be  left  to  the  unsupervised 
acquisitiveness  of  a  few  private 
groups.” 

• 

Klischograph  Makes 
Cuts  on  Aliiniinuni 

Toronto 

Electronic  engraving  on  alu¬ 
minum  was  used  for  the  first 
time  Oct.  28  by  the  Toronto 
Globe  &  Mail  to  make  a  cut  of 
a  photo  of  the  atom-powered 
U.S.S.  Nautilus. 

The  development  of  aluminum 
engraving  was  begun  in  Eng¬ 
land  several  months  ago  by 
George  A.  Smyth,  using  a  Ger¬ 
man-made  machine  called  the 
Klischcgraph.  He  had  used  zinc 
and  magnesium  as  well  as 
plastic. 

He  was  invited  to  Canada  by 
Thomas  H.  Sears,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Sears  Ltd.,  Canadian 
distributors  for  the  Klischo- 
graph,  and  he  worked  with 
James  Harrison,  production 
manager  of  the  Glo^  &  Mail 
in  tests  on  aluminum. 
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How  competitive  pricing 
in  transportation  would  help  you 


in  most  American  businesses,  the  benefits  of  greater 
efificiency  can  be  passed  on  promptly  to  the  public.  In 
the  transportation  business,  however,  this  is  not  always 
the  case. 

Consider  what  has  happened  on  the  railroads: 

In  the  last  30  years  the  speed  of  the  average  freight 
train  has  gone  up  more  than  50  per  cent;  the  load  has 
nearly  doubled  and  the  hourly  output  of  transporta¬ 
tion  has  increased  nearly  three  times. 

To  make  possible  these  and  other  gains  in  efficiency, 
the  railroads  have  spent,  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  nearly  $11,000,(M)0,000 —  every  dollar  of  which 
was  financed  by  the  railroads  themselves. 

But  —  as  is  shown  in  the  report  of  a  special  Cabinet 
Committee  appointed  by  the  President  —  government 
regulation  frequently  denies  to  the  public  the  benefit 
of  the  lower  costs  of  the  most  economical  form  of 
transportation,  so  as  to  protect  the  traffic  and  revenues 
of  carriers  with  higher  costs.  The  result,  as  the  Cabinet 
Committee  says,  is  that  shippers  and,  ultimately,  the 


consuming  public  must  pay  more  for  freight  trans¬ 
portation  than  would  otherwise  lie  necessiuy. 

What  can  be  done  to  correct  this 
unhealthy  situation? 

The  special  Cabinet  Committee  recommended  that 
railroads  and  other  forms  of  regulated  transportation 
be  given  greater  freedom  to  base  their  prices  on  their 
own  natural  advantages.  At  the  same  time,  govern¬ 
ment  regulation  would  continue  to  prevent  charges 
which  are  unreasonably  high  or  unreasonably  low, 
or  are  unduly  discriminatory. 

This  would  make  it  possible  to  pass  on  the  Iwnefits 
of  the  most  efficient  operations  to  shippers,  protlucers 
and  retailers,  and  to  the  con.suming  public  which  in 
the  end  pays  all  transportation  costs. 

Bills  based  on  Cabinet  C'ommittee  recommendations 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  vital  subject,  write  for  the  booklet, 
“why  not  let  competition  work?” 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

843  Transportation  Building  •  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Dibert  Urges  Patience 
In  ABC  Simplification 


Chicago 

Patient  understanding  and 
cooperative  effort  are  essential 
to  furthering  the  simplification 
program  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  says  George  C. 
Dibert,  newly-elected  chairman 
of  the  ABC  board. 

Mr.  Dibert  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  “tripartite  coopera¬ 
tion”  in  a  message  prepared  for 
the  current  issue  of  the  ABC 
News  Bulletin.  “There  has  al¬ 
ways  been  an  interdependence 
of  interests  for  ABC  members,” 
he  pointed  out. 

“The  value  of  ABC  to  pub¬ 
lishers  is  dependent  upon  the 
value  of  ABC-audited  data  to 
buyers,  and  the  value  of  ABC 
to  buyers  is  built  upon  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  pub¬ 
lishers  in  providing  factual  in¬ 
formation  essential  to  the 
sound  investment  of  advertising 
money.” 

Cites  Complexities 

Alluding  to  recent  demands 
of  publisher  members  of  the 
Bureau  that  simplification  of 
auditing  practices  be  pushed 
forward  to  the  end  that  costly 
procedures  be  eliminated,  Mr. 
Dibert  continued; 

“The  ABC  Board  has  before 
it  a  program  of  simplification 
and  clarification  of  rules  and 
bylaws.  It  is  difficult  for  any 
individual  to  visualize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  scope  and  the  many 
ramifications  which  must  be 
covered  in  such  a  study.  (E 
&  P,  Oct.  29,  Page  12.) 

“No  group  can  overnight 
erase  the  complexities  that  have 
been  built  up  over  the  forty- 
one  year  history  of  ABC — built 
up  nc.  only  by  the  demands  of 


advertisers  and  agents  for  moi-e 
audited  facts,  but  also  by  the 
urging  of  publishers  who 
wanted  new  data  reported. 

“In  the  study  of  simplifica¬ 
tion  and  clarification  of  the 
bylaws  and  rules,  we  must  in¬ 
corporate  such  allied  studies  as 
the  evaluation  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  made  available  to  buyers  in 
ABC  reports.  An  important 
pait  of  the  work  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  of  simplification  and 
clarification  must  also  be  the 
study  of  costs  to  publishers  of 
maintaining  records  necessary 
for  audit.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  facilitate  reduction  of 
such  costs  wherever  it  can  be 
done  without  endangering  the 
quality  of  the  ABC  audit. 

“Action  in  this  area,  how¬ 
ever,  can  come  only  with  pa¬ 
tient  understanding  and  cooper¬ 
ative  effort. 

’  “Throughout  any  program 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  ABC  mem¬ 
bers  have  built  a  house  of  in¬ 
tegrity — an  atmosphere  of  con¬ 
fidence  that  is  so  essential  to 
the  advertising  buyer-seller  re¬ 
lationship. 

“This  integrity  must  never 
be  impaired  by  selfish  interest. 
Wholehearted  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  Bureau’s  entire 
membership  can  gain  increased 
recognition  for  ABC-audited 
circulation  facts  as  a  basic 
measure  of  advertising  value. 

“It  is  largely  through  the  un¬ 
questioned  integrity  of  ABC 
audits  that  the  Bureau  is  such 
an  important  contributing  fac¬ 
tor  to  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and,  thus,  to  all  free  enter¬ 
prise.” 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

ACB  relieves  the 
publisher’s  office  of 
considerable  detail 
work  and  expense 
connected  with 
checking  copy  dis¬ 
tribution. 


Service  Offices  I  •  new  TaiK  •  cnicdgo 
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Hr  advertising 


If 


you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3.30, 
IT rite  for  sample  copy. 


3  Dec.  Paydays 
In  Bi-  Weekly  Plan 

Dallas,  Tex. 

The  Belo  Plan  of  semi-month¬ 
ly  paydays  is  being  discontinued 
by  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
effective  Nov.  16.  The  Belo  Plan 
— named  after  the  publishing 
company  —  was  inaugurated 
June  1,  1946  when  the  News 
adopted  a  five-day,  40-hour 
week. 

Under  the  new  plan,  payday 
will  come  every  other  Friday 
and  will  embrace  the  standard 
40-hour  week  as  defined  by  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division.  There 
will  be  26  paydays  annually, 
instead  of  24,  and  the  first 
check,  covering  the  period  end¬ 
ing  Nov.  29,  will  be  distributed 
Dec.  2.  Thus,  there  will  be  three 
paydays  this  December. 


Paper  Wins  Battle 
On  Realty  Valuation 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

The  Missouri  state  tax  com¬ 
mission  has  reversed  an  effort 
of  the  county  board  of  equaliza¬ 
tion  to  boost  the  assessed  valu¬ 
ation  of  the  property  of  the 
News-Press  and  Gazette  Co.  by 
$30,180. 

The  newspaper  had  attacked 
the  proposed  increase  on  the 
ground  it  was  retaliation  for 
criticism  voiced  of  the  county 
court.  The  county  board  had 
increased  the  valuation  of  the 
property  of  the  newspaper  firm 
from  $69,820  to  $100,000.  The 
tax  commission,  after  hearing 
real  estate  experts,  ordered  the 
valuation  reinstated  at  the  $69, 
820  figure. 

• 

Enquirer  Dividend 

Cincinnati 
Roger  H.  Ferger,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  reported  earnings  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  Sept.  30 
were  the  best  in  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  three  years  under  com¬ 
munity-employe  ownership.  Di¬ 
rectors  have  declared  a  30  cents 
a  share  dividend  on  common 
stock,  payable  Dec.  14  to  stock¬ 
holders  of  record  Nov.  28. 

• 

$116  Scale  in  1956 

Cincinnati 
Top  minimum  for  1955  of 
members  of  the  Enquirer  Edi¬ 
torial  Employetes  Association 
has  been  lifted  from  $109  to 
$114  weekly.  A  two-year  con¬ 
tract  will  up  the  top  minimum 
to  $116  in  1956. 


Buffalo  News 
Bids  for  Site 
For  New  Plant 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Plans  for  new  printing  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  and  new  space  for  news¬ 
print  storage,  garage  and  park¬ 
ing  were  disclosed  Oct.  31  when 
the  New  York  State  Thru  way 
Authority  conducted  a  public 
auction  of  surplus  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  Railroad  properties  in 
downtown  Buffalo. 

The  News  was  the  sole  bid¬ 
der,  with  a  final  offer  of  $551,- 
000  for  a  plot  containing  ap¬ 
proximately  110,000  square  feet 
of  land  at  Washington  and 
Scott  Sts.  The  site  most  re¬ 
cently  had  been  used  as  the 
Lehigh’s  downtown  passenger 
station.  Final  action  will  be 
taken  by  the  Authority  on  or 
before  Nov.  17. 

The  News  submitted  to  the 
Authority  a  letter  and  engi¬ 
neering  sketches  showing  the 
proposed  use  for  the  land.  If 
the  sale  of  the  property  is  con¬ 
summated,  the  News  also  ex¬ 
pects  to  acquire  some  New 
York  Central  property  abutting 
to  the  north  to  provide  space 
for  a  railroad  siding. 

Edward  H.  Butler,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  News,  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  eventually  might  require 
the  addition  of  an  office  build¬ 
ing  fronting  on  Washington  St. 
However,  he  said,  there  are  no 
present  plans  to  change  the 
location  of  the  News  editorial 
and  business  offices  from  Main 
and  Seneca  Sts. 

“It  is  intended  to  proceed 
with  construction  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  pass¬ 
ing  of  title,  with  completion 
scheduled  within  two  years 
from  such  date,  should  our 
offer  be  accepted  by  the  Thru¬ 
way  Authority,”  Mr.  Butler 
said. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the 
project,  $2,000,000,  is  exclusive 
of  the  land  price  and  the  cost 
of  mechanical  equipment. 

• 

$2-$5  Guild  Raise 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

A  new,  two-year  contract  has 
been  signed  between  the  Pueb¬ 
lo  Newspaper  Guild  and  the 
Star-Journal  Publishing  Corp., 
granting  increased  wages  and 
fringe  benefits.  The  new  agree¬ 
ment  provides  wage  increase 
ranging  from  $2  to  $5  for  65 
employes  and  a  third  week  of 
paid  vacation  for  employes  with 
10  years  service  or  more. 
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ORLON  is  a  trademark,  too 

RE6.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


As  the  pierced  apple  on  his  son's  head  distinguishes 
William  Tell,  the  trademark  “Orion”  distinguishes  the 
character  and  quality  of  our  acrylic  fiber  from  others. 
As  we  build  and  protect  it,  this  trademark  becomes  more 
meaningful  to  the  consuming  public  and  the  trade,  and 
so  increasingly  valuable  to  all. 

Because  we  know  you  share  our  belief  in  the  value  of 
trademarks,  here  is  how  to  use  ours  correctly  in  your 
editorial  matter. 

Distinguish  it— Capitalize  and  use  quotes  or  italics,  or 
otherwise  distinguish  by  color,  lettering,  art  work,  etc. 
Describe  it — Use  the  phrase  "Orion"  acrylic  fiber  id.  least 
once  in  any  text. 

Designate  it— As  “Du  Font's  trademark  for  its  acrylic 
fiber”  in  a  footnote  or  otherwise. 


For  a  handy  folder  on  proper  use  of  the  trademark 
“Orion”,  write  Textile  Fibers  Department,  Section  T-1, 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Wilmington  98, 
Delaware. 

TEXTILE  FIBERS  DEPARTMENT 


U.  $.  PAT.  Of  F 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
...THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
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Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service  announces 

its  most  significant  editorial  improvement  in  37  years 


S^VS  Standard  Bate  4b  Data  Servloe,  Ina 

The  Netional  Authority  Serving  the  MeMa-Buying  FuiKtion 
WalMr  E  Botthof.  PaMtaiMr.  1740  IUd»t  A««iy«,  EvaMU^M. 
SdnOflkM;  New  Yatk.N.  Y.  •  Evmm.  HI.  •  LMAi«4M.CN. 


This  announcement  of  expanded  service  to  the  advertising  industry  was  published  in  October 


...maklBC  CONSUIOSR  MABICiy  ateto  maps  and  mariMt 
atatiatloa  raadily  aooaaalbla.  monthly.  In  SUDS  Itaalf 


Suitias  in  May,  1956,  Mck  of  the  regular  monthly 
iMiM  of  SloriAraf  Xiitr’i  Ncwipaper,  Spot  Radio,  aad 
Spot  Tetefiiioa  hooka  «iU  iaclodo  eM  three  of  the 
vital  Tortlt  of  naxkal  aad  nedo  teiectioa— 

1,  The  ragalnr  atandotd  fcdnga  of  oenapapae,  rodh 
aad  talavWaa  ralaa  and  awtw 

2.  CONBUMEa  MAaiCKTS'atntemnpaliraaayaao- 
grapMralandyalaandfalrlildintMrilliaafavaR- 
oMa  aaadia'Ip  typaa 

X  Up  to  dan  CONgUMga  MAKKCiratnilaMca... 

atnia,  coontp,  effy  and  natrapalllan  aann  dnia  on 

aniaa  by  Haro  typaa,  data,  aad  ofhar  vital 
■affkat  iafanaallaa  dhat  pravMaa  Aa  gaaga  of  a 
aMikat*a  polaalial  aad  the  baaia  hr  aiiaaailat  a 
andhna'a  eoaoeage  of  a  ■arirat 

Over  a  ton  yoar  apaa.  Standard  Reee  A  Dam  Service 
baa  made  CoNauMia  MAOKETa  aa  incoaiparable 
touroa  of  geographical  and  statittical  data,  compiled 
etpeektOy  for  the  advertielng  industry.  One  of  many 
marfca  of  ha  onivenal  acceptance  and  wideaproad  nae 
if  the  fioquent  and  regular  tpioutioo  of  Coneumee 
MAEUTa*  atatiatica  hy  madia  in  the  pteaentatioo  of 
their  owa  market  aad  market  coverage  (todat. 


However,  the  Eiacalivc  Coawlnea  of  SMdarrf  Raea 
dl  Data  Service,  aware  of  today’a  dynamic  iccedere- 
tioa  of  rhaagr  la  America’s  markets,  ooriduded  afler^ 
laletHive  study  that  the  pohlicatkm  of  market  statitiice  # 
only  ooca  a  year  arae  aot  enough.  It  tnoogairnd  the  % 
need  for  current  market  iaformalkm,  releciiag  aaarkatX! 
rhanget  aa  they  oecnr,  aad  in  a  form  that  omnid  mahnti 
k  more  occeeMe  to  more  people  who  in  any  way,  at^ 
any  time,  paitidpete  in  the  media-bnying  fonetkm.^ 

So  new,  inalaad  of  pablehiag  CONSUMU  MaekTO’ 
Infermadoa  la  aa  ananal  volame,  wo  ate  patUag  k 

whew  kholengf...ln  Standard  Bata  llaelf...overyemnth. ; 

This  expansioo  of  Consumbe  Maeeets’  service 
matchei  the  tretMl  of  inctcaeiiv  agency  partidpatien^  i 
in  clients’  overwU  maketing  operations.  It  fulfills  *  , 
today’s  teal  and  growing  need  for  conveniein  aooam  .■  ^ 
to  good,  teliahle  market  information,  at  (fie  (/me  media  f 
plant  and  medhi  decisions  are  being  made. 

Starting  with  the  May,  1956.  issues  of  StoadhrdRaie'a  [ 
Newspaper,  Radio,  and  Television  books,  everyone  in 
the  advertising  industry  will  find  CONSUM  EE  Maexbts’ 
maps  and  data,  and  the  sundatd  media  lisling^  right 
where  they  beiong ...  all  together,  in  SRDS,  “KBete- 
tWng’a  work  book  of  market  and  media  btfarmation.’* 


Here’s  what 
it  will  mean 
to  Newspapers  J 

when 

CONSUMER  MARKETS’ 
maps  and  statistics 
are  added  to  SRDS 


The  ready  accessibility  of  market 
maps,  market  data,  and  media  data, 
all  tog^ether,  every  month  in  SRDS. 
bring^s  newspapers  these  impor¬ 
tant  sales  advantag;es: 

More  eye-traffic  for  your  Service-Ads. 

Twice  the  opportunity  to  catch  the  right 
people  at  the  best  time  with  the  right  story, 
by  placing  your  market  and  market 
coverage  story  in  a  Service-Ad  near  the 
Consumer  Markets’  data,  and  your 
newspaper  story  in  a  Service-Ad  near  your 
listing. 

Greater  coverage  of  more  agency  and  ad¬ 
vertiser  people  of  importance  to  you. 

Improved  flexibility  that  pjermits  you  to 
dramatize  significant  changes  in  your  mar¬ 
ket  story  as  they  are  reflected  in  SRDS. 

Yes,  this  expanded  service  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  industry  makes  SRDS  a  natural  fit  for 
your  market  story  and  your  newspaper 
story;  gives  you  new  opportunities  to  sell 
both. 


-■M 


The  May,  1956,  issue  of  Newspaper  Rates 
and  Data  will  be  the  first  one  to  carry  the 
Consumer  Markets’  maps  and  statis¬ 
tics.  No  matter  how  many  subsequent 
monthly  is.sues  you  plan  to  use,  don’t  mivs 
May!  You  can  imagine  the  intense  agency- 
advertiser  interest  in  this  first  issue;  the  mul¬ 
tiple  use  it  will  get.  We  suggest  that  you  act 
just  as  soon  as  you  can  to  reserve  the  adver¬ 
tising  positions  you  want  near  your  market 
data  and  near  your  newspaper's  listing. 


SJRVS  standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 
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The  National  Authority  Serving  the  Media-Buying  Functior 
Walter  E.  Botthof,  Publisher,  1740  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  III. 

Sales  Offices:  New  York,  N.  Y.  •  Evanston,  III.  •  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


What  does  the  FOTOSETTER 

do  better? 


It  gives  you  white  space  FREE 


HERE’S  HOW 


A  quick  twist  of  a  dial  changes 
leading  . . .  adds  any  amount  of 
white  space  between  lines  on  a 
Fotosetter  photographic  line 
composing  machine. 

In  makeup,  a  block  of  Fotosetter 
copy,  whether  on  film  or  photo¬ 
graphic  paper,  is  lightly  fingered 
into  place  .  .  .  any  place,  any 
angle  . . .  and  held  there  by  an 
adhesive  backing. 

This  saves  time  ...  a  lot  of  it .. . 
and  money  too. 


IT  ELIMINATES... 

1 .  Leading  of  blocks  of  copy 

2.  Building  up  white  space  with  strip  material  and  furniture 

3.  Engraving  flat  casting  of  illustrations 

4.  Sawing  and  mounting  illustrations  on  based  up  material 

5.  Cutting  and  fitting  around  illustrations 

6.  Sawing  and  fitting  copy  on  an  angle 

7.  Breaking  up  a  form  and  distributing  spacing  material 

8.  Storage,  handling  and  making  or  buying  spacing  material 


Intertype  Corporation 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston 

In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax. 


If  it  isn’t  made  by  Intertype 
it  isn’t  a  Fotosetter. 


Fotosetter  is  a  registered  trademark  •  Fotosetter  Times  Roman 


moDirectore  pLA||T  and  EQUIPMENT 

Get  Ad  Report  _ Z _ section 


Chicago 

Directors  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Operations  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  preliminary  re¬ 
port  on  current  methods  and 
techniques  in  display  advertis¬ 
ing  composition,  based  on  the 
study  made  by  the  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University  engineering 
team. 

Procedures  were  studied  in 
12  daily  newspapers,  including 
both  hot  metal  and  photo  com¬ 
position.  The  preliminary  sur¬ 
vey  will  be  used  to  organize 
the  final,  complete  analysis  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
“best  feasible”  procedures,  says 
INO.  The  final  report  will 
cover  cost  control  and  will  seek 
to  measure  the  “best  feasible” 
metal  methods  in  comparison 
with  photo  composition. 

The  preliminary  survey,  ac¬ 
cording  to  INO,  shows  a  wide 
variety  among  newspapers  in 
methods  of  handling  copy  from 
local  display  advertisers,  in¬ 
cluding  dispatch  and  markup 
functions,  but  far  less  varia¬ 
tion  in  systems  of  control  over 
typesetting,  makeup  and  proof¬ 
reading. 

The  INO  board  has  approved 
an  appropriation  of  $9,000  for 
the  second-phase  project  cov¬ 
ering  stereotype  operations. 
The  engineers’  results  from  the 
first  study  are  being  compiled 
into  a  training  manual  for 
curved-plate  stereo  production, 
including  work  on  different 
makes  of  stereotype  casting 
equipment,  ROP  and  comic 
color. 

An  indication  of  the  volume 
of  detail  and  time  consumed  in 
such  a  study,  the  first  three- 
month  project  used  56  man- 
weeks  of  time  on  the  part  of 
stereotypers  and  engineers. 

• 

More  Floor  Space 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
The  Dea  Moinea  Regiater  and 
Tribune  is  adding  17,000  feet 
to  its  total  fioor  space  with  a 
four-story  addition  adjacent  to 
its  dominant  13-story  “tower.” 
Complete  air  conditioning  of 
the  entire  structure  is  a  collat¬ 
eral  project.  Both  jobs  will  be 
completed  early  next  year. 

• 

First  Move  in  42  Yrs. 

Molalla,  Ore. 
The'  Molalla  Pioneer  made 
its  first  move  in  its  42  years  of 
continuous  operation  when  it 
moved  last  month  to  a  new 
building. 


BRICK,  CONCRETE  AND  STEEL,  with  aluminum  and  marble  trim,  will  make  up  the  new  home  of  the  Salisbury 
(Md.)  Times,  a  Brush-Moora  newspaper.  Scheduled  for  1956  completion,  the  building  is  196  by  94  feet,  three 
times  the  size  of  the  present  structure.  New  rotary  presses  with  48-page  capacity  will  be  installed. 


THIS  IS  NEW  HOME  of  the  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian,  built  at  a  cost  of  $375,000.  Exterior  of  the 
building  is  finished  in  architectural  concrete,  with  attractive  stone  and  brick  treatment  at  corner  and  around 
main  entrance.  Executive  offices  are  located  along  front  of  building  at  right,  while  press  area  and  shipping 
room  face  on  street  at  left.  The  plant  is  equipped  with  a  64-page  Hoe  press  and  has  space  for  350  tons  of 

newsprint. 


ARCHITECT'S  DRAWING  of  expanded  Nyack  (N.Y.)  Journal-News 
building.  $100,000  expansion  provides  for  two  floors  at  street  level, 
three  in  rear.  New  floor  space  will  house  photo  dark  rooms,  en¬ 
graving  department  and  editorial  and  business  offices. 


PLANNED  ADDITION  to  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  will  house  the 
five  Goss  press  units  recently  purchased.  Construction  is  scheduled 
for  early  1956  completion. 


Cuneo  Announces 
Plant  Expansion 

Chicago 

Expansion  and  streamlining 
of  the  original  Cuneo  plant  here 
has  been  announced  by  John  F. 
Cuneo,  president  of  the  Cuneo 
Press. 

Eventually,  the  plant  will 
have  a  continuous,  straight-in- 
line,  one-story  operation  more 
than  1,650  feet  long.  The  build¬ 
ing  when  completed  and  equip¬ 
ped  will  cost  approximately 
$3,000,000,  and  cover  an  area  of 
approximately  63,000  square 
feet. 

In  connection  with  the  re¬ 
development  of  the  Chicago 
plant,  all  rotogravure  opera¬ 
tions  are  being  expanded.  In 
addition  to  the  rotogravure  ma¬ 
gazine  sections  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Newa,  the'  plant  is  print¬ 
ing  the  new  Sun-Timea  section. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  first  copies 
of  the  new  Chicago  American 
rotogravure  magazine  will  be 
flowing  from  its  presses.  Other 
roto  news  magazines  are  the 
midwest  edition  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly,  Family  Weekly 
and  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 
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IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Huntington  Pork,  Colif. 


Plant  •  Equipment 


Automation  in  the  Handling 
Of  Plates  and  Newsprint 


Flint,  Mich,  amounted  to  about  $75  a  week. 

The  Flint  Journal  has  com-  The  system  is  made  up  of 
pleted  a  modernization  program  three  parts,  a  live  roll  conveyor 
which  has  resulted  in  efficien-  from  the  autoshaver  to  the  top 
cies  in  materials  handling.  The  of  the  elevator;  a  gravity-pow- 
old  building  was  completely  re-  ered,  pneumatically  controlled 
arranged.  A  new  two-story  elevator  and  a  live  roll  conveyor 
wing  was  added  which  houses  with  power,  90°,  curve  from 
the  stereotype  room  and  new  the  bottom  of  the  elevator 
Goss  Headliner  presses.  through  the  press  room. 

Particular  attention  was  conveyor  from  the  auto¬ 

given  to  the  materials  handling  shaver  to  the  elevator  is  stand- 
systems  which  were  designed  section,  controlled 

and  built  by  Lamson  Corpora-  switches  which  accumu- 

tion,  Syracuse.  One  system  ‘^^e  the  plates  and  move  them, 
links  the  stereotype  room  with  ^  time,  onto  the  elevator, 

the  press  room.  About  225  to  elevator  is  unusual  in 

240  semi-cylinder  plates  are  js  gravity-powered  and 

I'equired  to  print  94,000  copies.  controlled.  It 

The  stereotype  room  and  press  the  stereotype  loom,  on 

room  were  formerly  in  cramped  second  nwr,  with  the  press 

quarters  on  the  second  and  floor, 

first  floor  of  the  old  building,  P^^'^^^tic  control  gov- 

and  a  gravity  conveyor  did  an  erns  the  rate  of  fall  and  return 
acceptable  job  of  transporting  ^  simple,  but 

the  plates,  but  an  attendant  ingenious,  device  consisting  of 
was  required  to  remove  the  counterweight  in  a  tube 

plates  from  the  elevator.  with  a  venting  arrangement 

'ru  c  4.  r  1.1-  II  ij  which  permits  a  rapid  descent 

The  first  of  the  plates  would  ^ 

begin  to  arrive  during  the  noon 

hour  so  that  the  pressman  could  ^  gentle  stop.  It 

begin  setting-up  the  press  by  duplicates  the  control  of  the 
1  p.m.  to  meet  the  first  edition,  most  senstitive  electro-mechani- 
It  was  the  practice  to  pay  a  cal  equipment  without  any  of 
man  overtime  to  work  through  the  complications  and  requires 
the  lunch  period  removing  the  little  or  no  maintenance, 
plates.  The  section  of  the  conveyor 

The  new  system  automatical-  that  is  in  the  press  room  con- 
ly  moves  the  plates  from  the  sists  of  a  live  roll  section  with 
autoshaver  on  the  second  floor,  limit  switch  controls  on  the 
and  moves  them  to  the  press  portion  between  the  presses, 
room  where  an  accumulator  When  the  pressmen  are  on  the 
conveyor  stores  them  for  the  floor,  the  controls  are  not  used 
pressman.  The  system  has  because  the  plates  are  removed 
eliminated  the  needless  rehand-  as  they  arrive.  During  lunch  or 
ling  and  the  overtime  which  times  when  pressmen  will  not 


newsprint  is  unloaded  from  the  truck  and  moved  onto  the  auto¬ 
matic  elevator. 


THE  ELEVATOR  automatically  discharges  the  roll  onto  the  belt 
where  it  is  moved  to  the  unloading  area  and  the  "kicker"  stores  it. 

be  available  to  remove  the 
plates,  the  controls  are  act¬ 
uated.  At  this  time,  a  plate  will 
move  to  first  switch  and  stop, 
as  succeeding  plates  arrive  the 
conveyor  will  advance  18".  All 
three  parts  of  the  system  are 
electrically  interconnected  so 
that  the  system  not  only  pro¬ 
vides  automatic  transportation 
but  has  an  accumulation  capa¬ 
city  of  about  125  plates. 

When  a  truckload  of  news¬ 
print  arrives  at  the  Journal 
loading  dock,  it  is  automatical¬ 
ly  taken  f’.'om  the  receiving 
dock  and  stored  in  the  base¬ 
ment. 

The  truckmen  place  the  rolls 
on  the  elevator,  one  at  a  time. 

The  roll  actuates  a  switch 
which  drops  the  car  to  the  base¬ 
ment  where  the  roll  is  “comb¬ 
ed”  off  onto  a  conveyor  belt. 

After  the  roll  depresses  a 
limit  switch  the  car  then  re¬ 
turns  for  the  next  roll.  The 
belt  conveyor  moves  the  roll 
through  the  storage  area  to  the 
pre-selected  storage  location 
where  a  “kicker”  (an  air  oper¬ 
ated  arm)  pushes  the  roll  from 
the  belt  to  the  storage  area.  The 
only  manpower  that  the  Journal 
provides  in  the  basement  for 
this  receiving  operation  is  a 
man  to  place  the  “kicker”  in 
position. 


•reo  plate  moves  i 
drop  automatically. 


The  sensational  NEW  IDEAL  DX 
roller  produces  the  finest  quality  news 
printing  —  by  design. 

They  last  longer  between  regrinds 
than  any  other  rollers. 


They  improve  the  safety  of  your 
pressroom  by  their  flame-resistance. 


WHEN  the  pressmen  return  from 
lunch  the  plates  will  be  waiting 
for  them. 
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All-Electronic  Production 
Envisioned  by  Printer 


Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Dean  Blanton,  a  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  printer,  is  try¬ 
ing  to  excite  the  interest  of  the 
newspaper  industry  in  a  plan 
for  “push  button”  operation. 

In  great  detail,  Mr.  Blanton 
has  described  his  “dream”  sys¬ 
tem  for  producing  newspapers 
and  has  laid  this  idea  before 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Op¬ 
erations.  He  is  hopeful  of  win¬ 
ning  the  attention  of  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute  for  it. 

Under  the  system  devised  by 
Mr.  Blanton,  writers  would 
feed  their  copy  into  an  elec¬ 
tronic  “brain,”  printers  would 
set  it  in  type  by  dialing  images 
from  magnetic  tape  storage, 
pressmen  would  operate  the 
presses  from  control  pedestals 
and  the  printed  papers  would 
land  on  trucks,  counted  and 
addressed,  without  being 
touched  by  hand. 

Mr.  Blanton,  a  Star-Telegram 
compositor  for  18  years,  has 
devoted  12  years  to  devising  the 


“dream”  method  by  plotting 
the  numerous  details  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  line  process  and  invent¬ 
ing  several  devices  to  implement 
the  system. 

Systems  of  Dots 

The  foundation  of  the  process 
would  be  printing  on  a  newspa¬ 
per  page  of  a  system  of  dots 
determining  the  composition  of 
type  and  the  legibility  of  pic¬ 
tures. 

Blanton’s  system  uses  elec¬ 
tronics  to  sensitize  at  the  tre¬ 
mendous  speed  of  a  vacuum 
tube  the  collection  of  dots  that 
appear  in  the  news  stories,  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  art.  It  is  the 
binary,  or  “on”  and  “off”  sys¬ 
tem  used  to  feed  electronic  cal¬ 
culators. 

The  installation,  from  the 
preparation  of  copy  to  the 
printing  process,  would  be  one 
machine. 

All  information  would  be  fed 
into  the  system  from  type¬ 
writer  -  like  keyboard  devices 
and  punched  card  units. 


A  reporter  would  type  his 
story.  It  would  be  “frozen”  on 
a  magnetic  storage  element. 
Pictures  would  be  fed  into  the 
system  by  a  scanning  method, 
reducing  them  to  a  number  of 
“off”  and  “on”  dots.  These 
could  be  placed  on  magnetic 
cards  for  handling  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  a  conveyor  or  stored 
temporarily  in  the  central 
storage  point. 

Card  Processes 

Advertising  copy  would  be 
fed  into  the  system  in  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  way.  Punched 
card  processes  w'ould  control 
positioning  in  the  paper,  sched¬ 
uling  and  bookkeeping. 

Printers  in  the  composing 
room  would  work  at  pedestals 
with  keyboards  and  controls. 
Their  job  primarily  would  be 
one  of  calculation.  They  would 
bring  information  fed  into  the 
system  by  writers  and  adver¬ 
tising  men  out  of  storage  and 
sensitized  in  patterns  for  ads 
and  complete  pages. 

The  “frozen”  material  taken 
out  of  storage  would  be  sensi¬ 
tized  in  the  actual  area  they 
are  to  appear.  In  time,  entire 
pages  would  be  sensitized  di¬ 
rectly  onto  a  printing  press 
cylinder, 

Mr.  Blanton  has  designed  the 
process  to  use  the  new  RCA 


electro-photography  system, 
which  makes  a  picture  by  elec¬ 
trically  sensitizing  a  medium. 
All  processing  would  be  instan¬ 
taneous. 

Apparently  the  engraving 
process  will  be  a  new  develop¬ 
ment,  that  of  Bell  Laboratories, 
using  an  interrupted  current. 

Until  the  magnetic  plate  is 
available,  regular  plates  would 
be  used  on  the  presses. 

An  invention  of  Blanton’s  en¬ 
cases  the  paper  as  it  goes 
through  the  press.  The  control 
would  keep  paper  feeding 
through  the  press,  mending 
breaks  and  controlling  ink  flow 
by  electronics. 

Papers  would  move  through 
the  mailing  room  at  the  rate  of 
72,000  an  hour.  They  would  be 
carried  one  at  a  time,  like  a 
bottle  moves  down  the  line  in  a 
bottling  plant.  A  device  would 
slip  the  comics  into  the  Sunday 
papers.  The  papers  would  be 
automatically  counted,  tied  and 
loaded  into  the  proper  truck. 

• 

Change  in  Missouri 

Columbia,  Mo. 

E.  B.  Swift,  formerly  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  has 
been  appointed  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Columbia  Mis¬ 
sourian. 


Mr.  Publisher: 

ARE  YOU  SALVAGING  THE  NEWSPRINT  LEFT  ON  YOUR  CORES? 


*  Rolls  lifted  from  the  bottom  by  hydraulic  lifts.  No 
overhead  lift. 

*  Low  splicing  table  at  operator's  side  for  easy  accessi¬ 
bility. 

*  No  shafts,  no  chucks  with  input  and  output  roll  cen¬ 
ter  close  to  floor  to  minimize  lifting  and  lowering. 

*  Slitter  cuts  damaged  paper  from  full  roll  to  ^  size 
or  to  */2  saving  up  to  75%  of  damaged  roll. 

*  Rolls,  out  of  round,  can  be  rewound  thereby  increasing 
production  by  not  having  to  slow  press  to  accommodate 
jumping  roll. 


With  the  tight  market  and  high  cost  of 
newsprint  today,  why  not  let  a  Capco  Rewinder 
save  from  two  to  four  rolls  of  useable  newsprint  for 
you  a  day  that  is  now  going  as  core  waste  and  being 
sold  as  white  waste  or  cut  up  for  copy  paper?  More 
than  ever  today  more  newsprint  means  more  adver¬ 
tising  lineage. 

Get  further  particulars  on  this 

“newsprint  saver”  from 

CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

5000  Calvert  Road,  College  Park,  Md.  Union  A-7677. 
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In  *1940,  following  a  brief  Works  in  England 
period  of  Latvian  freedom  be-  Chicago 

tween  wars,  the  Communists  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
occupied  the  country  and  once  board  of  directors,  Alex  Mc- 
again  Mr.  Zakis  returned  to  Ewan  was  elected  managing  di- 
the  Russian  keyboard.  Later  the  rector  of  Goss  Printing  Press 
Germans  ousted  the'  Reds  and  Company,  Ltd.,  of  London  and 
he  remained  at  his  trade  in  Preston,  England,  a  subsidiary 
Arnstadt,  Germany  on  the  Am-  of  the  Goss  Co. 
atadter  Ameiger.  Mr.  McEwan  joined  Goss 

With  the  liberation  by  the  Limited  in  1948,  after  15  years’ 
Allies,  Mr.  Zakis  set  English  service  with  Skefko  Ball  Bear- 
type  for  the  first  time.  He  went  ing  Company.  Starting  as  pro¬ 
to  work  for  one  of  the  Ameri-  duction  manager  at  Goss,  he 
can  editions  of  Stars  and  advanced  to  business  manager, 
Stripes  published  near  Darm-  then  general  manager,  and  now 
stadt,  Germany.  heads  up  the'  company  as  man- 

“All  the  operators  were  Ger-  aging  director, 
man.  Nobody  knew  English  The  Preston  works  manufac- 
very  well,  so  you  can  imagine!  tures  the  high  speed  Headliner 
the  mistakes  that  were  made,”  newspaper  press  for  multi-color 
Mr.  Zakis  says.  After  18  months  ROP  printing,  the  Goss  Speed- 
with  Stars  and  Stripes  he  ry  Rotogravure  press,  and  the 
moved  over  to  Ludwigsburg  Miehle'  'Vertical  press  for  the 
where  a  Latvian  paper  was  European  market. 


Typesetter’s 
Career  Spans 
Six  Languages 

By  Joseph  A.  Owens 


Manchester,  Conn.  [X.  ''-  i 

Printer’s  ink  in  six  different  I 

tongues  has  been  washed  from 

the  hands  of  Richard  Zakis,  the  Richard  Zakis 

polylinguistic  typesetter  of  the  career  started  in  1908  in  Riga, 
Manchester  Evening  Herald.  Latvia  when  he  joined  the  Jatv- 
The  64-year  old  composing  nakas  Zinas  as  a  press  room 
room  veteran  has  little  doubt  apprentice.  Two  years  later  he 
in  his  mind  as  to  which  of  six  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
languages  he  has  mastered  is  transfer  to  the  machines  and 
the  most  difficult  to  set  in  type,  during  the  next  30  years  oper- 
Without  hesitation  he  picked  ated  Typograph,  Intertype  and 
English.  According  to  him,  syl-  Linotype  units, 
labification  in  English  is  less  The  paper  was  published  in 
consistent  than  in  other  Ian-  Latvian,  but  Mr.  Zakis  said  he 
guages.  The  erratic  word  struc-  learned  to  speak  Russian  and 
ture  can  be  quite  confusing  to  German  as  well,  because  of  the 
a  typesetter  who  is  constantly  proximity  of  the  two  neighbor- 
obliged  to  split  words.  However  ing  countries. 


The  ease  and  versatility  af  mod¬ 
ern  newsprint  handling  shown 
here.  .  .through  a  definite  path 
of  travel  that  helps  to  reduce 
white  waste  and  floor  weor.  .  . 
clearly  demonstrates  the  utility 
and  efficiency  of  Jampol  han¬ 
dling  methods  and  equipment. 
Jampol,  with  more  than  25 
years  of  specific  experience, 
con  os  readily  design  and 


The  itinerant  typesetter  says  Hubet  Rep  111  Chi* 
he  mastered  six  different  Ian-  Charles  D.  Adkins  has  es- 

guag^es  by  diligently  studying  tablished  office  in  Chicago  to 
the  keyboard  of  each.  He  has  represent  suppliers  for  the 
trouble  pronouncing  words  in  ^ic  arts  industries.  His 
the  languages  he  has  worked  headquarters  is  at  50  East 
with,  but  emphasizes  he  would  yan  Buren  Street.  Among 
experience  little  difficulty  writ-  jg  ^3  ^^^u- 

ing  a  letter  in  any  of  them-  facturer’s  representative  for  the 
on  his  hnecasting  machine.  j  jj  Corporation  Ink 

•  Division  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Ideal  Names  Fadden,  * 

Phillips  to  New  Posts  in  N.  Y.  with  Flint  Co. 

Leslie  Phillips,  former  assist-  The  Howard  Flint  Ink  Co. 
ant  superintendent  of  Ideal  announces  the  appointment  of 
Roller  &  Manufacturing  Com-  Herbert  H.  Zeese,  to  its  selling 
pany’s  Chicago  plant,  has  been  staff.  Mr.  Zeese  who  will  de- 
named  superintendent  of  the  vote  his  attention  to  the  New 
company’s  new  Chamblee,  Ga.  York  area,  is  a  veteran  of 
plant.  World  War  II  and  Korea.  Prior 

Mr.  Phillips  has  worked  in  to  his  Army  service  he  was 
the  laboratory,  research  depart-  an  offset  pressman, 
ment,  molding  section  and  other  • 

techniques,  in  addition  to  being  li 

assistant  in  charge  of  manu-  MaSOP  tO  Dallas 
facturing  rollers.  Thayne  Mason,  who  has 

Charles  R.  Fadden  has  been  represented  the  Linotype  Parts 
appointed  office  manager  of  the  Company,  Inc.,  manufacturers 
Chamblee  plant.  He  is  an  Air  of  Star  Parts  and  Accessories, 
Force  veteran  and  a  six-year  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been 
employee  at  Ideal’s  Long  Is-  transferred  to  new  headquarters 
land  City  office.  in  Dallas,  Tex. 
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(BETTER, 
EASIER 
WAY 

NEWSPRINT? 


TO  HANDLE 


build  the  equipment  and 
system  to  meet  your  par¬ 
ticular  needs  perfectly. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
better  handling  ot  tower 
cost  for  greater  return, 
Jampol  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  discuss 
your  problems. 


General  Offices  and  Factory 
72S-742  Cist  St.,  Breehlyn  20.  N.  V. 


r 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Corn- 
installed  six  more  Linotype  P®"y»  Brooklyn, 
mixers  and  23  of  the  new  Lino-  • 

type  Hydraquadders,  plus  Lino-  Wood  Announces 
type  display  faces  and  23  Mohr 

Saws,  as  part  of  a  continuing  6*|Uipnienf  aOies 
program  to  provide  maximum  The  Loa  Angeles  Times  has 
service  to  advertisers.  purchased  a  Wood  Heavy  Duty 

Of  the  Inquirer’s  all-Linotype  Autoplate,  a  Tensionplate  Auto- 
composing  room  battery,  28  ma-  miller  and  a  14,000  lb.  furnace 
chines  are  used  exclusively  for  as  part  of  a  special  department 
ad  production.  for  the  making  of  fine  color 

The  new  type  is  made  up  of  plates.  The  purchase  was  an- 
Spartans,  Gothics,  Memphis  and  nounced  by  Wood  Newspaper 
Poster  Bodoni  in  sizes  ranging  Machinery  Corp. 
from  18-  to  36-pt.  These  and  the  Also  announced  were  sales  of 
new  Linotypes  make  it  possible  Standard  Pony  Autoplate  ma¬ 
te  keyboard  display  composition  chines  to  the  Washington  Court 
— including  classihed  display —  House  (Ohio)  Reeord-Herald 
up  to  36  pt.  and  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Star- 

A  new  layout  provides  the  Citizen. 
best  possible  traffic  flow  in  the  The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour- 
composing  room,  which  has  been  ier-Joumal  and  Times  have 
painted  in  light-reflecting  tones  ordered  an  Automatic  Autoplate 
of  green  and  white.  machine  and  a  heavy  duty  Auto- 

The  improvements  result  from  shaver  with  Tensionplate  at- 
18  months  intensive  study  and  tachment. 

planning  by  the  Inquirer’s  man-  New  equipment  at  the'  Toledo 
agement  with  key  roles  being  (Ohio)  Blade  includes  10 
filled  by  George  W.  Hoesch,  Standard  3-Arm  Reels,  4-Belt 
production  manager;  Sol  Swartz  Stationary  Strap  Tensions  and 
mechanical  superintendent;  10  Electrotab  Autopasters. 


NEW  SECOND  FLOOR  on  Fort  LauderdaU  (Fla.)  Daily  News  build¬ 
ing  gives  the  editorial  department  airconditioned  space.  The  number 
of  News  employes  has  grown  from  74  to  230  since  1950  and  capital 
improvements  have  totalled  nearly  $1,000,000. 


EDITOR'S  OFFICE — This  is  Jack  W.  Gore's  walnut-panelled  workshop 
at  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News.  Behind  this  room  is  a  large  confer¬ 
ence  room. 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  NEEDS 


TYPE  METAL  SERVICE  PLAN 


•  With  constantly  rising  costs  in  the  newspaper 
business,  the  economy  of  the  Imperial  Type  Metal 
Service  Plan  becomes  increasingly  significant. 


The  Imperial  Service  Plan: 

1.  Maintains  a  uniform  working  supply  of  typo  metal 
both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

2.  Controls  each  metal  formula  within  the  range 
rocegnisod  os  most  satisfactory  for  newspaper  use 
—or  at  a  formula  specified  by  the  customer. 

2.  Provides  regular  analyses  of  each  metal  supply. 

4.  Aids  in  controlling  purchases— avoids  ever-buying. 

5.  Eliminates  the  purchase  of  expensive  toning  or 
adjusting  metal. 

4.  Distributes  costs  evenly  throughout  the  year. 

7.  Places  complete  responsibility  on  us  at  all  times 
for  the  satisfactory  operation  of  the  customer's 
typo  metal  supplies. 

Hundreds  of  daily  newspapers  use  the  Imperial  Serv¬ 
ice  Plan.  If  you  do  not,  please  write  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  or  consult  our  representative  calling  on  you. 


LIGHT  AND  BRIGHT  newsroom  is  reached  from  fhe  building's  main 
entrance  via  terrazzo  stairway  with  aluminum  and  plastic  railing.  All 
office  equipment  is  spanking  new.  A  row  of  75  filing  cabinets  along 
west  wall  gives  reporters  ample  space  for  storage  of  papers,  clip¬ 
pings,  pictures,  etc. 


Sparton,  Tempo  Bow  6,000-Ton  Warehouse 

To  Bodoni  in  Cleveland  Hackensack,  n.  j. 

Cleveland  Preliminary  plans  for  con- 

,  j  X,  ,  struction  of  a  6,000-ton  news-! 

The  Cleveland  News  has  a  .  .  ,  ’  , 

new  type  dress-Sparton  Bold  T  u 

and  Tempo  Heavy.  Editor  N.  R.  n?«nced  by  the  Bergen  Eve- 
Howard  said  the  switch  from  ’**^*fi'  Record.  The  new  ware- 
Bodoni  was  the  first  major  bouse,  to  be  erected  behind  the 
typographical  change  since  pnper’s  parking  lot,  will  have. 
1932.  The  change  to  Tempo  facilities  for  rail  and  barge. 
Heavy  headlines  was  done  deliveries.  A  15-foot  platfonn 
gradually,  edition  by  edition,  will  extend  from  the  building! 
Then  all  the  news  headlines  to  the  channel  of  the  Hacken-| 
were  switched  into  Sparton.  sack  River. 
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Mat  Pak  Tests 
Are  Promising 

ANPA  Research  Institute  has 
invited  26  newspapers  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  field  testing  of  Mat 
Pak. 

According  to  Research  Direc¬ 
tor  R.  W.  Prince,  reports  from 
tests  at  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Journal  -  Gazette  and  Newa- 
Sentinel  and  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune  indicate  that  favorable 
results  are  being  obtained  under 
production  conditions.  These 
tests  were  limited  to  newspa¬ 
pers  whose  shrinkage  require¬ 
ments  are  one  inch  or  less.  Re¬ 
search  Institute’s  studies  show 
that  variations  in  the  product 
have  been  controlled  by  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark. 

“Most  newspapers  invited  to 
join  in  further  testing  had 
previously  shown  interest  in  the 
program,”  Mr.  Prince  said. 
“These  were  augmented  by 
other  newspapers  where  shrink¬ 
age  requirements  and  casting 
equipment  were  suitable. 

“It  is  hoped  that  this  field 
test  will  prove  the  usefulness 
of  the  material  now  being 
manufactured  for  newspapers 
whose  shrinkage  requirements 
are  one  inch  or  less.  A  special 
test  at  the  New  York  Times 
continues  to  supply  information 
on  Mat  Pak,  for  use  on  news¬ 
papers  requiring  more  than 
one  inch  shrinkage.” 

• 

Foremen  Named 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Howard  May  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Waterbury 
Republican  and  Nicholas  Tolo- 
meo  has  bepn  named  assistant. 

Tempo 

Black 

Extended 

Here's  a  new  member  of  the  ever 
popular  Ludlow  Tempo  family,  in 
line  with  the  current  trend  for  an 
"extended"  face.  It  is  excellent 
for  dense,  black  display.  Note  its 
force  in  this  small  ad.  Available  in 
18,  24,  36  and  48  point  in  caps 
and  lower-case. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14 


BEST  WISHES  were  in  order  as  Charles  Wilfong  (right)  retired 
after  29  years  as  Chicago  American  composing  room  superintendent. 
Shown  with  him  are  J.  F.  LaFavre  (left),  personnel  director,  and 
Donald  J.  Walsh,  business  manager.  Scroll  informs  Mr.  Wilfong  that 
a  color  TV  set  will  be  delivered  to  his  new  home  in  California. 


Machine  Eases 
Cut  Identification 

London,  Ont. 

Figure  punches  used  by  the 
London  Free  Press  to  stamp 
identification  numbers  on  plastic 
cut  bases  are  reducing  chance 
of  error,  and  saving  time  in  the 
stereotype  room. 

The  newspaper  runs  its 
plastic  cuts  right  on  the  press 
direct  from  the  engraving  de¬ 
partment  to  the  press  room. 
Each  is  accompanied  by  a  num¬ 
bered  engraving  order  so  it  can 
be  easily  identified.  A  duplicate 
order  is  sent  to  the  stereotype 
room. 

Half-inch  steel  figure  punches, 
bought  at  nominal  cost  at  a 
neighborhood  hardware  store. 


Accurate  equipment  Is  absoluteb 
essential  to  produce  good  work  .  .  . 
work  you  can  be  proud  of.  One  ot 
the  guilty  offenders  can  be  faulty 
Chases.  It  is  genuine  economy  to 
make  certain  they  do  not  cause  waste 
of  lockup  time — that  they  are  not 
warped  .  .  .  that  screws  and  screw 
slots  are  not  worn. 

All  of  these  are  money-wasters. 

Over  the  period  of  a  year,  they  can 
pile  up  an  ugly  loss. 

If  you  hare  Chase  troubles,  by  all 
means  consult  us.  Our  product  is 
arallable  at  all  reputable  Dealers. 

nmERimn  steel  ^ 

CHRSE  CO.  31-31  FORTY  EIEITN  AVFNIIE 

UWfi  ISIAND  CRY  L  NEW  YOU 


were  recently  introduced  to  im¬ 
press  the  engraving  order  num¬ 
ber  on  the  cut  base. 

The  operation  takes  place  in 
the  stereotype  room.  As  soon 
as  an  employe  has  made  the 
base  to  the  size  specifications 
ordered,  he  hammers  the  num¬ 
ber  into  the  top  of  the  base. 
Each  punch  has  one  figure.  Any 
number  can  be  formed  by  a 
combination  of  figures  ranging 
from  1  to  10. 

When  the  page  mat  is  molded, 
the  number  shows  up.  The  num¬ 
ber’s  impression  is  still  clear  on 
the  plate.  It  is  shallow  enough, 
however,  that  it  does  not  affect 
the  cut  when  latter  is  on  plate. 

“Main  asset  of  the  punch  sys¬ 
tem  is  that  it  reduces  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employes  copying  the  en¬ 
graving  number,”  according  to 
Albert  Tucker,  stereo  foreman. 

“Under  the  old  method  the 
number  was  written  four  times, 
often  by  as  many  men.  Now  the 
number  hammered  into  the  base 
does  the  whole  job.  Since  only 
one  man  is  concerned  with  it, 
the  chance  of  error  is  greatly 
reduced.” 


8  pt.  Corona 
In  Spokane 

Spokane,  Wash. 

The  Spokesman-Review  and 
Daily  Chronicle  has  blossomed 
forth  with  a  larger,  more  read¬ 
able  type  face.  They  are  now 
set  in  8-point  Corona  on  an  814- 
point  base.  For  a  number  of 
years  they  have  been  set  in  7- 
point  type  on  a  7-point  base. 


Liners  Altered 
For  Indentation 

Portland,  Ore. 

When  the  Oregonian  reduced 
column  width  rather  than  in¬ 
crease  shrinkage,  with  the  use 
of  a  60-inch  newsprint  roll,  a 
method  of  providing  automatic 
indentation  of  body  type  was 
provided  by  Fred  J.  Moyer  Jr., 
composing  room  superintendent. 

Mr.  Moyer  explained  that  this 
is  obtained  by  setting  a  line  of 
type  shorter  than  the  linecast¬ 
ing  machine’s  slug.  An  even 
indentation  is  provided  at  each 
end. 

The  result  is  a  type  line  11  I 
picas  long  set  on  a  slug  11 
picas,  3  points  long.  The  matter 
to  be  printed  is  indented  114 
points  at  each  end  of  the  slug. 

To  reduce  the  right  end  of 
each  linecasting  machine  slug, 
the  length  of  the  standard 
right-hand  liner  of  the  machine 
is  reduced  by  114  points.  This 
is  accomplished  by  machine¬ 
tooling  this  liner,  called  the 
stub. 

For  left  end  reduction,  it  is 
necessary  to  install  left-hand 
liners  that  are  114  points 
shorter  than  the  jaw-face  set¬ 
ting.  These  liners  are  avail¬ 
able  at  lengths  desired.  j 

These  dual  moves  provide  an 
automatic  indentation  of  1*4  j 
points  at  each  end  of  the  slug. 

Another  Moyer-devised  plan 
has  been  referred  to  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Committee  for  fur¬ 
ther  study.  This  is  a  method 
of  providing  supports  for  ad 
mats  supplied  newspapers  using 
11.3  columns. 

By  altering  the  Elwood  mold, 
114  point  shoulders  are  left  on 
each  side  of  the  column  rule. 
These  project  from  slug  height 
to  type  height.  Initial  tests 
showed  11.3  advertising  cuts 
could  thus  be  used  in  columns 
adjacent  to  type  set  11  ems. 

• 

New  Copy  Chute 
Run  by  Electricity 

Corvallis,  Ore. 

A  new  copy  chute  has  been 
developed  for  the  Gazette- 
Times  by  a  staff  machinist, 
Dough  Wheeler,  and  has  been 
installed  by  him  and  H.  E. 
Gove,  head  machinist  for  the 
paper. 

The  chute  is  a  “double  dumb¬ 
waiter,”  electrically  powered 
and  is  used  to  move  copy  from 
the  advertising  departments  and 
the  new'sroom  to  the  composing 
room. 
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4  to  64  pages*«.Size  of  editions  may  be  varied 
in  2-page  multiples  up  to  the  straight  run  capacity 


Goss  engineers  designed  the  Universal  to  give 
you  maximum  production  and  most  economical 
operation  with  the  lowest  possible  investment. 

We  urge  you  to  see  the  Universal  in  press¬ 
rooms  throughout  the  country,  where  daily  records 
eliminate  guessing  about  efficient  production. 

The  semi-cylindrical  two-plate  wide  Universal 
has  proved  a  versatile,  dependable  and  excellent 
printer  in  both  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  plants 
and  commercial  shops. 

Daily  and  weekly  publishers  like  the  U niversal's 
finest  quality  black  and  multi-color  reproduction 
of  fine  line  work,  halftones  and  solids . . .  compact¬ 
ness  . . .  accessibility  . . .  easy  webbing  . . .  quick, 
positive  lockup . . .  floor  level  operation . . .  rugged 
folder  with  delivery  on  either  side. 

Finest  ROP  color  can  be  produced  at  minimum 


cost  with  removable  fountain  pans  and  single  or 
double  reversibility.  One  or  two  color  cylinders 
may  be  mounted  above  any  printing  unit,  either 
initially  or  any  time  in  the  future.  Color  may  be 
pre-set,  speeding  production.  Goss  Continuous 
Ink  Feed  assures  the  proper  flow  of  ink  at  all 
press  speeds,  for  all  gradations  in  tone.  Half  of 
any  fountain  can  be  silenced. 

Low  construction  Universal  presses  are  avail¬ 
able  in  a  variety  of  combinations  of  units  and 
folders.  Units  may  be  arranged  in  tandem  or 
presses  may  be  twinned,  to  operate  together  or 
separately  . . .  with  end  roll  stands  for  low  press¬ 
rooms,  or  on  substructures  for  underneath  feed. 

Folders  may  be  equipped  with  balloon  formers, 
for  extra  sections.  Combination  half-and-quarter- 
page  folders  are  available. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


Metal  Savvy 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


machines  that  cast  it,  never 
leaves  the  premises  and  is  part 
of  the  permanent  operating 
equipment  of  a  newspaper 
plant,  Mr.  Friday  maintains. 
He  admits  metal  needs  looking 
after  and  periodic  rejuvena¬ 
tion,  but  so  does  the  machinery 
which  handles  it. 

“Properly  toned  from  time  to 
time  as  required,  a  ton  of  new 
metal  will  still  be  a  ton  of 
serviceable  metal  10  or  20 
years  from  now,”  explained  Mr. 
Friday  with  salesman’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  conviction. 

“Considered  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  costs  of  the  factors  in¬ 
volved  —  multi-thousand-dollar 
casting  machines  and  the  high¬ 
ly  paid  skills  required  to  op¬ 
erate  them — type  metal  repre¬ 
sents  small  change,”  he  added. 
“Considered  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  efficient,  trouble-free 
functioning,  the  pennies  spent 
for  type  metal  should  be  in¬ 
vested  with  as  much  fore¬ 
thought  as  the  dollars  that  go 
for  machinery.” 

Cut  Dross  Loss 

From  the  twin  standpoints 
of  reducing  metal  stock  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  metal’s  efficiency, 
dressing  should  be  kept  to  the 
absolute  minimum,  warned  Mr. 
Friday.  He  charged  that  high 
dross  loss  is  a  mark  of  slip¬ 
shod  housekeeping  in  the  re¬ 
melt  room. 


WHAT  ABOUT 
YOUR 

EQUIPMENT 

Is  it  adequate  for 
your  paper? 

Is  it  mechanically 
ready  for  the  busy 
months  ahead? 

WHAT  ABOUT 
SOLVING  ANY 
PROBLEMS 

Through 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS? 


The  Blatchford  executive 
pointed  out  that  his  company 
manufactures  Blatchford  Metal 
Flux  for  reducing  dross  and 
cleaning  all  type  metals.  It  re¬ 
duces  dressing  in  two  ways — 
by  tending  to  smother  oxida¬ 
tion  on  the  surface  of  the 
molten  metal  in  the  furnace, 
and,  when  stirred  in,  by  cap¬ 
turing  from  the  accumulated 
dross  much  useful  metal. 

A  good  recipe  for  good  metal 
is  to  add  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  replacement  metal  to 
each  100  pounds  for  each  cycle 
of  use  in  a  Linotype  or  Inter¬ 
type,  three  pounds  for  Mono¬ 
type  use  and  two  pounds  for 
stereotype  use,  advised  Mr. 
Friday.  Inventoiy  is  main¬ 
tained  by  getting  500  pounds 
of  new  metal  for  500  pounds  of 
dross  returned  to  the  company. 

Dross  Exchange 

“Increased  cost  of  metal  is 
not  felt  by  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  like  increased  cost  of 
newsprint,  for  instance,”  as¬ 
serted  Mr.  Friday.  “This  is  be¬ 
cause  he  gets  a  proportionately 
higher  allowance  for  dross — 
credits  are  in  ratio  to  price. 
Of  course,  if  he  buys  excess 
metal,  he  feels  the  difference. 
But  most  daily  newspapers  do 
not  buy  much  more  metal  than 
the  dross  they  send  back.  The 
net  exchange  is  almost  con¬ 
stant  from  year  to  year.” 

Mr.  Friday,  who  personally 
visits  all  the  large  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  state  and 
Connecticut,  w’as  asked  about 
inroads  new  processes  may 
make  in  use  of  metal. 

“Hot  metal  will  not  go  in  my 
lifetime,”  he  replied  with  firm 
conviction.  “Offset  will  take 
some  business  from  letterpress, 
but  you  will  have  hot  metal 
for  a  long,  long  time.  There 
may  be  a  gradual  changeover 
but  for  a  long  time  thei’e  will 
be  conventional  hot  metal  type¬ 
setting  and  stereotyping  as  we 
know  it.  Plastic  plates  have 
replaced  stereos  and  electros  in 
some  cases.” 

Lead  has  been  used  for  type 
metal  since  1454,  when  the  first 
movable  type  was  cast  and 
used. 

E.  W.  Blatchford  Company 
was  established  in  1854.  Its 
seal,  familiar  in  many  news 
shops,  has  a  shot  tower  in  the 
center.  Blatchford  “dropped” 
shot  and  “bullet  lead”  were 
much  in  demand  in  frontier 
days.  The  pioneer  company,  at 
the  very  start  of  the  machine 
composition  era,  worked  closely 
with  manufacturers  of  compos¬ 
ing  machines,  perfecting  alloys 
required  for  the  various  ma¬ 
chines. 


“Experience  has  shown  that, 
for  each  of  the  metal-moulding 
methods  in  general  use,  there 
is  a  lead-antimony-tin  combina¬ 
tion  that  works  better  than  any 
other,”  explained  Mr.  Friday. 

“The  factors  which  control 
the  type  metal  formula  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  melting  point  and 
melting  range  of  the  alloy,”  he'  ■ 
added.  “These  differ  with  the 
proportions  of  the  three  con¬ 
stituents.  The  lowest  possible 
melting  point  is  desirable  in  all 
cases  because  it  saves  fuel  and 
doesn’t  ‘punish’  the  metal. 

“A  short  melting  range  is 
equally  to  be  sought  because  it 
permits  speedier  operation  and 
the  resulting  type,  slugs  and 
plates  have  better  grain  struc¬ 
ture  and  better  printing  quali¬ 
ties,”  said  Mr.  Friday. 

He  explained  that  due  to  the 
mass  of  the  produced  piece  of 
metal — possibly  ranging  from  a 
6-pt.  dot  to  a  60-lb.  plate — 
it’s  not  always  possible  to 
achieve  the  optimum  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  low  melting  point,  a 
short  plastic  range  and  fine, 
uniform  grain  structure  in  a 
specific  metal  formula.  Com¬ 
promises  must  be  made. 

Rugged  Service 

Mr.  Friday  said  that  in  the 
entire  field  of  alloys  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  a  group 
that  receives  the  stern  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  type  metals. 
Among  type  metals,  none  re¬ 
ceives  such  rugged  service  as 
stereotype  metal,  especially  in 
newspaper  plants. 

From  the  plate  caster  to  the 
shaver,  to  the  cylinder,  then 
off  and  back  to  the  melting  pot 
to  start  all  over — that’s  the 
Spartan  routine  of  stereotype 
metals  in  the  plant  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  daily  newspaper.  The 
metal  must  have  the  wear  re¬ 
sistance  to  produce  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  clear,  crisp  impres¬ 
sions. 

“Given  a  properly  molded 
mat  and  run  at  the  right  tem¬ 
perature,  the  metal  should  ‘get’ 
every  dot  in  the  halftones, 
every  detail  in  the  Ben  Days, 
and  all  the  solidity  of  the  line 
cuts,  heads  and  text,”  said  Mr. 
Friday.  “The  proper  blending 
of  the  lead-tin-antimony  con¬ 
stituents  and  low  surface  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  metal  at  casting 
temperature  help  to  insure 
faithful  reproduction  from  the 
mat.” 

Although  no  real  change  in 
basic  composition  has  been 
made  in  type  metal  for  five 
centuries,  modern  metals  must 
move  fast  and  freely.  They 
must  melt  easily  at  the  lowest 
practicable  temperature.  They 
must  flow  freely  through  tiny 


apertures.  They  must  fill  fine 
details  of  the  matrices.  They 
must  solidify  almost  instantly. 
They  must  re-melt  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  dross. 

Blatchford  laboratory  tests 
of  the  constituents  and  of  the 
finished  alloy  include  the  use 
of  the  spectrograph,  metallo- 
graph,  polarograph.  X-ray  and 
other  electronic  devices.  These 
instruments  make  certain  the 
metal  measures  up  to  required 
standards  of  purity,  freedom 
from  harmful  substances,  cor¬ 
rect  proportioning  of  ingredi¬ 
ents,  proper  distribution  of 
elements,  fineness  of  grain  and 
other  characteristics. 

The  alloy  —  physically  and 
chemically  —  must  prove  its 
tensile  strength,  hardness, 
toughness,  sturdiness  under 
stress  and  ability  to  flow  freely 
when  molten. 

Metal  Melting 

In  starting  re-melting  metal 
in  a  furnace,  Mr.  Friday  ad¬ 
vised  that  heat  should  be 
turned  on  gradually  and  in¬ 
creased  until  the  indicator 
shows  50  to  75  degrees  Faren- 
heit  above  the  normal  machine 
casting  temperature  of  the 
metal  being  melted.  When  the 
correct  furnace  temperature  is 
reached,  it  must  be  held  until 
the  metal  in  the  pot  has  been 
run  off  into  the  molds. 

A  pound  of  replacement 
metal  must  be  added  for  every 
pound  of  dross  removed. 

Since  World  War  II,  when 
tin  was  high  on  the'  priority 
list,  no  trouble  has  b^n  ex¬ 
perienced  in  obtaining  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  metals  for  printing. 
After  many  years  of  experi¬ 
mentation  by  metal  and  by  ma¬ 
chinery  manufacturers,  prac¬ 
tically  the'  same  formula  used 
originally  for  printing  metals 
is  followed. 

“Mainly,  our  service  is  get¬ 
ting  the  matal  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  plant  when  it  wants  it,” 
asserted  Mr.  Friday.  “Other 
services  include  periodically 
testing  samples  to  determine 
the  current  fonnula  of  a 
plant’s  metal  and  to  recommend 
the  kind  and  amount  of  re¬ 
placement  that  should  be  made 
at  re-melting.  Sometimes,  we 
discover  that  poor  casting  is 
caused  by  improper  heating. 
We  make  recommendations,  in¬ 
structing  the  man  handling  re¬ 
melting  so  that  he  adds  the 
correct  amount  of  flux.” 

Blatchford  metal  service  is 
extended  through  sales  and 
supply  offices  in  many  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

“Many  times,  Blatchford’s 
service  is  as  important  as  its 
metal,”  concluded  Mr.  Friday. 
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In  ^^lc  1955  model  run, 
jusl  ended,  official 
prudiH-tion  record  was 
738315  Buicks 


Thf  challenge  was  to  build  an  auto¬ 
mobile  to  surpass  in  every  way  the 
biggest-selling  Buick  of  all  time. 

From  this  tall  order  came  the  answer 
you  see  pictured  here— the  1956  Buick. 
And  even  the  hard-bitten  veterans  of 
the  production  lines  gave  it  a  wide 
grin  and  a  laconic:  “Best  Buick  Yet!” 


When  better  automobiles  are  built  BuIcK  will  build  ther 


And  for  this  far-in-advance  transmis¬ 
sion  with  its  infinite  smoothness, 
there’s  the  might  of  brilliant  new  V8 
engines  raised  to  lofty  new  higbs  — 
255  bp  in  the  Roadmaster.  Super  and 
Century  —  220  hp  in  the  bedrock- 
priced  Special. 

But  such  phenomenal  performance 
also  called  for  a  new  chassis  to  match. 


more  than  ever  a  big-car  buy  at  a 
small-car  price— in  the  sensational  new 
4-Door  Riviera  hardtops  that  now 
come  in  all  four  price  ranges— in  smart 
new  Estate  Wagons  now  available  at 
substantially  lower  prices— in  features 
galore,  from  a  new  carburetor  de-icer, 
to  new  direct-acting  shock  absorbers 
that  displace  three  times  the  oil  of 
conventional  ones. 


For  it  is  just  that— and  what’s  waiting 
for  you  when  you  take  its  wheel  is 
nothing  short  of  pure  thrill. 

Getaway  response  at  the  top  of  the 
gas  pedal  is  sensational  —  because  a 
new  advance  in  Variable  Pitch 
Dynaflow*  goes  airplanes  one  better. 


So  Buick  engineers  designed,  devel¬ 
oped  and  produced  a  big.  new,  broad- 
based.  precision-balanced  chassis  that 
ruggedly  bulwarks  the  whole  car.  And 
in  braking  smoothness,  in  steering 
trueness,  in  riding  levelness,  in  han¬ 
dling  sureness  — it  sets  new  standards 
for  the  industry  to  follow. 


And  beyond  it  all.  there’s  a  stunning 
new  sweep-ahead  look  to  these  gor¬ 
geous  new  Buicks  —  a  brilliant  new 
fashion  styling  that  starts  with  a  smart 
new  V-front  grille  and  ends  with  the 
massive  rakishness  of  a  canted  rear 
profile. 


It  comes  from  something  the  engineers 
call  “double  regeneration.”  It  gives 
you  far  better  gas  mileage,  while  step¬ 
ping  up  your  getaway  in  normal  driv¬ 
ing  without  switching  the  pitch.  But 
when  you  do  switch,  by  flooring  the 
pedal  for  emergency  needs,  you  get 
zooming  full-power  acceleration 
instantly. 


Yet  these  are  just  the  highlights  of 
Buick  for  1956. 

For  the  news  is  rich  throughout  the 
line  and  in  every  model  — in  the 
strapping-big  new  Special  that’s  now 


Go  see  these  finest  of  Buicks  at  your 
Buick  dealer’s  right  quick.  The  sooner 
you  get  there,  the  sooner  you’ll  know 
who’s  got  the  best  bag  of  tricks  for  ’56. 

BUICK  Division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 


SEE  JACKIE  GLEASON  ON  TV  Every  Saturday  Evening 

*New  Advanced  Varimble  Pitch  Dynufitm  u  the  only  Dynaflow  Buick  builds  today.  It  is  standard  on  Roadmaster, 
Super  and  Century  —  optional  at  modest  extra  cost  on  the  Special. 
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N.  E.  Editors 
Form  Society; 
Meet  Dec.  2-3 

Boston 

The  first  convention  and  or- 
g^anization  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  Dec.  2  and  3  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  here,  will  sched¬ 
ule  panel  discussions  concern¬ 
ing  newspaper  work  in  New 
England. 

List  Speakers 

Guest  speakers  will  include 
Edmund  McCullough,  managing 
editor  of  the  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Advocate;  Prof.  Seymour  Har¬ 
ris;  Dr.  Alfred  Neal;  Sylvia 
Porter,  financial  columnist;  Er¬ 
win  Canham,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  and 
Mrs.  Rhoda  Shaw  Clark,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Claremont  (N.  H.) 
Eagle. 

David  Brickman,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  A/aWen( Mass.) 
Evening  News  and  Medford 
Daily  Mercury,  is  general  chair¬ 
man  of  convention  arrange¬ 
ments.  Serving  with  him  are 
Victor  O.  Jones,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Globe;  Robert 
B.  Choate,  editor  of  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler;  and  John  J. 
McManus  managing  editor  of 
the  Boston  Post. 

Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  editor  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  is 
program  chairman.  His  com¬ 
mittee  is  composed  of  Mrs. 
Rhoda  Shaw  Clark,  publisher 
of  the  Claremont  Eagle;  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Gavin,  managing  editor 
of  the  Boston  Traveler;  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Sherman,  editor  of 
Newport  (R.  I.)  News;  Paul 
F.  Craig,  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union,  and  War¬ 
ren  F.  Gardner,  editor  of  the 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Record. 


Realty  Editors 
Elect  Leaders 

Robert  Lewis,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Evening  Star,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Editors  to  succeed  William 
Manly,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  organization  Nov.  7  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore,  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Manly  became  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

Other  new  officers  include 
Paul  Kneeland,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe,  vicepresident,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Lyman,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  treasurer.  Jim  Chan¬ 
dler,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press, 
was  re-elected  secretary. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  were  Thomas  McMor- 
row.  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Times;  George  Erwin,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion;  Ernest  A  Baumgarth, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News;  Garrett 
Winter,  American  Builder 
magazine;  Earl  Webef,  Chica¬ 
go  American. 

Ind.  AP  Editors 
To  Hold  Clinic 

South  Bend 

Editors  of  Associated  Press 
newspapers  in  Indiana  voted  at 
their  recent  meeting  here  to 
again  hold  a  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  clinic  at  the  Hoosier 
State  Press  Association  conven¬ 
tion  next  Spring. 

President  Bruce  Temple, 
Bloomington  Herald-Telephone, 
appointed  to  the  Indiana  AP 
Freedom  of  Infoimation  Com¬ 
mittee  the  following:  Wendell 
Phillipp,  Indianapolis  News; 
Drysdale  Brannon,  Marion 
Chronicle;  and  George  Lamb, 
Lafayette  Journal  and  Courier. 


A  leading  distiller  wants  a  , 

Trade  iieiationM  Manager 

Who  has  professional  writing  or  PR  experience,  ii 
Should  be  a  prolific  writer  of  down-to-earth  copy  and  [ 
able  to  take  pressure  in  his  stride.  Needs  to  be  a  ^ 
born  persuader  in  social  contacts  as  well  as  on  h 
paper.  Will  live  in  Kentucky  and  be  expected  to 
travel  occasionally.  Age  35-40.  Reply  in  detail  and  ;; 
let  us  know  your  present  earnings. 
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IPI  Sponsors 
Exchange  of 
Saar  Views 

A  meeting  between  French 
and  German  editors  in  Rouen 
last  month  may  have  an  im¬ 
portant  influence  on  Franco- 
German  relations  now  disturbed 
by  the  rejection  of  the  Saar 
Statute,  E.  J.  B.  Rose,  director 
of  the  International  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  told  E  &  P  during  a 
visit  to  New  York  last  week. 

This  was  the  fourth  such 
meeting  organized  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  in  the  last  two  years.  It 
was  attended  by  20  French  and 
15  German  editors  with  corres¬ 
pondents  from  Paris  and  Bonn. 
A  Swiss  editor,  Pierre  Beguin, 
of  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne 
presided. 

Both  Sides  Accuse 

“Both  sides  argued  that  the 
press  had  failed  to  inform  the 
public  on  the  issues  at  stake  in 
the  Saar  referendum,”  Mr.  Rose 
related.  “French  newspapers, 
the  Germans  said,  had  tended 
to  ignore  the  question  in  the 
hope  that  the  referendum  would 
be  favorable  to  France.  French 
correspondents  in  Bonn  accused 
the  German  press  of  allowing 
their  public  to  think  that  a  re¬ 
jection  of  the  Statute  would 
mean  the  return  of  the  Saar 
to  Germany. 

“To  remedy  this  potentially 
dangerous  state  of  affairs,  IPI 
invited  the  editors  present  to 
consider  the  publication  of  ar¬ 
ticles  by  their  colleagues  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  giv¬ 
ing  the  French  and  German 
point  of  view  on  the  Saar  issue 
to  readers  in  the  two  countries.” 

Five  Paris  newspapers  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  2.5  mil¬ 
lion  conies  (Le  Monde,  Le  Fi¬ 
garo,  France-Soir,  Paris  Pres- 
se.  Re  forme)  agreed  to  print  ar¬ 
ticles  from  German  editors 
prior  to  the  referendum  Oct.  23. 
The  leading  papers  in  Munich, 
Frankfurt,  Dusseldorf,  Heidel¬ 
berg  and  Cologne  similarly  un¬ 
dertook  to  publish  signed  ar¬ 
ticles  by  French  editors. 

Exchange  Program 

Further  it  was  foreseen  that 
a  rejection  of  the  Statute  would 
trouble  Franco-German  rela¬ 
tions  and  the  same  papers 
agreed  in  that  event  on  a 
further  exchange  of  articles  in 
the  weeks  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  referendum,  Mr.  Rose 
reported. 

Other  results  of  the  meeting, 
he  said,  were  that  five  French 


newspapers  (in  Paris,  Bordeaux 
and  Rennes)  agreed  to  take 
German  journalists  on  an  ex¬ 
change  basis  for  periods  up  to 
three  weeks.  Similar  exchange 
offers  were  received  from  12 
German  papers.  The  visiting 
journalists  will  come  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  will  be  introduced  to  the 
political,  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  region. 

The'  Suddeutsche  Zeitung  in 
Munich  gives  12  scholai'ships 
annually  to  young  German  jour¬ 
nalists  who  get  a  thorough 
training  in  all  departments  of 
the  paper.  These  internships, 
for  which  there  is  tremendous 
competition  in  Germany,  are 
financed  from  the  profits  of  the 
sister  paper,  Der  Abend.  At  the 
Rouen  meeting  the  Suddeutsche 
Zeitung  offered  one  of  these 
scholarships  to  a  Frenchman 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  jouimalist 
from  Strasbourg,  who  is  bi¬ 
lingual  in  French  and  German, 
will  qualify  for  it. 

The  next  Franco-German  edi¬ 
tors’  conference  will  take  place 
in  Munich  in  the  Spring  of 
1956. 


University  Head 
Is  Host  to  Press 


President  J.  Paul  Mather  of 
the  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Amherst,  was  host  to 
newspaper  editors,  editorial 
writers  and  reporters  at  a 
“president’s  luncheon”  at  the 
Parker  House  here  Oct.  24. 

President  Mather  said  he  had 
extended  an  invitation  to  news¬ 
papermen  to  visit  the  univer¬ 
sity  because  its  activities  and 
programs  “ought  to  be  a  matter 
of  public  knowledge  as  well  as 
I'ecord.” 

He  said  that  the  discussion 
at  the  luncheon  included  “edu¬ 
cational  policy”  and  “press  re¬ 
lations.” 

Present  were:  Erwin  D. 
Canham,  editor,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor;  Alden  Hoage, 
chief  editorial  writer,  Boston 
Herald;  Lester  Allen,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  Boston  Post; 
Msgr.  Francis  J.  Lally,  editor, 
the  Pilot;  Joseph  Weisberg,  rep¬ 
resenting  Dr.  Alexander  Brin. 
Jewish  Advocate;  John  Fenton, 
New  York  Times;  Robert  War¬ 
ner,  agfricultural  editor.  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin; 
Lesley  G.  Ainley,  Boston  Globe 
state  house  reporter;  Gilbert  E. 
Mottla,  department  of  commu¬ 
nications  at  the  university; 
James  W.  Burke,  university 
secretary;  Robert  J.  McCartney, 
university  editor. 
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ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil 


An  oil  discovery  that  helps  you  eat  better! 


About  three  billion  dollars’  worth  of  farm  crops  are  destroyed  each  year  by  fungus  growths.  But  now 
helping  to  solve  this  problem  is  an  Esso  Research  discovery  . .  .a  brilliant  new  chemical  made  from 
oil . . .  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  effective  fungicides  in  existence.  This  is  one  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  Esso  Research  tvorks  wonders  with  oil!  ESSO  RESEARCH 
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SYNDICATES 


New  NEA  Comic  Strip; 
GF  Buys  Out  Cook 


By  James  L.  Collings 

NEA  Service’s  New  Year’s 
present  to  its  clients  will  be  a 
new  comic  strip. 

On  Jan.  9  “Morty  Meekle,” 
described  as  an  all-comedy,  gag¬ 
a-day  product,  starts  its  run. 

Morty,  the  lead  character,  is 
a  misguided  soul  who  gets  him¬ 
self  into  one  laugh  situation 
after  another.  According  to 
George  Earl,  NEA’s  watchdog 
of  such  things,  “He  is  a  right 
plea.<!ant  sort  of  guy,  a  bit  on 
the  timid  side,  frequently  the 
victim  of  his  overpowering 
friends’  gags  and  influences, 
but  still  a  hero  to  his  best  girl.” 

The  man  behind  the  humor 
is  Dick  Cavalli,  32-year-old 
freelance  artist  whose  work  has 
often  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  This  Week,  Look 
and  True.  He’s  considered  one 
of  the  top  magazine  cartoonists. 

A  resident  of  Stamford,  Conn., 
Dick  served  as  a  sergeant  in 
the  infantry  in  WWII.  When  he 
returned  he  worked  in  a  museum 
and  studied  art  at  night.  Away 
from  the  drawing  board,  he 
collects  jazz  records. 

Cook  Sells 

General  Features  has  bought 
the  features  and  contracts  of 
the  Harry  Cook  Syndicate,  S. 
George  Little,  GF  president,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

“It  was  a  sudden  deal,  ef¬ 


fective  Nov.  1,”  Mr.  Little  said, 
adding  that  the  main  acquisi¬ 
tions  were  “Sketches”  by  Ben 
Burroughs  and  “Josephine”  by 
Robbie  Robinson,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News. 

Mr.  Little  said  Mr.  Cook  will 
spend  the  next  few  months 
working  out  family  estate  prob¬ 
lems,  “then  may  join  us  here 
at  General  Features  on  the  sales 
side.” 

Mr.  Cook  joined  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  in 
1934  as  a  salesman,  leaving  in 
May  of  1950  to  set  up  his  own 
shop. 

Columbia  Panel 

Columbia  Features  on  Dec.  5 
will  have  available  a  new  two- 
column  panel,  “Jezebel,”  by 
Irving  Phillips. 

Dog-lovers  may  look  down 
their  snouts  at  this  one — it’s 
about  a  cat.  Oh,  a  clever,  witty 
she,  but  still  a  cat.  A  cat,  says 
the  syndicate,  that  is  “full  of 
sauce  ...  a  veritable  minx  whc 
can  turn  a  cherubic  smile,  fizzle 
like  champagne  or  sour  in  her 
wrath.” 

Fact  is,  Jezebel’s  a  feline 
Marmaduke. 

Mr.  Phillips  understands  his 
subject  well.  One  panel  shows 
the  cat  glaring  at  Lassie  on  TV. 


Spots  before  the  e^es ... 

9  act  like  a  stop  light,  cut  down  skips  and  misses . . . 

magnetize  a  reader’s  mind . . .  focus  his  attention  and 
interest  on  the  story . . .  pay  off  in  higher  readership . . . 

Caricature  eolleetion 

by  Brandel ...  starts  with  twenty  basic  spots  of  Ike,  Churchill, 
Princess  Margaret,  other  personalities  with  permanent  news 
value ...  followed  by  three  new  additions  each  week  of  the  most 
newsworthy  faces!  Drawn  to  highlight  dominant  features, 
spiced  with  wit,  bold  in  draftsmanship  for  clear  reproduction . . . 
these  caricatures  serve  as  a  low  cost  art  service  for  editorial, 
book,  women’s,  feature  and  front  pages!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  MolHe  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicago  Trihune^lVea?  York  JVe$rs 

^ _ _ JT-a..  JVmsea  BmiUtmir,  JV«fr  Varh 

9gnaEeat09  Mac*  rrsEsutm  chumQ» 


The  owner  disappoints  her  with, 
“You  can  take  my  word  for  it, 
nothing  horrible  is  going  to 
happen  to  Lassie.” 

The  artist  comes  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  daily  task.  He  has 
been  chief  of  Esquire's  humor 
staff,  comic-strip  continuity 
writer  and  cartoonist. 

Mowery  Series 

Edward  J.  Mowery,  Pulitzer 
prizewinner,  has  written  a  five- 
part  series,  “Auto  Thefts,”  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate  that  starts  Nov.  20. 

The  syndicate  says  it  believes 
“this  is  the  first  time  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  car  thievery  —  109,830 
cars  stolen  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year — has  been  brought 
home  to  the  American  public. 

“It’s  important  because  the 
greatest  cause  of  the  crime  is 
negligence — owners  leaving  cars 
unlocked,  keys  in  ignition  or 
motor  running.”  Mr.  Mowery 
offers  three  solutions  to  the 
problem. 

The  author,  whose  many 
prizes  have  come  from  his  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  in  securing  the 
release  of  innocent  men  from 
prison,  is  now  on  general  assign¬ 
ment  with  the  New  York  Her~ 
aid  Tribune,  which  he  joined  on 
Aug.  17  after  long  association 
with  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun. 

Smith  Film 

Red  Smith,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate  sports  col¬ 
umnist,  will  be  host  and  narrator 
in  a  new  series  of  TV  films  now 
being  produced  by  Focal  Films 
Productions  of  Hollywood,  Irv¬ 
ing  Lemer,  executive  producer 
of  the  company,  said  this  week. 

There  will  be  26  half-hour 
programs,  Mr.  Lerner  said,  ex- 
-  plaining  that  “unusual  and  lit¬ 
tle-known  aspects  of  sports 
throughout  the  world  will  be 
presented  dramatically  in  spe¬ 
cial  films  photographed  on 
location.” 

• 

Cartoonists  Society 
Plans  Birthday  Fete 

The  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety  will  celebrate  its  10th 
birthday  with  “the  biggest  and 
gayest  dinner  in  its  history” 
next  April  24,  according  to 
John  Pierotti,  New  York  Post 
cartoonist  and  NCS  treasurer. 

That  date,  which  falls  during 
the  week  of  the  annual  ANPA 
convention  in  New  York,  is  the 
occasion  for  the  presentation 
of  a  Reuben  to  the  outstanding 
cartoonist  of  the  year.  A  10- 
piece  orchestra  will  be  hired 
and  the  party  will  take  over  the 
grand  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Biltmore.  The  Society  has  400 
members. 


Police  Chief  Says 
Press  Is  Helpful 

Columbus,  Ohio 

The  news  coverage  of  the 
Dr.  Samuel  H.  Sheppard  mur¬ 
der  case,  as  intensive  as  it  was, 
probably  helped  police  more 
than  it  hindered  them.  Chief  of 
Police  Frank  W,  Story  of 
Cleveland  said  here. 

Chief  Story,  who  directed  the 
Cleveland  authorities’  arrest 
of  the  Bay  Village  osteopath 
for  the  murder  of  his  wife, 
spoke  at  a  meeting  on  public 
information  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  at  the  annual  Attorney 
General’s  Conference  on  Crime 
Control. 

Dr.  Sheppard  is  serving  a 
life  sentence  in  Ohio  Penitenti¬ 
ary. 

“It  was  the  newspapers  which 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  community  that  certain 
things  wera  not  being  done  by 
the  police,”  said  Chief  Story. 

• 

Kansas  Clamps  Secrecy 
Rule  on  Birth  Lists 

Topeka,  Kas. 

The  State  of  Kansa.s  has  ruled 
that  lists  of  newborn  babies  and 
their  names  are  “confidential” 
and  ordered  them  withheld  from 
newspapers. 

If  this  ruling  stands,  it 
means  the  column  “They’ve 
Named  the  Baby”  will  no  longer 
appear  in  the  State  Journal 
every  Saturday. 

The  ruling,  which  the  Jour¬ 
nal  is  resisting  editorially,  was 
made  in  a  memorandum  by  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Busch,  state  registrar 
at  the  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Health.  He  cited  a  regulation 
which  prohibits  issuance  of  lists 
of  births  “for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses.” 

The  full  membership  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  may  be 
called  upon  to  decide  on  whether 
its  Vital  Statistics  Division  can 
keep  newspapers  from  publish¬ 
ing  the  lists. 

• 

Oregon  Paper  Plans 
$75,000  Expansion 

Coos  Bay,  Ore. 

A  $75,000  expansion  program 
for  the  Coos  Bay  Times  was 
announced  here  recently  by 
Sheldon  F.  Sackett,  editor  and 
publisher. 

Principal  item  in  the  enlarg¬ 
ed  facilities  for  the  56-year-old 
newspaper  will  be  an  eight-page 
addition  to  its  Goss  Dek-a-Tube 
press  together  with  a  balloon 
former  which  will  enable  insert¬ 
ing  sections  automatically.  Pres¬ 
ent  press  capacity  is  16  pages. 
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See  Response 
To  Projected 
Eagle  Revival 

Though  SEC  approval  of  a 
$750,000  stock  issue  is  still 
pending,  organizers  of  Eagle 
Newspaper  Enterprises,  Inc. 
this  week  reported  a  “surpris¬ 
ing  amount  of  interest”  in  their 
plans  to  revive  the  defunct 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle. 

James  Anthony  Securities 
Corp.,  Wall  Street  underwrit¬ 
ers  of  the  projected  stock  issue, 
told  E&P  that  a  preliminary 
prospectus  has  brought  en¬ 
couraging  response  both  from 
stock  brokers  and  from  Brook¬ 
lyn  community  groups. 

Dec.  4  Deadline 

Eagle  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prises,  headed  by  former  Eagle 
columnist  Robert  W.  Farrell, 
has  until  Dec.  4  to  pay  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $95,000  on  an  option  to 
buy  the  name  and  good  will  of 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  Inc.,  which 
formerly  published  the  newspa¬ 
per  (E&P,  Oct.  29,  p.  64). 

The  new  corporation’s  pre¬ 
liminary  prospectus  published 
last  week,  includes  a  projected 
operating  statement  based  on 
application  of  figures  compiled 
for  E&P’s  50,000-circulation 
“typical  daily.” 

Assuming  a  48-page  tabloid 
with  100,000  circulation,  a  150,- 
000-circulation  Sunday  paper 
and  a  59-41  ratio  of  advertis¬ 
ing  to  editorial  content,  the 
statement  projects  a  possible 
annual  profit  of  $870,000  before 
taxes. 

Guild  Agreement 

The  prospectus  indicates  that 
an  agreement  has  been  i-eached 
with  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York  to  meet  city-wide 
Guild  standards,  but  reduce 
the  number  of  Guild  members 
employed.  The  330  Guildsmen 
on  the  staff  of  the  Eagle  be¬ 
fore  its  suspension  would  be 
reduced  to  130  on  the  revived 
tabloid,  at  an  estimated  annual 
saving  of  $600,000.  As  many 
former  Eagle  staffers  as  pos¬ 
sible  would  be  hired. 

Among  projected  staff  as¬ 
signments  are  William  Jurg^ens, 
former  Eagle  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive,  as  ad  manager;  Robert 
Giannis,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  as  editor;  Ward  Morehouse, 
former  drama  critic  of  the  old 
New  York  Sun,  as  drama  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Paul  Dennis,  former 
radio  editor  of  the  New  York 
Post,  as  radio-TV  editor. 
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Mrs.  Pegler  Dies 
In  Rome  Hotel 

Mrs.  We.stbrook  Pegler,  wife 
of  the  King  Features  Syndicate 
columnist  and  a  former  byline 
reporter  herself,  died  Nov.  8 
in  a  Rome  hotel  followring  a 
heart  attack.  She  was  60  years 
old. 

A  native  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
she  was  once  a  repoiter  for  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 
She  then  moved  to  Chicago, 
whei'e  she  worked  for  the  Trib¬ 
une,  and  later  came  to  New 
York  to  work  for  the  Daily 
News. 

As  a  reporter  for  the  News, 
she  covered  some  of  the  big¬ 
gest  stories  of  the  day  shortly 
after  World  War  I  as  Julia 
Harpman,  her  maiden  name. 
She  also  wrote  under  the  pen 
name  of  “The  Investigator.” 

The  Peglers  were  married 
Aug.  28,  1922,  in  New  York, 
culminating  a  two-year  ro¬ 
mance,  which  began  while  they 
were  both  covering  the  Elwell 
mui-der  trial. 

Following  their  marriage, 
Mrs.  Pegler  continued  to  follow 
her  own  journalistic  career  and 
covered  such  important  stories 
as  the  Lindbergh  kidnap  trial. 
She  also  covered  Gertrude 
Elderle,  daughter  of  a  Bronx 
butcher,  who  became  the  first 
woman  to  swim  the  English 
Channel  in  1926. 

The  Peglers  arrived  in  Eu¬ 
rope  in  July  of  this  year  and 
had  traveled  extensively. 

• 

Youth  Recognized 

Philadelphia 

Each  Thursday  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  runs  a  feature 
titled,  “Young  Philadelphia.”  It 
is  a  sketch  by  F.  J.  Torbert, 
depicting  the  accomplishments 
of  some  outstanding  boy  or  girl 
from  this  area. 
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Direct  Quote 
Doesn’t  End 
Confidence 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Refusal  of  a  newsman  to  re¬ 
veal  sources  in  court  despite 
previous  mention  in  a  news 
story  was  upheld  unanimously 
here  by  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

Jack  Howard,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  reporter,  could  have 
secured  his  information  in 
many  ways  other  than  by  di¬ 
rect  conversation  with  a  union 
leader  quoted  on  a  strike  story, 
the  decision  said. 

Mr.  Howard  was  jailed  on  a 
contempt  charge  for  a  few 
hours  and  then  released  on  bail. 
He  claimed  immunity  under  a 
state  law  holding  a  newspaper¬ 
man  cannot  be  cited  for  con¬ 
tempt  for  refusing  to  disclose 
the  source  of  information. 

The  decision  overruled  a  Su¬ 
perior  Court  ruling  that  Mr. 
Howard  had  waived  immunity 
by  naming  his  source.  The 
Chronicle  editorially  termed  the 
new  decision  as  vindication  of 
“the  tremendously  important 
principle  that,  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  access  to  news  and  news 
sources  deserves  and  has  the 
protection  of  the  state.” 

In  making  the  ruling,  the  ap¬ 
pellate  court  laid  down  the 
broad  principle  that  a  reporter 
need  not  talk  directly  to  a  news 
source  in  order  to  be  able  to 
quote  him  directly. 

The  case  involved  a  Sonoma 
County  apple  strike.  On  Aug. 
14  a  story  written  by  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  quoted  Peter  Andrade,  a 
union  official,  as  saying  “any¬ 
one  has  the  right  to  refuse  to 
handle  hot  apples.” 

The  statement  was  construed 
by  employer  groups  as  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  an  illegal  sec¬ 
ondary  boycott. 

• 

Frank  W.  Conkling, 

N.  Y.  Reporter,  Dies 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Frank  W.  Conkling,  87,  a 
New  York  City  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  for  60  years,  died  here 
Nov.  4.  He  retired  in  1948  from 
the  staff  of  the  New  York 
W  orld-T  elegram. 

Mr.  Conkling’s  career  includ¬ 
ed  coverage  of  the  last  legal 
hanging  in  New  York  State  in 
1889,  the  plane  crash  of  Gen. 
Francisco  de  Pinedo  in  1933, 
and  the  killings  of  Murder,  Inc. 

He  joined  the  New  York 
World  as  a  copy  boy  in  1882 
and  was  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  per¬ 
sonal  office  boy  for  five  years. 


Food  for  Thought 
In  Book  Reviewing 

Toronto 

Newspaper  book  reviewers 
in  Canada  recently  received 
two  books  to  review  one. 
The  book  was  Bruce  Hutchin¬ 
son’s  “The  Struggle  for  the 
Border”  (Longmans  Green 
&  Co.)  One  book  was  a  copy 
for  review  purposes.  The 
second  book  was  an  edible 
book,  a  cake  in  the  form  of 
Hutchinson’s  book  with 
book’s  name  and  author’s 
name  in  icing  on  the  top. 
The  idea  was  developed  by 
James  Lovick  &  Co.  Ltd.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  This  same 
agency  had  sent  copies  of 
Betty  MacDonald’s  “Onions 
in  the  Stew”  with  a  pottery 
pot  of  piping  hot  stew. 

Bigger  Papers 
Despite  Strike 

Oklahoma  City 
Recent  editions  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoma  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times  have  been  larger  than 
those  published  before  the 
strike  of  140  union  printers  be¬ 
gan  Oct.  17. 

Two  days  after  the  walkout, 
the  Times  had  a  52-page  paper, 
the  largest  Thursday  edition 
in  its  history.  During  the 
second  and  third  week  the  sizes 
of  editions  have  exceeded  those 
of  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

Edward  L.  Gaylord,  executive 
vicepresident,  reported  “a  nice 
linage  gain”  in  October  despite 
the  strike  and  a  local  rate  in¬ 
crease. 

“We  would  not  sign  an  il¬ 
legal  contract  covering  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  our  non-union  TTS 
employes,  nor  would  we  sign 
an  illegal  contract  with  a  picket 
line  clau.se  as  demanded  by  the 
printers’  union,”  Mr.  Gaylord 
said.  “We  have  never  refused 
to  negotiate  on  any  issues  in¬ 
corporated  in  a  legal  contract.” 

Since  early  this  year  the 
newspapers’  composing  room 
operated  under  a  “Conditions  of 
Employment”  notice. 

(An  E&P  story  Oct.  29 
incorrectly  identified  Robert  H. 
Spahn  as  personnel  director  of 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  He  is 
executive  assistant.  Tenal  Coo¬ 
ley  is  personnel  director.) 

Stan  S.  Sherburne,  president, 
said  the  local  typographical 
union  would  publish  a  daily 
newspaper,  starting  with  four 
locally-prepared  pages  and  12 
pages  of  matted  material  from 
Labor’s  Daily,  the  ITU-spon¬ 
sored  newspaper. 
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Daily’s  Tribute 
To  Miss  Maude 
Is  Ad-Heavy 

Gainesville,  Ga. 

The  iJawaon  County  Adver¬ 
tiser,  a  one- woman,  handset, 
800-circulation  weekly,  lost  its 
woman.  But  it’s  been  coming 
out  anyway  on  the  press  of  the 
Daily  Times  here. 

Mrs.  Maude  Garrett,  “Miss 
Maude”  to  Dawson  County,  has 
published  the  Advertiser  all  by 
herself  since  1911.  She  set  the 
type,  wrote  the  stories,  sold  the 
ads,  ran  the  press  and  addressed 
the  papers  by  hand. 

Recently,  a  belt-pulley  snagged 
her  skirt  and  pulled  her  to  the 
floor.  At  66,  a  broken  ankle 
heals  slowly. 

To  do  her  honor,  and  incident¬ 
ally  to  tide  her  over  hospital 
expenses,  the  Times  staff  did 
up  a  “tribute”  edition  to  “Miss 
Maude.” 

General  Manager  Lou  Fockele, 
Business  Manager  Mike  Brissett 
and  Editor  Sylvan  Meyer  cov¬ 
ered  Dawsonville  with  ads  and 
news  stories,  plus  pictures.  The 
Advertiser  came  out  with  not 
a  stick  of  boiler  plate  and  heavy 


with  ads  on  all  four  pages.  .411 
revenue  was  turned  over  to  Mrs. 
Garrett  and  the  Times  made  no 
charge  for  its  composing,  press 
or  personnel  time. 

The  Dawson  editor  knew 
nothing  of  the  tribute  idea  until 
she  received  her  paper.  But 
in  her  column,  “Mountain 
Breezes,”  which  she  wrote  from 
her  hospital  room,  she  did  know 
the  Times  was  printing  the  pa¬ 
per. 

“Instead  of  our  old  Whitlock 
printing  the  paper,”  she  said, 
“it  is  being  printed  on  the  huge 
presses  of  the  Daily  Times,  for 
which  we  are  thankful.” 

The  Times’  “huge  presses”  is 
an  AB  Duplex  flatbed  which 
thunders  out  7,300  copies  daily. 
• 

PNPA  Offers  Prizes 
For  Safety  Efforts 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  contest  for  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  of  public  safety  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association. 

Quinton  E.  Beauge,  Williams¬ 
port  Sun-Gazette,  contest  chair¬ 
man,  said  winners  will  be  se¬ 
lected  for  the  best  editorials 
and  best  feature  stories  pro¬ 
moting  safe  driving  from  Oct. 
15  to  next  April  10. 
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O  1  •  1  ternoon  release  also  be  on  du- 

i^VriQlC3.t0S  bious  legal  ground  on  the  basis 

y  ,  A  a  iS  collusion.” 

P’yi^IpIIT-i  a  IV/f  This  executive  also  said: 

A-^-ApUdlll  1\.»  ivl#  Mfo  make  a  nationwide  policy 
■pv  I  -pi  I  •  change  to  afternoon  release 

J|^0|0Q^g0  X  OllCV  work  to  great  syndicate 

J  disadvantage  in  those  sections 
Birmingham,  Ala.  of  the  counti-y,  and  important 
Executives  of  12  newspaper  where  the  morning  paper 

feature  syndicates  recently  re-  i  "T 

ceived  this  question:  that  they  have 

“Why  do  all  syndicates,  ex-  «  Sunday  edition  whereas  the 
A-  xtt:i  a  1  Ai.  •  A  afternoon  paper  does  not  .  .  . 
cepting  NEA,  release  their  out-  „  .  ,  u  i.-  j  al 

put  first  to  morning  newspap- 

pers  despite  the  fact  that  there  e>Kht-ball  in  those  cities  would 
•  a\.  TT  -A  j  C.A  A  1  need  a  great  deal  of  evidence 

are  in  the  United  States  only  a  u  u 

01FT  noM\  j  -1  1.1-  A-  •  that  such  a  move  would  guaran- 

317  (18%)  daily  publications  in  ^ 

the  morning  field,  as  compared  . .  a  <  _  -a 

•ax  ■,  a  AO  •  AX  XA  tinuous  support  from  an  influen- 

with  1,448  in  the  afternoon  a-  i  _ 

-.  .  tial  group  of  aftemoon  papers 

**n,x’  •  1-  •  j  across  the  country.” 

Their  replies,  summarized,  ,  xa  •  ax  j- 

..A  Also  brought  up  in  the  dis- 

say  in  effect:  .x  x  •  ■ 

'-A.  J  A-  X  A  cussion  was  the  mechanical 

It  s  a  good  question,  but  we  ,, 

don’t  exactly  know  the  answer  ”  ^^^As^ach  comic  strip  is  drawn 
The  question  was  raised  by  .a  ax  i  j  j  j  a 

^  J-  It  carries  the  calendared  date 

Charles  A  Fell,  managing  edi-  x  :a_  _  _  _ 

tor  of  the  Birmingham  News.  °  ®PP®  r®  ce.  graving, 
..  A  11  stereotyping,  matting  and  ship- 

Commenting  to  colleagues  . 

when  writing  the  letters,  Mr. 

.f,®*  I  .,  available  to  the  client  for  pub- 

“All  of  the  morning  papers 

will  want  to  cut  my  throat  for  Whether  a  client  has  a  mom- 
raising  the  question,  and  with  .  afternoon  paper  is  inci- 

the  syndicates  I  probably  will  syndicate 

be  about  as  popular  as  ants  at 

a  picnic.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  •  •  xi 

the  question  needs  answering.”  Continuity  Problem 

Big  A.  M.  Chunk  another  problem  brought 

One  of  the  executives  who  continuity 

answered  pom  ed  out  that  the  features,  we 

moiming  circulation  including  ^  ^ 

Slf  i  /f  ‘kickers’  and  ‘cliff-hangers’  for 

Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  else-  Saturday.  Friday 

where  amounts  to  40%  of  the  Saturday  for  the  after¬ 
total  55  million  morning  and  af-  ^  Saturday  and 

teimon  circulation.  mornings.  This 

Another  syndicate  executive, 

refering  to  terntorial  grants  for  j  particularly  with  Sun- 

a  feature,  said :  j  a  •  x  ax 

,,  I  A  AX  day  strips  of  the  same  con- 

...  In  recent  years  these  aj™  ja„  »» 

territorial  ^ants  have  been  Another  observation,  that  the 
viewed  askance  by  the  Depart-  ^5,3^3.  problems  are  getting 

ment  of  Justice.  Such  ugly  tou-}jer- 

terms  as  ‘monopoly’  and  ‘re-  ,,  a  j 

A  A^Aj.  x-  J  ...  Too  many  papers  today 

straint  of  trade  are  being  used  ^  tendency  to  buy  new 

in  connection  with  the  practice, 

This  IS  one  of  our  real  serious  ^ 

^  x^'a  ft  -a  ■  months  and  with  every  intention 

‘  The  feature  (if  it  is  a  substituting  them  by  the 
good  one)  should  have  the  op-  ...  „„„  „>.,^ava„ki„ 

A  -A  A  TA  X  ij  A  first  new  promotable  one  that 

portunity  to  grow.  It  should  not  ttu.,  _ 

r  A  TJX  ^Axj  comes  along.  The  starting  of 

be  strangled  because  of  the  de-  particularly  strips 

sire  of  a  newspaper  to  check-  ^  y^^K_ 

mate  a  distant  newspaper  in 

the  business  of  building  circu-  .  ^  .  .a.  , 

,  A-  •  t  ti  ,  of  us  never  even  cover  initial 

lation  in  far-flung  marginal  a  x  a  x  ax- 

„  F.  costs  on  new  features  for  this 

OAMi  ax  a  j  reason — and  I’m  talking  about 

Still  another  commented  on  aa  j  a  j  ». 

this  problem:  dogs. 

“Just  as  exclusive  territorial  „  *  x*  . 

rights  demanded  by  many  pa-  Baumgartner  Ketireis 
pers  have  from  time  to  time  Waterbury,  Conn, 

been  criticized  on  legal  grounds  Frank  Baumgartner,  foreman 
as  ‘restraint  of  trade’  so  might  of  the  mailing  room  of  the 
any  concerted  move  on  the  part  Waterbury  American  for  33 
of  syndicates  to  switch  to  af-  years,  retired  Oct.  29. 
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The  CouranVs  Circulation 
Passes  100,000 

Yesterday  was  a  milestone  in  The  Courant’e 
history  because  circulation  of  the  daily  issue,  for 
the  first  time,  topped  100,000  copies.  This  follows 
an  issue  of  the  mushrooming  Sunday  paper  that 
sold  144,300  copies.  Surely  the  daily  Courant'e 
first  100,000  will  be  the  hardest  —  it  took  191 
years  to  hit  that  figure,  though  most  of  it  did 
come  with  a  noticeably  sharp  upswing  in  i-ecent 
years.  Greater  Hartford  and  Connecticut  con¬ 
tinue  to  demonstrate  their  vitality  by  growing, 
as  was  shown  by  some  recent  population  figures. 
So  there  is  little  doubt  that  The  Courant  will 
reach  a  daily  circulation  of  200,000  long  before 
A.  D.  2146,  which  is  191  years  hence. 

When  in  the  80s  the  elder  Joseph  Pulitzer 
took  over  The  World  in  New  York,  and  pushed  it 
past  the  100,000  mark  for  the  first  time,  he  cele¬ 
brated  by  having  100  guns  fired  in  City  Hall 
Park  and  giving  every  employe  a  tall  silk  hat. 
The  Courant  celebrates  more  quietly  by  looking 
back  over  its  past,  like  Bunyan’s  Valiant-for- 
Truth,  without  repenting  “all  the  troubles  I  have 
been  at  to  arrive  where  I  am.” 

The  story  begins  with  the  founding  of  The 
Courant  as  a  weekly  by  Thomas  Green  in  1764, 
when  there  was  no  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
to  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  a  newspaper’s  sales 
figures.  All  Colonial  papers  were,  of  course, 
small.  There  are  indications  that  by  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  in  1775,  Green’s  circulation  had 
reached  700.  And  half  a  century  later  the 
memory  of  one  printer  recalled  a  war-time  circu¬ 
lation  of  8,000  copies.  There  is  also  testimony 
from  Isaiah  Thomas,  printer  and  publisher  of  the 
MaeeaehuBette  Spy.  that  during  the  Revolution — 
especially  after  the  British  occupation  of  New 
York  —  The  Courant’e  circulation  equaled  or 
surpassed  that  of  any  paper  on  this  continent. 

By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  long  after  the 
daily  issue  was  begun  in  1837,  The  Courant  had 
a  circulation  that  was  large  even  in  terms  of  the 
early  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  For  the 
records  show  that  in  the  first  month  after  Fort 
Sumter  its  circulation  shot  up  from  17,000  to 
26,000.  Thereafter  it  shrank  again,  but  proved  a 
hardy  survivor  through  all  the  journalistic 
changes  until  the  weekly  was  stopped  in  1913 
and  the  present  Sunday  paper  founded.  Here  is 
the  record  of  the  last  half-century,  the  figures 
being  those  for  early  November,  to  compare 
accurately  with  yesterday’s: 


Year 

Daily 

Sunday 

1905 

11,100 

None 

1920 

28,946 

37,861 

1940 

46,207 

74,401 

1945 

50,827 

89,899 

1950 

68.267 

114,913 

1955 

100,000 

144,300 

Much  goes  into  newspaper  circulation.  News 
and  editorial,  advertising,  mechanical,  business, 
and  circulation  departments  must  all  work  to¬ 
gether.  Those  of  The  Courant  will  continue  to  do 
so,  the  more  effectively  to  serve  Gi’eater  Hartford 
and  Connecticut.  Now  for  that  next  100,000. 

From  The  Courant  Editorial  Pa»re.  Nov.  8.  195.S 
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Grand  Jury’s 
Report  Held 
Privileged 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

A  grand  jury  report  is  part 
of  the  judicial  process,  and  even 
though  no  indictments  are  made 
but  only  criticism  of  official 
conduct  is  concerned,  newspa¬ 
pers  are  privileged  to  print  the 
report,  the  Kentucky  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  this  week. 

The  action  grew  out  of  a  re¬ 
port  of  a  federal  grand  jury  in 
October  1952  which  was  sharp¬ 
ly  critical  of  the  conduct  of 
Police  Chief  James  E.  Green¬ 
field,  of  Hopkinsville,  and  City 
Commissioner  Joe  G.  Davis.  No 
indictments  were  returned. 

The  Courier  -  Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  published  the 
contents  of  the  grand  jury  re¬ 
port  and  this  was  followed  by 
$50,000  libel  suits  on  behalf  of 
both  officials  against  the  two 
Louisville  newspapers  and  a 
local  citizen. 

“The  ultimate  issue  in  this 
case  is  whether  such  a  report 
of  a  federal  grand  jui-y  is  pri¬ 
vileged  to  the  extent  that  per¬ 
sons  re-publishing  or  quoting  it 
are  immune  from  liability  for 
libel  or  slander,”  wrote  Com¬ 
missioner  Watson  Clay,  who 
prepared  the'  court’s  opinion. 

“It  is  appellants’  principal 
contention  that  such  a  writing 
is  unauthorized,  illegal  and  ex¬ 
tra-judicial,”  the  Commissioner 
continued.  “It  is  appellees’ 
(the  publishers)  argument  that 
the  proceedings  of  a  grand  jury 
are  judicial,  that  the  report  of 
the  body  is  part  of  a  judicial 
proceeding,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  the  basis  of  a  suit  for  dam¬ 
ages.” 

“Clearly  the  proceedings  of  a 
federal  grand  jury  are  a  part 
of  the'  judicial  process,”  the 


Commissioner  answered  and 
cited  legal  precedent  in  support 
of  the  contention. 

He  cited  a  Tennessee  case 
where  a  complaining  party 
brought  an  action  for  libel 
against  members  of  a  grand 
jury.  The  Tennessee  Supreme 
Court  held  such  an  action  was 
not  maintainable  because  the  re¬ 
port  was  absolutely  privileged 
as  constituting  a  “judicial  act.” 

“It  has  been  recognized  in 
Kentucky  that  the  publication 
of  a  report  of  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  a  third-party  is 
pi’ivileged,”  wrote  Commissioner 
Clay. 

“This  principle  strikes  us  as 
sound.  The  public  must  be  pre¬ 
sumed  interested  in  official  acts 
and  I'ecords.  It  would  impose 
an  unreasonable  burden  upon 
newspapers  or  others  who  wish 
to  report  on  public  proceedings 
to  determine  at  their  own  risk 
whether  or  not  a  court  or  grand 
jury  was  acting  within  or  with¬ 
out  its  powers  in  a  proceeding 
over  which  it  clearly  had  ap¬ 
parent  jurisdiction. 

“As  pointed  out  by  appellees’ 
counsel,  the  doctrine  of  ab¬ 
solute  privilege  is  like  a  protec¬ 
tive  roof  extending  over  judicial 
proceedings. 

“If  the  immediate  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  act  are  protected, 
the  record  made  certainly  has 
the  color  of  authenticity,  and 
those  who  do  no  more  than  re¬ 
publish  the  record  should  not 
be  adjudged  guilty  of  wrong¬ 
doing. 

“As  we  have  suggested,  a  re¬ 
port  of  this  nature  may  con¬ 
stitute'  a  vicious  attack  upon 
one’s  character  and  may  well 
offend  the  American  sense  of 
fair  play. 

“However,  we  have  one  of 
those  situations  where  the  right 
of  the  individual  must  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  a  more  compelling  public 
interest.” 

The  opinion  noted  that  six  of 
the  seven  judges  on  the  court 
agreed  that  the  Clay  opinion 


was  sound.  The  seventh  judge  Lv  A  A*  1 

(James  W.  Cammack  “concurs  I^U.OSli9.ri  L13.1 
in  the  result,  but  is  of  opinion 

that  a  grand  jury  report  should  ^T^p|| AV-|  ^  T)  1 1 
not  be  designated  as  a  judicial  1  LI  til  ILLllC/Ll 
act,  since  such  act  may  only  be  j  .|  |  n 

performed  by  a  judge.”  LflDGl  1^616086 
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T  ^  TT^T  T  Jackson.  Miss. 

J-iG©  I^UGS  1  1  LJ  .  Proof  of  “the  substantial 
~  ,  truth  of  a  publication,  made 

I  CATTITlpf  ifciP  good  motives  and  for 

justifiable  ends,  is  a  complete 
Y  T  *  T  defense  to  an  action  of  libel,” 

Jr  or  11  IS  i_iOSS  Mississippi  Supreme  Court 

ruled  Nov.  7  in  a  suit  involv- 
Pasco,  Wash,  a  news  story  and  editorial 
Claiming  unfair  competition,  concerning  a  county  law  en- 
Scott  Publishing  Co.  has  filed  forcement  officer’s  shooting  of 
suit  under  the  Sherman  Anti-  a  Negro. 

Trust  Act  for  treble  damages  The  unanimous  opinion,  writ- 
of  $l,083,CO0  against  Columbia  ^gjj  jjy  justice  Percy  Lee,  dis- 
Basin  Publishers,  Inc.,  Interna-  missed  a  ^10,000  libel  judg- 
tional  Typographical  Union,  and  ment  giv^n  Sheriff  Richard  F. 
several  individuals.  Byrd  of  Holmes  County, 

The  basis  for  the  suit  is  Scott  against  Mrs.  Hazel  Brannon 
Publishing’s  assertion  that  the  Smith,  editor  of  weekly  news- 
ITU  and  others  have  conspired  papers  at  Lexington  and  Du- 
to  put  the  Tri-City  Herald  out  rant. 

of  business  to  effect  a  monop-  »The  right  to  publish  the 

truth,  with  good  motives,  and 
Named  among  the^  co-defend-  fQj.  justifiable  ends,  is  inherent 
ants  are  Howard  Parish  &  Asso-  under  the  section  of  the  state 
dates,  Inc.,  Howard  W.  Parish,  constitution  on  freedom  of 
Woodruff  Randolph  and  other  speech  and  of  the  press,”  Jus- 
officers  of  ITU,  who  are  alleg-  Lee  said, 
edly  responsible  for  operations  The  opinion  was  the  strong- 
of  Unitypo,  Inc.,  which  has  a  gg^;  holding  of  the  Mississippi 
financial  interest  in  Columbia  court  on  press  freedom. 

Basin  News.  Pointing  out  that  “language 

According  to  the  complaint,  jg  actionable  per  se  when  a 
filed  on  behalf  of  Glenn  Liee,  pi-irne  is  falselv  charged  ” 
publisher  of  Tri-City  Herald,  justice  Lee  said  “the  prevai’l- 
Scott  Publishing  Co.  has  suf-  jjjg  rule  in  this  state  is  that 
fered  a  loss  of  profit  of  $361,000  ^jjg  truth  of  the  matter  alleged 
since  union  printers  called  a  to  be  defamatory,  whether  in 
strike  against  it  in  1950.  The  slander  or  in  libel,  is  a  good 
plaintiff  also  asks  legal  fees  and  defense.” 

costs  amounting  to  $75,000.  “Only  substantial  accuracy  is 

An  injunction  also  is  sought  required,”  he  said, 
to  restrain  Columbia  Basin  Sheriff  Byrd  sued  Mrs.  Smith 
Publishers,  Inc.  and  ITU  from  basis  of  a  story  in  her 

continuing  allegedly  unfair  com-  newspapers  stating  he  had 
petition.  According  to  Mr.  Lee,  gj^gt  the  Negro  without  cause 
the  idval  company,  supported  after  telling  him  to  “get  goin.” 
by  union  funds,  has  been  pur-  gj^gg  sheriff  Byrd  did  not 
posely  i-un  with  operating  losses,  gbjggt  to  the  story  after  its 
•  publication  or  a  subsequent  edi- 

Illustrations  Run  torial  urging  the  Holmes  county 

On  Fr1itnri»1  Paep  investigate  the 

un  ILUltorial  rage  shooting,  “she  had  a  right  to 

Wichita,  Kas.  assume  it  (the  story)  accorded 
The  regular  use  of  halftones  Sheriff  Byrd’s  version  of  the 
to  illustrate  editorial  page  facts,”  Justice  Lee  said, 
features  has  been  undertaken  in  The  editorial  took  issue  with 
the  morning  Wichita  Eagle  as  the  shooting,  contending  the 
part  of  a  general  typographical  Negro  had  not  violated  the  law 
revamp  of  the  page.  Column  and  was  shot  in  the  back, 
rules  and  30-dashes  have  been  In  the  decision,  the  Supreme 
abolished.  Morning  Eagle  edito-  Court  said: 
rials  now  are  set  in  l*/4-column  “Under  the  testimony  of  the 
width  and  doubled  up  under  a  officers  themselves,  the  news 
3-column  masthead.  item  and  editorial  comment  in 

The  new  makeup  was  de-  question  appear  to  be  sub¬ 
signed  by  Martin  Perry,  edi-  stantially  true,  and  the  plaintiff 
torial  writer  in  charge  of  the  (Sheriff  Byrd)  was,  therefore, 
morning  page  under  Lester  not  entitled  to  recover  any- 
Kimmel,  editorial  page  editor.  thing.” 
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sion;  information  which  is 
partially  or  totally  false,  exag¬ 
gerated  or  tendentious,  which 
endangers  the  national  econo¬ 
my  or  public  credit. 

Dominican  Republic — “There 
are  still  no  opposition,  newspa¬ 
pers  published.” 

Nicaragua — “A  state  of  siege 
decreed  in  April,  1954,  peraiits 
prior  censorship.  However,  on 
Feb.  1  President  Anastasio 
Somoza  lifted  that  censorship 
acceding  to  a  request  by  the 
chairman  of  your  committee.” 
Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro,  editor 
and  publisher  of  La  Prenaa, 
Managua,  has  been  released 
from  prison  and  permitted  to 
serve  out  his  term  in  his  own 
home  under  “house  arrest.”  Dr. 
Heman  Robleto,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Flecha,  has  not  been 
permitted  to  return  from  exile 
unless  he  is  willing  to  stand 
trial  to  answer  charges  of 
knowledge  of  a  1954  plot  to 
assassinate  Somoza. 

Paraguay — “Thei-e  is  no  op¬ 
position  press  published  in  the 
country.” 

Peru — “There  is  freedom  of 
the  press,  except  for  publica¬ 
tions  closed  by  the  government 
of  President  Jose  Luis  Busta- 
mente  in  1948,  most  of  which 
belonged  to  the  outlawed  APRA 
party.” 

Venezuela  —  “Censorship, 
which  has  prevailed  since  Nov. 
21,  1948,  continues.” 

In  all  other  countries  of  the 
hemisphere,  it  was  concluded, 
there  is  press  freedom. 

The  committee  noted  the  de¬ 
velopments  in  Argentina  are 
the  most  significant  gains  re¬ 
corded  in  the  past  12  months. 
The  situation  in  Colombia  is 
the  worst  in  the  hemisphere. 

Constitutional  Guarantees 

In  a  panel  discussion  of  “The 
press  and  government,”  Dr. 
Harmodio  Arias  of  the  Panama 
American,  and  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  country,  told  lAPA 
members  every  nation  in  the 
hemisphere  has  a  constitutional 
clause  guaranteeing  the  right  of 
free  expression,  either  spoken 
or  written.  Restrictions  are 
provided  only  when  the  rights 
of  others  are  violated.  Without 
these  restrictions  there  would 
be  anarchy,  he  said. 

But  in  some  countries  these 
guarantees  of  freedom  are  not 
being  observed,  Dr.  Arias  said. 
He  read  the  constitutional  pro¬ 
visions  in  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  where  free  newspapers 
have  been  suppressed. 


AT  RECEPTION  for  lAPA  delegates:  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Fitzgerald  of 
Pontiac,  Mich,  and  J.  N.  Heisliell,  editor  and  president  of  Arkansas 
Gazette. 


“Fear  is  basic  in  the  actions 
of  tryants,”  he  concluded.  “Fear 
of  the  people  knowing  what  he 
is  doing — fear  of  the  light  of 
publicity.”  The  problem  for  the 
hemisphere  is  to  educate  the 
people  not  to  let  irresponsible 
ones  climb  to  powrer,  he  said. 

Climate  of  Freedom 

Herbert  Matthews  of  the  New 
York  Times  said  lAPA  should 
work  toward  creating  a  climate 
in  which  freedom  of  expression 
is  accepted  as  a  right.  “We 
will  flourish  or  wither  depend¬ 
ing  on  whether  we  can  get  more 
freedom  of  expression  in  the 
hemisphere,”  he  said.  “We  are 
vigilant,  but  our  effectiveness 
will  be  in  the  results  we  obtain.” 
He  advised  the  members  that 
the  accent  should  be  on  what 
they  do  during  the  year  and 
not  on  just  what  they  say. 

Julio  Garzon  of  La  Prensa, 
New  York,  said  there  are  two 
rights  involved  in  the  struggle 
for  a  free  press — the  right  of  a 
person  to  publish  his  views  and 
the  right  of  the  people  to  the 
newspaper  of  its  choice. 

Otilio  Ulate  of  El  Diario,  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  and  also  a 
former  president  of  his  country, 
criticized  the  U.S.  for  giving 
encouragement  to  dictatorships 
in  Latin  America.  He  said  peace 
through  dictatorship  is  not 
peace  but  deterioration.  He 
urged  non-recognition  of  dic¬ 
tatorships  by  other  govern¬ 
ments  which  might  restore  the 
freedom  to  vote  which  will  re¬ 
store  democracy  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Ulate  expressed  the  fear 
that  lAPA  might  some  day  be 
taken  over  by  newspapers  owned 
by  dictators  because  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  provision  allowing 
members  to  send  five  people  to 


a  convention.  Mr.  Garzon  ex¬ 
plained  that  members  are  al¬ 
lowed  only  one  vote  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  He  said  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Peron  tried  to  take 
over  the  Montevideo  meeting 
four  years  ago  but  failed. 

Harold  Cross,  counsel  for  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  outlined  for  the 
lAPA  members  “the  things 
which  the  ASNE  has  done 
through  its  committees  and 
through  its  members  to  con¬ 
tinue  free  access  to  official  in¬ 
formation  in  our  country.”  He 
reported  “there  is  a  developing 
climate  of  secrecy.” 

Dams  against  free  access  to 
official  information  have  leaks 
in  them,  fortunately,  Mr.  Cross 
said.  “Our  laws,  of  statutory  as 
well  as  common  law  sanction, 
do  create  rights  of  access  to 
some  public  records  and  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Our  courts,  in  discre¬ 
tionary  issuance  of  writs  to 
enforce  these  rights,  have  usu¬ 
ally  vindicated  the  majesty  of 
the  law.  But  the  records  and 
proceedings  thus  available  are 
too  few;  the  remedial  processes 
of  the  courts  too  entwined  in 
musty  technicalities  and  in 
precedents  of  ancient  vintage. 

“Moreover,  where  the  law 
is  too  frail  for  present-day  con¬ 
ditions,  doors  to  records  and 
proceedings  often  swing  open 
to  newspapermen  by  use  of 
other  keys.  Therefore,  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been,  and  is  likely  to  re¬ 
main,  true  that  the  people  must 
rest  their  main  reliance  for 
knowledge  of  governmental  ac¬ 
tivities  not  so  much  on  legal 
compulsion  as  on  the  reportori- 
al  contacts,  resourcefulness  and 
accuracy,  and  on  the  editorial 
vigilance,  courage  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  their  chosen  organs.” 


API  Seminar 
For  Americas 
Journalists 

New  Orleans,  La. 

The  American  Press  Institute 
at  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  will  hold  a  seminar 
for  Latin-American  journalists 
in  September,  1956.  This  was 
reported  to  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  here  by  John 
Herbert,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Pa¬ 
triot-Ledger,  chairman  of  the’ 
lAPA  Research  and  Informa¬ 
tion  Center. 

API  has  received  a  grant  of 
$47,000  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  for  this  purpose. 
Application  has  been  made  to 
the  U.S.  State  Department  for 
funds  to  finance  the  travel  of 
the  seminar  members. 

Mr.  Herbert  reported  14  La¬ 
tin-American  journalists  would 
participate  for  60  days.  The 
program  calls  for  two  or  three 
weeks  of  round-table  discus¬ 
sions  at  the  Institute;  a  work¬ 
ing  visit  to  Washington,  travel 
around  the  coimtry  in  pairs 
visiting  newspapers  and  spend¬ 
ing  one  week  at  a  large  news¬ 
paper  and  another  week  at  a 
medium-sized  newspaper;  an 
additional  two  weeks  to  travel 
where  they  wish;  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  meeting  of  a  week  at  the 
Institute. 

Walter  Everett,  API  associ¬ 
ate  director,  will  visit  Latin- 
America  in  February  or  March 
to  start  the  program  rolling. 

Mr.  Herbert  stated  the  Re¬ 
search  Center  has  become  an 
effective  clearing  house  of  in¬ 
formation  for  members.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  gratitude  to  ANPA  for 
making  its  bulletins  and  tech¬ 
nical  material  available.  Al¬ 
ready  the  Center  has  distrib¬ 
uted  three  technical  bulletins  in 
Spanish  on  newsprint  handling, 
the  Scan-a-Graver,  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment. 

Another  project  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  William  Pepper  of 
the  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun,  is 
publication  of  a  Spanish-Eng- 
lish  dictionary  of  newspaper 
terms.  The  book  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Center  in  about  a 
year  and  already  Mr.  Pepper 
has  compiled  3500  technical 
terms.  He  has  been  working  on 
it  for  three  years. 

“Despite  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  non-existent  budget,  we 
have  been  able  to  offer  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  free  of  charge  to  our 
members,”  Mr.  Herbert  con¬ 
cluded. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Camera  Used  Doesn 
Determine  Court  Rights 


Bj  James  L.  CoUings 


Mock  Trial  No.  2 

The  National  Press  Photog- 
laphers  Association  will  hold 
another  mock  trial — this  time 
demonstrating  its  concept  of 
courtroom  photography  to  the  T  T  C  W/ Plffipc 
Deep  South  regional  group  of  vJ  •  kJ»  W  liLv^lo 
the  American  Bar  Association 
in  New  Orleans  on  Nov.  27.  . 


Pyle  Award 
Open  to  All 


A  deadline  of  Dec.  16  on  en- 
„  ...  ,  ...  ,  tries  in  the  1956  Scripps-How- 

One  of  the  speakers  will  be  ard  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 
George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  editor  of  comnetition  onen  to  all  TT 

In  the  Westmoreland  case,  “To  contend  that  all  newspa-  the  New  Orleans  Times-Pica-  newsoanermen  wa<;  announpo,! 
currently  being  appealed  before  pers  should  be  prohibited  from  ynne,  who  will  serve  on  a  panel  ’ 

the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl-  covering  court  trials  because  as  representative  of  the  press.  annual  cash  award  is 

vania,  the  judges  who  would  not  all  of  them  possess  modern  According  to  the  association’s  „jade  to  the  newspaperman 

bar  cameras  from  the  court-  tools  is  just  as  ridiculous  as  it  press  release,  “a  demonstration  work  for  the  year^“most 

houses  and  courtrooms  in  that  would  be  to  say  that  all  sur-  of  unobtrusive  picture-taking  evomnlifioa  ofwio 

state  contended:  geons  could  not  perform  opera-  without  flashbulbs  by  Wilfred  craftsmaSrfw  which  eS 

“There  are  many  newspapers  tions  involving  new  techniques  d’Aquin,  chief  photographer  of  pyjg  k^wn  ” 
which  make  and  publish  pic-  because  only  some  of  them  had  the  same  newspaper  and  re-  initiated  three  years  ago  the 

tures,  but  these  pictures  are  the  advanced  implements  with  gional  vicepresident  of  the  ^  ®  ’ 


.  .  t ,  -11  X  award  memorializes  the  Scripps- 

NPPA,  w  1  illustrate  Mr.  Howard  correspondent  who  was 


Healy 's  talk 

Courtroom  Pix 


killed  in  the  Pacific  area  in  the 
closing  days  of  World  War  II. 
The  first  two  awards  of 
Speaking  of  courtroom  photog-  $1,000  each  went  to  Jim  G. 
raphy,  A.  C.  Carson,  city  edi-  Lucas,  Scripps-Howard  military 
tor,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record,  reporter,  and  Eldon  F.  Roark, 
reports  that  last  week  his  paper  ‘‘Strolling’’  columnist  for  the 
_..u, .  .....  . -  ...  --  .  .  (Tenn.)  Press- 


taken  with  standard  photo-  which  to  perform  these  opera- 

graphic  equipment.  tions. 

“The  fact  that  some  photog-  “Besides,  we  are  still  in 

raphers  and  some  newspapers  America,  and  we  still  subscribe 
possess  improved  photographic  to  the  principles  of  competition 
equipment,  which  is  apt  to  ere-  and  free  enterprise, 
ate  less  disturbance  than  the  m.  *  .  .  . 

cameras  used  by  other  photog-  Amateurs  Out  . . ^ 

raphers  and  other  newspapers,  “Also,  the  matter  of  news  published  two  front-page  pic-  Memphis 

does  not  and  should  not  give  photographers  not  having  spe-  tures  made  in  a  local  court.  Scimitar. 

the  appellants  special  or  su-  cial  rights  is  rather  unique  thus  “further  breaching  the  bar-  . 

perior  rights  and  privileges  thinking  in  these  days  in  which  riers  which  South  Carolina  Entries  Due  Dec.  15 

over  those  who  do  not  possess  there  is  provision  made  at  all  judges  have  heretofore  main-  Work  of  candidates  for  this 
the  more  modern  photographic  public  functions  for  those  re-  tained  against  courtroom — and  award  will  be  judged  by 

equipment.  presentatives  of  the  press,  both  often  courthouse  —  photo-  a  committee  of  editors  who 

“The  purchase  of  an  infrared  writers  and  photographers,  graphs.”  were  closely  associated  with 

camera,  which  does  not  require  through  whose  eyes  and  ears  General  Sessions  Judge  G.  Ernie  Pyle  during  his  newspa- 

the  use  of  flashbulbs,  does  not  the  public  is  kept  informed.  Badger  Baker  of  Richland  Per  career.  The  winner  or  win- 

thereby  vest  in  the  purchaser  “Police  departments  issue  County  gave  permission  for  the  will  be  announced  at  the 

a  constitutional  right  to  take  special  credentials  for  news  pictures,  says  Mr.  Carson,  “pro-  of  the  year.  The  competi- 
pictures  which  he  did  not  there-  photographers.  Special  creden-  vided  he  himself  did  not  appear  tion  is  open  to  news  reporters, 
tofore  possess  and  which  dentials  are  issued  for  coverage  in  them  and  so  long  as  the  feature  writers  and  columnists 


others  do  not  possess. 

‘Same  Rights’ 

“As  pointed  out  by  the  lower 
court: 

“  ‘The  rights  of  newspapers 
and  their  employes  rise  no 


of  the  White  House  activities  photographer  did  not  obtrude  of  all  U.S.  newspapers,  press 


and  the  President’s  regular 
press  conferences,  and  special 
galleries  are  provided  in  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  press. 

“At  none  of  these  functions 


upon  court  consciousness.”  associations  and  feature  syndi- 
The  photographer  in  this  in-  cates, 
stance  was  John  H.  McGrail,  Entries,  consisting  of  clip- 

photo  chief,  who  made  40  ex-  or  tearsheets  ^  showing 

posures  from  the  courtroom  bal-  samples  of  work  published  be- 
cony.  Of  these,  four  were  tween  Dec.  15,  1954  and  Dec.  15, 


^ —  -  —  ,  .v^  ••  .  WHY*  tiicdc*  xuur  were  —  —  — ' - - _  -  - 

higher  than  those  of  ordinary  there  any  consideration  given  used.  More  1955,  may  be  submitted  to  the 

citizens.  If  news  photographers  tor  the  amateur  wnter  or  the  kave  been  run  but  for  judges  by  addressing  them  in 

were  permitted  to  take  photo-  amateur  photographer.  Courts  pressure,  Mr.  Carson  e^re  of  Charles  Schneider,  Sec- 

graphs  in  the  corridors  of  the  themselves  have  for  many  years  explained.  '  retary,  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial 

courthouse  adjacent  to  the  recognized  the  need  for  special  Awards,  230  Park  Avenue,  New 

courtrooms,  or  photographs  of  consideration  of  the  public  in-  J2  Winners  York  17,  N.  Y. 

parties  to  civil  and  criminal  pro-  formant.  There  are  provided  TwpIvp  TT  n<»w<s  nVinf/iwro  Brief  biographical  sketches  of 
ceedings,  amateur  photogra-  special  tables  inside  the  rail  se-  phers  took  19  prizes  worth  $825 


phers  would  have  the  same  parating  the  litigants  from  the 
rights.  public,  exclusively  for  the  pro- 

“  ‘It  is  conceivable  that  in  fessional  word  reporters. 


in  Popular  Photography's  $25,-  Nomination 

for  an  award  may  be  made  by 
the  candidates  themselves,  or 


000  annual  photo  contest.  Top 
winners  were  John  Gorman  of 


certain  instances  bedlam  might  «a11  these  institutions  are  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  newspapers  or  staff  as- 


be  created  in  the  courthouse  every  bit  as  important  to  the  and  Jay  Spencer  of  the  Miami 
during  the  trial  of  cases  which  public  as  are  the  activities  of  (Fla.)  Daily  News.  They  each 
had  received  wide  publicity.  courts.  received  $100  and  $25  prizes. 

Joe  Costa,  board  ch^rman  of  because  these  profes- 

the  National  Press  Photogra-  .  .,  .o  oiii. 

phers  Association,  was  asked  to  '  reporters-wnters  and  Sports  Scholarships 
comment  on  this  line  of  reason-  Photographers  -  represent  the  Nashville,  Tenn. 

ing.  He  said:  P«hhc.  which  they  keep  in-  University  is 

“The  judges’  concern  for  orme  ,  tha  ey  are  given  gga^gbing  for  a  qualified  stu- 

newspapers  that  do  not  have  ‘hese  special  rights 


sociates. 


Libel  Case  Settled 

Los  Angeles 
Actor  James  Mason  and  his 
wife,  Pamela,  have  made  an 
out-of-court  settlement  of  their 
million-dollar  libel  action 
dent  “who  is  the  likeliest  pros-  against  Fawcett  Publications, 


modem  equipment  is  adding  a  “This  is  a  precedent  that’s  pett  in  America  to  become  a  the  defunct  Daily  News,  and 

new  twist  to  the  many  argu-  been  in  existence  for  many  gen-  fine  sportswriter,”  in  order  to  Columnist  E  r  s  k  i  n  e  Johnson, 

ments  that  have  been  put  forth  erations,  and  it  seems  odd  that  award  him  the  first  of  the  The  Masons’  agent  said  John- 

by  the  opponents  of  visual  re-  these  judges  should  bring  up  Grantland  Rice  four-year  all-  son  and  Fawcett  had  paid 

porting  of  court  trials.  this  argument  at  this  time.”  expense  scholarships.  court  costs. 
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‘Big  Boys  ’ 

{Continued  from  page  16) 

advertising  promotion  they  re¬ 
ceive  goes  into  the  wastebasket. 
Newspapers  were  advised  to 
withhold  advertising  presenta¬ 
tions  until  they  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  story  to  tell — such  as  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  in  their  mar¬ 
kets,  of  the  introduction  of  ROP 
color — and  then  make  such  pre¬ 
sentations  of  such  high  quality 
content  that  they  merit  the  at¬ 
tention  of  top  executive  person¬ 
nel  of  the  advertiser  and 
agency. 

Lee  Dubow,  sales  promotion 
director,  the  Emporium  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  St.  Paul,  said  he 
had  found  the  Bureau’s  “Retail 
Memo”  most  helpful,  but  urged 
newspapers  not  to  flood  retail¬ 
ers  with  all  Bureau  promotional 
material  without  first  adapting 
such  information  to  the  local 
picture. 

Ketter  Retail  Promotion 
Robert  Witte,  i-etail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  in  answering  the 
question  as  to  whether  theie 
are  any  new  or  unusual  ways 
of  promoting  retail  linage,  pre¬ 
dicted  downtown  stores  and 
outlying  shopping  centers  will 
continue  to  be  big  users  of 
newspapers.  He  said  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  small  neighbor¬ 
hood  stores  will  eventually  dis¬ 
appear  in  the  “retail  revolu¬ 
tion”  now  under  way. 

Mr.  Witte  said  newspapers 
need  to  do  a  more  consistent 
job  of  preparing  regular  sched¬ 
ules  of  fashion,  home  furnish¬ 
ings  and  similar  sections,  which 
will  provide  seasonal  sales  im¬ 
petus.  Such  sections,  he  warned, 
must  have  genuine  reader  in¬ 
terest  that  will  warrant  adver¬ 
tising  support,  rather  than 
being  mere  linage  builders. 

Those  on  the  panel,  includ¬ 
ing  Jack  Nicholas,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Northwest 
.\irlines,  and  Thurman  Sallade, 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch,  moderator,  em¬ 
phasized  that  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  men  should  seek  to  pre¬ 
sent  solid  information  and  not 
just  “reminders  that  you  are 
still  in  business.” 

Sales  Target  a  Factor 
Mr.  Fish  reminded  his  audi¬ 
ence  that  the  ultimate  sales 
target  usually  suggests  the 
media  pattern.  TV,  he  said,  is 
great  for  a  product  that  can  be 
demonstrated  in  use.  When  it 
comes  to  impact  and  broad 
readership,  including  color  for 
attention  value,  he  said  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  are  ef¬ 


fective.  Color  TV,  he  added,  is 
now  at  about  the  same  stage 
of  perfection  as  is  ROP  full 
color  in  newspapers,  implying 
there  is  still  much  to  be  wanted 
from  the  standpoint  of  good 
uniform  color  reproduction  in 
both  media. 

An  earlier  session  dealt  with 
newspaper  research.  Those  on 
the  panel  included  Sidney  Gol¬ 
dish,  research  director,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune’,  F.  H. 
Geisenhoff,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and 
News-Tribune,  and  Fred  N. 
Lowe,  promotion-research  di¬ 
rector,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press. 

Mr.  Geisenhoff  outlined  what 
he  considered  the  absolute  mini- 
mums  for  a  newspaper’s  mar¬ 
ket  story.  These  include  (1) 
describe  your  market  as  to 
population,  sales  volume,  buy¬ 
ing  power  and  major  indus¬ 
tries;  (2)  show  your  circula¬ 
tion  coverage  by  retail  trading 
zone  and  metropolitan  area  (if 
your  city  is  in  a  metropolitan 
area)  and  relate  such  covei-age 
to  the  number  of  families. 

Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Goldish 
pointed  out  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  reader  interest  and  ac¬ 
tual  readership.  They  explained 
that  leader  interest  ratings 
done  by  readers  themselves  can 
indicate  the  kinds  of  news  that 
a  reader  prefers,  but  readership 
is  a  matter  of  performance.  The 
latter  requires  the  interview 
process  to  assure  accuracy. 
Both  stressed  that  on  any  sur¬ 
vey,  an  adequate  sample  is  es¬ 
sential,  othei-wise  such  a  study 
is  not  worth  the  time  and 
money  spent  on  it. 

In  the  matter  of  consumer 
analysis  reports,  grocery  inven¬ 
tories  and  homemaker  studies, 
the  panel  pointed  out  that  all 
are  good,  and  it  is  a  question 
of  how  much  a  newspaper  can 
afford  to  spend.  It  was  agreed 
the  consumer  analysis  type  of 
study  was  less  expensive  than 
the  grocery  inventory  or  home¬ 
maker  panel  or  poll. 

Circulation  promotion  was 
covered  by  another  panel,  in¬ 
cluding  Ralph  Heckman,  Ft. 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspapers,  Jess 
B.  Birks,  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Gazette,  and  Ivan  Sundberg,  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch.  Discussion  revealed  that 
some  papers  were  experiment¬ 
ing  with  TV  spots  to  promote 
circulation,  but  that  there  is 
still  no  more  effective  way  to 
build  home  delivei-y  circulation 
than  through  consistent  carrier 
boy  promotions. 

Bert  Stolpe,  Des  .Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune, 
told  of  a  recent  Telephone 
Order  Day  promotion,  in  which 


the  carriers  utilized  the  paper’s 
classified  advertising  phone  de¬ 
partment  in  phoning  in  orders 
in  the  evening.  Merchandise 
prizes  were  offered  so  that 
when  a  boy  called  in,  he  was 
told  he  had  just  won  a  certain 
prize — these  prizes  included  a 
bicycle  if  the  lucky  carrier 
called  in  when  No.  75  was  “up.” 

Wants  More  Glamour 
Promotion  managers  were 
urged  to  turn  the  spotlight  of 
glamour  on  newspapers  in  a 
talk  given  by  Harold  Shugard, 
associate  publisher  of  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch.  Speaking  at  the  banquet 
session,  Mr.  Shugard  said  that 
if  newspapers  have  lost  their 
allure  in  the  public  eye  it  is 
largely  their  own  faulL 

He  mentioned  the  names  of 
well  known  radio  and  TV  net¬ 
work  news  commentators  and 
asked:  “Did  you  know  that  all 
these  men  started  on  newspa¬ 
pers?  They  received  no  glamour 
or  gloiy  and  switched  to  ra¬ 
dio-TV.” 

He  also  criticized  newspapers 
for  publicizing  their  competi¬ 
tion — TV  and  radio — mention¬ 
ing  the  many  news  stories  given 
the  $64,000  Question”  as  exam¬ 
ples  of  how  newspapers  have 
devoted  valuable  space  to  such 
programs. 

Must  Keep  Pace 
Joseph  P.  Lynch,  NNPA 
president  and  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  told 
promotion  men  it  is  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  see  that  newspa¬ 
pers  keep  pace  with  the  general 
growth  of  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  in  comparison  with 
present-day  media.  He  reviewed 
the  NNPA’s  program  to 
strengthen  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  on  key  fronts.  He  urged 
promotion  managers  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
annual  promotion  contest  as  one 
means  of  instilling  greater 
pride  in  their  efforts. 

Classified  promotion  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  panel  consisting  of 
Bernard  M.  Brown,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune;  William 
Leopard,  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.) 
Argus-Leader ;  William  Gold¬ 
ing,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal- 
Star,  and  Eldred  R.  Garter, 
Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers. 
Front  page  testimonial  boxes, 
used  consistently,  were  voted 
more  effective  than  larger  run- 
of-paper  ads  used  with  less  frei- 
quency.  Rate  increases  should 
be  handled  frankly  and  with¬ 
out  apology. 

Truax  New  President 

New  officers  of  the  Central 
NNPA  are  Earl  Tniax,  St. 


Paul  Pioneer  Pi-ess  and  Dis¬ 
patch,  president,  succeeding 
Joel  L.  Irwin,  Ctnctnaari  (Ohio) 
Enquirer;  Basil  P.  Caummisar, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  William  H.  Klusmeier, 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic,  second 
vicepresident;  and  Howard  S. 
Wilcox,  Indianapolis  (I  n  d.) 
Star  and  News,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

• 

Stanley  Ross  to  Edit 
Spanish  Daily  in  N.  Y. 

Stanley  Ross,  a  specialist  in 
Latin  American  affairs,  has 
been  named  editor-in-chief  and 
associate  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Spanish-langpiagfe  tabloid 
daily,  El  Diario  de  Nueva  York, 
according  to  an  announcement 
by  Dr.  Porfirio  Dominici,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president. 

Dr.  Dominici  said  Mr.  Ross 
will  have  full  charge  of  all 
operations  at  the  morning  daily, 
which  owns  the  plant  formerly 
used  by  PM  and  the  Compass 
in  Manhattan. 

El  Diario  reappeared  Nov.  8 
after  having  been  strike-bound 
for  five  weeks.  Contracts  have 
been  signed  for  30  months  with 
the  New  York  Spanish  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

Mr.  Ross,  who  has  been  a 
“doctor”  for  sick  newspapers  in 
Latin  America  in  recent  years, 
said  he  plans  wider  coverage  of 
the  activities  of  New  York’s 
800,000  Spanish-speaking  people. 

• 

A  Correction 

On  Page  42  of  E&P  for  Nov. 
5  Smith  Witter  is  mentioned  as 
“business  manager  of  Canton 
(Ohio)  Repository,  formerly 
circulation  manager”  in  a  story 
about  Mr.  Witte r’s  election  to 
an  honorary  membership  in  the 
Ohio  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation.  Mr.  Witter  is  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Marion 
(Ohio)  Star  and  was  circulation 
manager  of  the  Repository  be¬ 
fore  moving  to  Marion.  C.  G. 
Linham  is  business  manager  of 
the  Canton  Repository. 

• 

Noel  C.  Ruddell  Dies 

Washington 
Noel  Craig  Ruddell,  61,  a  re¬ 
tired  lieutenant  colonel  who  once 
headed  the  security  review 
branch  of  the  Army  Public  In¬ 
formation  Office,  died  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital,  Nov.  5.  Between 
World  Wars  he  spent  20  years 
as  a  newspaper  and  radio  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  Middle  West.  At 
one  time  he  was  advertising  di¬ 
rector  on  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Press. 
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Press  Study 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


campaign  did  not  come  until  the 
election  was  over,  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  retrace 
events. 


campaign  coverage  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  media.  This  would  include 
both  a  national  survey  of 
opinions  and  a  number  of  “pin- 


Football  ‘Puzzle’ 
Solved  for  Fans 


They  then  worked  intensively 
for  three  days  to  iron  out  all 
conceivable  phases  of  the  im¬ 
mense  problem  of  studying  the 
role  and  performance  of  the 
press  in  covering  a  national 
election  campaign. 

Plan  Book  Form 

The  group  agreed  that  the 
study  should  be  “descriptive  and 
analytical,”  rather  than  evalua»- 
tive.  It  is  contemplated  that  the 
results  of  the  project  will  be 
published  in  a  book  to  appear 
not  earlier  than  18  months  after 
the  1956  election. 

While  the  newspapers  studied 
would  be  listed  in  a  preface  to 
the  book,  the  names  of  these  pa¬ 
pers  would  not  be  used  in  the 
various  statistical  summaries  of 
content.  However,  those  publish¬ 
ers  interested  in  their  own  in¬ 
dividual  studies  could  obtain  the 
information  on  a  confidential 
basis. 


Eietailed  procedures  for  the 
study  now  are  being  drafted  by 
the  four  conference  sub-com¬ 
mittees.  As  agreed  upon  by  the 
research  group  and  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Committee,  the  study 
will  include  three  parts: 

1.  A  thorough  study,  or 
“audit,”  will  be  made  of  all 
political  news  as  carried  during 
the  campaign  period  in  a  nation¬ 
al  cross-section  of  daily  papers. 
These  papers  will  be  selected  by 
probability  “so  as  to  give  every 
daily  newspaper  reader  in  the 
country  an  equal  chance  of 
having  his  paper  or  papers 
selected.”  The  basic  sample  of 
150  to  200  newspapers  would 
represent  proportionately  the 
readers  of  morning,  evening,  and 
Sunday  papers;  of  independently 
and  group-owned  papers;  of 
newspapers  in  each  major  region 
of  the  country;  and  of  Demo¬ 
cratic,  Republican,  and  Indepen¬ 
dent  newspapers. 


point”  studies  of  attitudes  in 
local  communities.  These  analy¬ 
ses  would  be  related  to  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  newspaper  “audit” 
and  the  “flow  of  the  news” 
study. 

The  research  specialists 
agreed  that  all  three  types  of 
research  would  be  essential  to 
a  thorough  study. 

Mr.  Isaacs  told  the  conference 
that  he  was  pleased  by  the  al¬ 
most  unanimous  agreement  on 
the  vast  procedural  problems 
involved.  He  said  he  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  thoughtfulness  of 
the  conference  members’  ap¬ 
proach  to  their  task  and  their 
ability  to  take  a  practical  look 
at  the  considerations  involved. 

Mr.  Isaacs  foresaw  the  results 
of  the  study,  if  carried  to  com¬ 
pletion,  as  being  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion,  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
advancement  of  journalism  and 
communications  research.  He 


Chicago 

Sports  fans  who  are  puzzled 
by  football  telecasts  have  their 
questions  answered  by  a  new 
reporting  technique  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

Howard  Barry  reported  the 
lowa-Minnesota  game  from  his 
press  box  position  at  Iowa  City, 
and  George  Strickler  monitored 
the  game  by  watching  a  TV  set 
here. 

Whenever,  there  was  a  puz¬ 
zling  play  or  decision,  Mr. 
Strickler  and  several  “average 
viewers”  tried  to  anticipate  the 
questions  of  readers.  He  main¬ 
tained  direct  contact  with  Mr. 
Barry  so  that  on-the-spot  clari¬ 
fication  could  be  obtained.  Their 
joint  i-epoit  appeared  in  Sun¬ 
day’s  Tribune  and  readers  were 
invited  to  submit  additional 
questions.  If  the  plan  proves 
successful  on  other  games,  the 
Tribune  will  adopt  it  as  a  regu- 


A  highly  significant  and  help¬ 
ful  study  can  be  made  without 
revealing  the  names  of  indivi¬ 
dual  papers,  the  conference  de¬ 
cided. 

The  analysis  would  be  made 
by  groups  arranged  according 
to  such  characteristics  as  size  of 
circulation,  type  of  ownership, 
setion  of  country,  and  the  pa¬ 
per’s  announced  editorial  stand 
in  the  campaign,  if  any. 

Personnel  Available 

Dr.  Nixon  emphasized  that 
developments  in  journalism  and 
communications  research  have 
been  sufficiently  extensive  in  re¬ 
cent  years  to  provide  the  trained 
and  mature  personnel  necessary 
to  conduct  the  study. 

Another  factor  in  the  re¬ 
search  group’s  decision,  he  said, 
was  that  this  study  was  being 
planned  in  advance  and  could  be 
made  as  the  campaign  proceed¬ 
ed.  The  sugge.stions  for  studying 
press  performance  in  the  1952 


Study  Flow  of  News 

2.  In  addition  to  the  broad 
audit  of  all  political  news  in 
these  papers,  special  studies  will 
be  made  of  the  reporting  of 
major  issues  and  events  of  the 
campaign  as  they  develop  in 
different  sections  of  the  country. 
These  studies  of  the  “flow  of 
the  news,”  as  the  conference 
called  it,  would  include  analyses 
of  the  problems  facing  news¬ 
paper  editors,  reporters,  cor¬ 
respondents,  and  press  associa¬ 
tions  in  covering  the  campaign; 
the  numerous  factors  which  af¬ 
fect  the  way  the  news  is  han¬ 
dled;  and  the  problems  involved 
in  the  relationships  between 
political  parties,  political  lead¬ 
ers,  and  the  press.  In  this  part 
of  the  project  both  interviews 
with  editors  and  reports  from 
correspondents  will  be  used. 

3.  A  collateral  study  will 
concern  the  attitudes  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  public  regarding 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 
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expressed  confidence  that  a 
broad  segment  of  newspaper 
leaders  would  favor  such  a 
carefully  planned  study. 

Attending  the  meeting  were 
six  of  the  nine  members  of  the 
Council  on  Communications  re¬ 
search;  12  other  representatives 
of  journalism  research  personnel 
from  various  universities;  and 
eight  communications  research 
specialists  from  other  fields.  Dr. 
David  Manning  White  of  Boston 
University  is  chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Communications  Re¬ 
search.  Prof.  Warren  C.  Price 
of  the  University  of  Oregon,  a 
member  of  the  Council,  was  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  conference. 

Prof.  Kenneth  E.  Marvin,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Technical 
JouiTialism  at  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  president-elect  of  the 
Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism,  took  part  in  the 
final  deliberations. 

• 

‘Baby  Market’  Expose 
Reporter  to  Testify 

Wichita,  Kas. 

State  and  local  governments 
both  were  declining  this  week 
to  prosecute  in  an  alleged  baby 
“black  market”  exposed  by  Maiy 
Grice  of  the  Wichita  Beacon, 


lar  reporting  style  for  use  on 
all  regional  telecasts  next  year. 

• 

Southam  Company’s 
Net  Profit  up  23% 

Montreal 
The  Southam  Company,  in 
an  interim  statement  for  nine 
months  ended  Sept.  30,  re¬ 
ports  net  profit  of  $1,855,491 
or  $2.47  a  share,  compared  with 
$1,500,324  or  $2  a  share  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  Dividend  payments  were 
$975,000  against  $900,000  or 
$1.30  a  share  against  $1.20. 

Southam  Company  owns  and 
publishes  seven  dailies  with 
circulation  daily  of  over  500,- 
000.  Through  subsidiaries  it 
al.so  operates  two  radio  stations 
and  owns  interests  in  two  tele¬ 
vision  stations. 

Gross  revenue  in  the  period 
under  review  amounted  to  $22.- 
053,083  against  $20,705,515. 
Philip  S.  Fisher,  president, 
noted  that  gross  revenues  were 
slightly  more  than  6%  ahead  of 
1954  and  net  profit  for  the  nine 
months  was  higher  by  23.6% 

• 

Picture  Correction 


but  the  reporter  had  one  con-  This  is  a  pic- 
solation  —  she  has  been  sub-  ture  of  Ray- 
poenaed  to  tell  her  story  to  Sen.  mond  D.  McGee, 
Estes  Kefauver’s  committee.  who  has  been 
Miss  Grice  is  to  appear  be-  named  secretary 
fore  the  committee  on  Nov.  14  and  assistant 
at  Miami.  Fla.  The  committee  treasurer  of  the 
has  studied  alleged  adoption  P  h  i  I  a  delphia 
racketeering  in  other  states  and  Bulletin.  The 
sent  an  investigator  to  Wichita  wrong  picture 
after  Miss  Grice’s  articles  ap-  was  used  in  last 


peared. 


week’s  E&P.  McGee 
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GovH  Secrecy 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


into  the  classification  of  “non¬ 
secret  secrets.” 

The  columnist  went  on  to 
charge  that  reporters  who 
write  news  some  persons  would 
prefer  to  suppress  find  them¬ 
selves  being  investigated  by 
the  government.  This,  he  said, 
is  no  personal  problem  to  the 
newsman,  except  that  it  makes 
him  wonder  if  his  private  tele¬ 
phone  service  Is  being  tapped, 
but  it  seriously  affects  his 
friendly  news  sources.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  getting  facts  be¬ 
comes  immensely  more  diffi¬ 
cult  when  reporters  and  their 
sources  are  placed  under  “se¬ 
curity  investigation.” 

(The  Department  of  Justice 
recently  admitted  that  investi¬ 
gations  of  news  correspondents 
have  followed  disclosure  of  in¬ 
formation  from  the  National 
Security  Council.  But  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  this  is  “routine,”  not  a 
probe  of  the  press  but  of  the 
NSC  news  leaks.) 

Optimism  Decided  Upon 

.Mr.  Reston’s  warning  that 
“managing”  the  news  might  be¬ 
come  more  dangerous  than 
suppressing  it,  made  mention  of 
the  optimistic  stories  that  came 
out  of  the  Geneva  conferences 
and  which  built  up  the  “spirit 
of  Geneva”  talk.  The  flavor  of 
the  public  pronouncements  was 
“possibly  decided  in  advance,” 
he  ventured.  Later,  he  contin¬ 
ued,  when  it  was  decided  to 
frown  a  little,  Ike  made  a 
speech  in  promotion  of  that  ob¬ 
jective,  at  Philadelphia.  News 
“management”  should  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  committee  study,  Mr. 
Reston  suggested. 

The  New  York  Times  cor¬ 
respondent  pointed  up  the  facts 
that  reporters  usually  do  not 
get  their  news  at  the  agency 
top  level  but  on  the  civil  serv¬ 
ant  level  which  he  described  as 
the  pick-and-shovel  workers.  In 
the  past  10  years,  and  more 
notably  in  the  pa.st  five  years, 
the  pressures  of  investigation 
and  calls  to  congressional  com¬ 
mittees  have  had  serious  effect 
on  the  flow  of  news.  This,  he 
linked  to  a  flaw  in  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  news  delivery:  in 
quiescent  times,  when  there  is 
little  news,  the  people  familiar 
with  what  is  going  on  are 
available;  but  when  crisis 
comes  those  working  on  the 
crisis  are  tied  up  and  the  only 
available  people  are  ones  who 
don’t  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  Reston  warned  against 
assuming  that  agencies  directly 
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answerable  to  the  President, 
such  as  the  Budget  Bureau, 
can  be  passed  over  newswise. 
He  cited  the  budget  bureau’s 
part  in  the  AEC-Dixon  and 
Yates  contract. 

The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  Secret  Service 
were  recommended  for  study. 
He  charged  that  they  some¬ 
times  put  out  material  which 
a  reporter  knows  to  be  untrue. 

An  Ex-Censor’s  View 

Mr.  Koop,  the  last  official 
censor  in  World  War  2,  cited 
the  experience  of  those  days 
as  guarantee  that  press  and 
radio-TV  will  protect  national 
security  but  cannot  accept  as 
necessary  to  that  objective, 
many  of  the  labels  used  today. 
He  charged  that  some  agencies 
impose  a  partial  censorship  to¬ 
day  by  ruling  out  radio-TV  cov¬ 
erage.  When  he  suggested  that 
Congress  should  look  to  its  own 
shortcomings.  Chairman  Moss 
smilingly  ruled  out  action  on 
the  point  by  suggesting:  “We 
are  bound  by  the  rules.” 

Clark  Mollenhoff  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
centered  his  discussion  on  the 
May  17,  1954  letter  sent  by 
President  Eisenhower  to  De- 
fen.se  Secretary  Charles  E.  Wil¬ 
son  directing  Army  Counsel 
not  to  testify  in  the  McCarthy 
investigation  as  to  conversa¬ 
tions  he  had  with  Sherman 
Adams  and  Assi.stant  U.  S.  At¬ 
torney  General  William  Rogers. 
That  was  a  mistake,  the  re¬ 
porter  contended. 

Mr.  Mollenhoff  registered 
objection  to  Internal  Revenue 
Service  practice  which  does  not 
divulge  the  details  of  negotia¬ 
tions  in  settlement  of  tax  lia¬ 
bilities,  settlements  by  the  al¬ 
cohol  and  tobacco  tax  units  of 
disputed  accounts,  details  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  tax  exempt  stat¬ 
us. 

For  Associated  Press,  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  Chief  William  J. 
Beale  said  members  of  his  staff 
have  documented  instances  of 
barriers  imposed  to  the  free 
flow  of  news  and  the  report  is 
being  placed  in  the  committee 
files. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  its  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee  Chairman, 
V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune.  The 
SDX  report,  ba.^^ed  on  the  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondents,  submitted 
last  April,  pictured  a  “paper 
curtain”  draped  securely  over 
Executive  Agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  prevent  public  in¬ 
formation  from  becoming  pub¬ 
lic  property. 

Based  on  the  studies,  Mr. 
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Newton  accused  agencies  “of 
direct  censorship  in  many  de¬ 
partments,  agencies,  and  bu¬ 
reaus;  of  arrogance  on  the  part 
of  many  of  our  public  servants; 
of  much  propaganda  for  politi¬ 
cal  gain  and  privilege;  of  utter 
public  confusion  as  to  the  facts 
in  the  big  news  stories  of  the 
day;  and,  in  some  cases,  of 
favoritism,  intimidation  and  re¬ 
venge  in  the  release  of  news  of 
government  to  the  people.” 

Mr.  Newton’s  references  to 
executive  sessions  of  Congres¬ 
sional  committees  (in  1955 
more  than  one-third  were  be¬ 
hind  closed  doors)  aroused  the 
ire  of  Representative  Hoffman. 

He  said  such  sessions  are 
essential  to  free  expression 
when  appropriations  bills  are 
being  .scaled  down.  Then  he 
asked  if  the  newspaperman 
panel  doesn’t  agree  there  is  a 
responsibility  to  publish  ac¬ 
curate  information.  By  way  of 
explaining  that  question  he 
asked  if  a  newsman  who  is 
chronically  inaccurate,  or  a 
notorious  liar,  .should  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  official  information. 

•Access  to  the  news  and  use 
of  the  news  are  separate  mat¬ 
ters  and  shouldn’t  be  confused, 
Mr.  Pope  urged,  and  he  elabor¬ 
ated:  “No  matter  how  lousy 
the  press  may  be  there  is 
never  to  my  mind  any  justifi¬ 
cation  for  closing  the  access 
to  information.”  He  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  readers  are  the 
ones  to  pass  judgment,  not  con¬ 
gress  by  official  censure. 

Congressman  Hoffman  key¬ 
noted  his  criticism  in  part  on 
the  fact  that  the  newspapers  do 
not  publish  what  he  .sends  to 
them,  but  write  critical  arti¬ 
cles.  Should  the  reporters  dis¬ 
close  the  source  of  such  arti¬ 
cles  ?  he  asked. 

Mr.  Slocum  ventured  that  in 
some  matters  gravely  affecting 
public  interest  disclosure  might 
be  warranted. 

Convening  the  first-day  hear¬ 
ing,  Chairman  Moss  said:  “We 
are  not  investigating  the  press. 
We  are  not  concerned  with 
what  use  the  press  makes  of 
the  information  it  collects.” 

• 

.4AA’s  PR  Chief  Dies 

Washington 

A.  J.  Montgomery,  66,  former 
newsman  and  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  died 
Nov.  7  following  a  long  illness. 
He  had  been  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  had 
worked  in  capital  bureaus  of 
the  New  York  Herald  and  the 
New  York  Sun  before  joining 
AAA  in  1924. 


$10  Million  Plus 
For  Info  Services 

Washington 

Federal  departments  and 
agencies  reported  to  House  in¬ 
vestigators  that  they  are  spend¬ 
ing  around  $10, 000, a  year  on 
press  and  public  information 
services. 

Their  reports  were  admitted¬ 
ly  incomplete,  and  indicated 
total  government  spending  in 
this  field  may  be  far  greater 
than  that  sum. 

A  number  of  agencies  voted 
that  “no  cost  estimate  is  availa¬ 
ble,”  that  costs  are  “impossible 
to  indicate,”  or  that  “no  signif¬ 
icant  estimate”  was  at  hand. 

The  State  Department  listed 
$195,810  for  salaries  of  informa¬ 
tion  employes  but  added  it  could 
provide  no  detailed  breakdown 
of  the  cost  of  all  its  information 
activities. 

The  largest  reported  expendi¬ 
tures  for  information  activity 
were  $2,987,412  a  year  by  the 
Defense  establishment,  and  $2,- 
345,467  by  the  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment.  These  included  such 
activities  as  publications,  radio 
and  TV  services. 

• 

Treasury  Acts 
To  Open  Files 

Washington 

The  fir.st  tangible  result  to 
flow  from  the  Moss  Committee 
hearings  appeared  when  H. 
Chapman  Rose,  Undersecretary 
of  the  Treasury,  said  his  agency 
will  ask  Congress  to  enact  a 
rule  opening  to  public  inspec¬ 
tion  applications  from  founda¬ 
tions  seeking  to  become  tax- 
exempt. 

On  the  opening  day,  Clark 
Mollenhoff  of  Cowles  Publica¬ 
tions,  had  placed  secrecy  of 
tax-exempt  status  applications 
near  the  top  of  his  complaints 
against  news  barriers. 

Mr.  Rose  said  the  Treasury 
has  favored  publicizing  the 
facts  on  which  certain  groups 
claim  to  be  operating  in  the 
public  interest  and  entitled 
therefore  to  be  free  of  tax  but, 
he  said,  the  Justice  Department 
blocked  release  on  the  ground 
of  possible  violation  of  the  con¬ 
fidential  nature  of  tax  reports. 
• 

In  Hall  of  Fame 

Lawrence,  Kas. 

Wilford  Collins  Simons,  foun¬ 
der  and  editor  of  the  Lawrence 
Journal-World  for  more  than  60 
years  prior  to  his  death  in  1952, 
has  been  elected  as  the  39th 
member  of  the  Kansas  News¬ 
paper  Hall  of  Fame. 
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ACLU  Favors  Laws 
To  End  Official  Secrecy 


Allen  Raymond’s  analysis  of 
the  official  news  blackout  for 
the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  focussed  attention  pri¬ 
marily  on  two  phases:  1.  Public 
apathy,  and  2.  The  need  for  re¬ 
medial  legrislation  guaranteeing 
greater  access  to  government 
information. 

Directors  of  ACLU  endorsed 
Mr.  Raymond’s  report,  including 
a  recommendation  that  the 
group  join  with  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  in  working  toward  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Notes  Distrust  of  Press 

The  power  of  a  free  and  un¬ 
licensed  press  to  be  useful  to 
the  people  in  reporting  on  their 
government  is  curtailed  in  great 
degree  by  two  factors,  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  concluded.  He  cited  (a) 
a  widespread  distrust  of  the 
press  itself  by  large  segments 
of  the  population,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  labor  movement; 
and  (b)  the  rise  in  recent  years 
of  two  government-controlled 
media,  radio  and  television, 
which  themselves  are  in  con¬ 
stant  danger  of  unwarranted 
dictation,  concerning  their  pow¬ 
ers  of  public  discussion,  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  trend  toward  increasing 
secrecy  within  the  Executive 
branches  of  the  government  was 
traced  by  Mr.  Raymond,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent,  through  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Truman  administra¬ 
tions.  He  documented  his  re¬ 
port  with  public  statements  of 
editors,  reporters,  and  officials. 

Mr.  Rasrmond  attributed  much 
of  the  public’s  unconcern  with 
the  problem  to  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  present  generation 
have  been  subjected  to  military 
discipline  to  the  extent  that  they 
accept  a  high  degree  of  “na¬ 
tional  security’’  censorship. 

.Sees  No  Public  Uprising 

“It  is  difficult  to  detect  any 
distant  rumble  of  an  uprising  by 
the  people  themselves  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  First  Amendment,”  Mr. 
Raymond  stated. 

“Outside  the  ranks  of  journal¬ 
ism,  and  often  within  them,  so 
great  a  distrust  of  the  owner¬ 
ship  and  management  of  Amer¬ 
ican  daily  newspapers  will  be 
found  as  to  limit  greatly  the 
power  of  the  press  to  work  in 
that  freedom  conceded  to  it  con¬ 
stitutionally  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people,”  he  commented. 

“Other  voices  besides  those  of 
the  newspaper  publishers  and 
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editors  themselves  may  well  be 
needed  if  they  are  to  receive 
any  more  information  about 
government  activities  than  they 
now  receive.  So  far  the  major 
efforts  of  the  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  seem  to  have  been  di¬ 
rected  toward  using  their  un¬ 
doubted  influence  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branches  of  Government 
and  in  Congress  to  achieve  their 
purpose. 

“They  haven’t  gotten  very 
far.  Maybe  some  day  they  will 
carry  this  fight  to  the  people 
themselves  and  when  they  do 
they  will  have  to  have  support 
from  persons  who  serve  the 
people  in  other  ways — ^not  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  their  own  special 
interests.” 

Permanent  Study 

Mr.  Raymond  recommended 
that  ACLU  help  in  creating  a 
permanent,  non-govemmental 
study  of  the  performance  of  the 
three  major  media  of  public  in¬ 
formation  —  press,  radio  and 
television  —  in  the  handling  of 
news  about  government  and  the 
defense  of  civil  liberties.  He 
would  assigpr  this  study  to  such 
privately-endowed  colleges  “as 
have  earned  through  long  years 
the  trust  of  an  informed  public.” 

Re  also  urged  the  recruitment 
by  ACLU  of  newspaper  report¬ 
ers  to  help  in  the  protection  of 
civil  liberties  and  he  suggested 
that  some  young  reporter,  “still 
capable  of  being  set  ablaze,”  be 
inspired  by  ACLU  to  a  crusade 
that  might  win  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 
• 

Volunteer  Wins 
$150  for  Feature 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Clarence  Walton,  an  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
Ledffer-lMspateh  and  Porta- 
niouth  Star,  has  found  that  it 
pays  to  volunteer  when  it  comes 
to  writing  stories. 

He  offered  to  fill  in  on  a  fea¬ 
ture  story  assignment  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Community 
Chest  appeal.  It  won  him  $1.50 
when  judged  for  prizes  awarded 
by  the  newspapers  and  local 
business  Arms. 

Jean  Bishop  of  the  Ledger- 
Star  won  second  prize  of  $100 
and  Eugene  Price  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  third  prize  of  $.50. 
Neil  Clark,  V-P  photographer, 
took  both  first  and  second  prize 
money,  totalling  $85,  Jimmy 
Klebau  of  the  Ledger-Star  re¬ 
ceived  third  prize  of  $15. 
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Newspaper  Brokera 


Publications  For  Sale 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  S3  Year  Succesaful  Brokerage  Reo- 
ord.  Courteous,  oonfidential  personal¬ 
ised  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


MORE  THAN  100  SALES 
AND  we  have  or  will  get  just  the 
California  newspaper  to  make  you  suc¬ 
cessful  and  happy.  Give  us  your  speci¬ 
fications  and  we  will  fill  them. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

8937  Orange  Riverside,  California 


PUBUSHING  HOUSE  —  Unlimited 
gross  iwtential,  now  $80,000.  Invoices 
$70,000.  Price  $47,000.  Exclusive  beach 
weekly.  Need  $20,000  for  down  and 
working  capital.  In  Southern  Cali- 
fomia.  N.  H.  P»ks,  La  Verne,  Calif. 

TIRED  OF  THE  CTTYT 
WE’RE  'ITRED  of  the  small  town,  so 
let’s  get  together.  We  have  a  fine 
property  grossing  more  than  $38^000  | 

this  year;  up  $10,000  in  two  years.  [ 
Growing  county  seat  of  4,000.  Com-  f 
petitive  but  should  gross  $60,000  by  ’ 
1950.  Down  paynoent  about  $12,700. 
Write  Box  4704,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATTON 
Daily  Nevrspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California. 


SPEXHALIZING  in  sound  midwest 
newspapers.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


NEGOTTATORS  for  good  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  confidential.  Ap¬ 
praisals.  Management,  Newspaper 
Service  Co.,  601  Georgia  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers. 

10150  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  C3ty,  Cal. 


itit  LET  US  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  A.  W.  Stypes  A 
Co.,  625  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
5,  California. 


YOU,  'TOO  .  .  .  can  buy  or  sell  wise¬ 
ly  1  Consult  The  DIAL  Agency,  640  W. 
Willis.  Detroit,  Mich.  Phone  TE  1-0903. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reirarts  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publications  For  Sale 


NEW  FREE  Bulletin  of  excellent 
western  newspaper  buys  now  ready. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  A  Associates,  4958  Mel¬ 
rose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  California. 


CHART  AREA  3 

WEEKLY  without  plant;  fine  potential. 
WEEKLY  with  $40,000  gross;  long 
established,  money-making,  in  county 

EXCELLENT  job  shop  $10,000  cash 
$200  per  month  thereafter. 

CHART  AREA  4 

WEEKLY  with  fine  potential  and 
present  gross  of  $40,000. 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE 

P.O.  Box  3132  Greensboro,  N.C. 


I  FOR  SALE:  Excellent  exclusive  twin 
I  weekly  combination  in  rapidly  grow- 
I  ing,  highly  desirable  mid-south  county. 
I  TVo  towns,  two  plants ;  one  job,  one 
I  newspaper.  Would  admirably  fit  father- 
son  team  or  partnership.  Price  $85,000, 
reasonable  down  payment  to  qualified 
operator  with  good  security.  Box  4714, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MISSOURI  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY— 
$15,000  exclusive  field,  good  equipment, 
making  money,  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box 
88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


Publications  Wanted 


THOROUGHLY  Experienced  young 
newspaper  executive  with  substantial 
means  seeks  equity,  partnership  or 
ownership  of  medium  or  small  opera¬ 
tion.  Growth  potential  mandatory. 
Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Box  4430,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

WE  CAN  place  at  fair  price  three 
dailies  of  $300,000  to  ri, 000,000  gross 
in  the  mid-west  and  east.  Publishers 
Service,  P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro. 
N.  C. 


Business  Opportunities 


FOR  SALE — Job  shop  located  in  fast 
Strowing  Arisona  community,  doing 
volume  of  $100,000  yearly.  Ideal  for 
young  man  or  fsither-son  combination. 
If  you’re  looking  for  a  well-equipped 
plant  with  a  bright  future,  write  Box 
4504,  Editor  A  Publiriier  for  more 

^formatiom _ 

AD  AGENCY  executive  will  buy  in¬ 
terest  in  big  weekly,  small  daily. 
Southeast  preferred.  Box  4780,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rates  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  Q  456  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  U  50p;  2  9  55$; 
1  9  656.  Add  156  for  Box  Service. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 
4  times  9  906  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  956;  2  times  9  $1.00; 
1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  156 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 

copy.  _ 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$460 

$390 
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announcements 

Btuineu  Opportunities 


SOMEONE’S  OPPORTUNITY.  OWN¬ 
ER  retiring,  newspaper,  radio 
brokcraica  boalnass.  Should  earn  $16,- 
000  ..  .  1*0,000.  Fine  New  York 
office*.  Everrthlnif  $3,500.  Immediate. 
Box  212.  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 


National  Advertising  Space 


Teat  SANDERS  ABC  3 
Avon  Herald  New* — Nunda  New* 
LiviBKeton  County  Leader 
Geneaao,  N.  Y. 


newspaper  services 


Editorial  Consultant 


WOMAN'S  PAGE  COUNSEL 

lV>o  few  daily  newepapers  are  keepina 
pace  with  the  chanaingr  intereet  of 
women  reader*.  Without  upsetting 
your  staff  let  us  assist  in  modernizing 
your  woman’a  page.  Intelligent,  con¬ 
servative  change*  can  cut  costs,  in¬ 
crease  circulation  and  advertising 
revenue  for  your  newspapers.  Hcdest 
retaining  fee  mors  than  paid  for  in 
proven  results.  Box  4733,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Syndicates  -  Features _ 

HANDICAPPING  Service  Florida  sea¬ 
son  available;  $0  years  experience.  Box 
472$,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web.  OfFset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  E.  4th  Street.  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 

661  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 
Phone  ORegon  6-7760 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIAUZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co..  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhnrst,  N.  J. 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists.  Movers,  Erectors.  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  976  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 
DISMANTUNG 
MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  Louisiana 
_ Phone  By  water  7684 _ _ 

LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists : 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
3$-2$— 31  St..  Long  Island  aty  6.  N.Y. 
STillwell  $-0098-0099 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


_ Composing  Room 

REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino¬ 
type-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  racks  81  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid.  William  Reid  Co.. 
2271  Clyboum,  Qiicago  14,  III. 


BIACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


LINOTYPE  model  8  TELETYPE¬ 
SETTER  $3,000.  Without  typesetter 
$2,860. 

MODEL  8  electric  pot  $2,800 
MODEL  18  four  models  $1,600 
MODIEL  14  rebuilt  $3,$00 

MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  New  York 


WETRE  THE  LARGEIST  distributor 
of  Newspaper  Ehrm  Trucks  in  the 
World — there  most  be  a  reason — 
$79.60  to  $88.60  each,  EX>B  Elkin. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular.  L.  A  B.  Sales 
Company,  P.O.  Drawer  660,  EHkln, 
North  Carolina. 


PRACTICALLY  NEW  8  ft.  A  10  ft. 
All  Steel  Newspaper  Stones  with  Gal¬ 
ley  Storage;  also  10  ft.  Steel  News¬ 
paper  Stone  with  Heavy  Sheet  Steel 
Surface  with  lead  rack  on  top  and 
galley  storage  below;  Hamilton  Steel 
48  Drawer  Cot  Cost  type  cabinets 
and  Miscellaneous  Composing  Room 
Elqoipment.  Printcraft  Representatives. 
277  Broadway.  N.Y.C..  N.Y.  _ 

COMPLETE  ludlow  unit.  Linotypes, 
and  Intertypes,  in  excellent  condition. 
Lino  and  Intertype  magazines,  new  or 
used.  Elxeellent  lino  and  ludlow  mats, 
late  faces.  Write  for  price  list.  Mid¬ 
west  Matrix  Mart.  $38  S.  Plymouth 
Ct..  Chicago  6.  III. 


UNO.,  INTERTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
mats  tmught  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  immediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga¬ 
zines,  new  and  used  parts  on  hand. 
M.  Carbone.  $17  Cherry  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

MUL'nFACE  PERFORATOR  —  praeti- 
cally  new  with  8  pt.  Optieon  and  6  pt. 
Regal  magazines.  $1,$00.  Box  42^ 
Elditor  A  I^blisher. 

BLUE  STREAK  MODElT  .’Wr  UN^ 
TYPE  No.  61466.  Quadder,  6  mold 
disc  (26^  em)  Mohr  saw,  4  main 
Linolite  plus  2  aux.  mags.  TYPE  A 
PRESS  of  Illinois  Inc.  3312  North 
Ravenswood,  Chicago,  III. 


2  GOOD  MODEL  14  UNOTYPES 

CAN  BE  SEEN  in  operation  on  steady 
TTS  production  at  7  lines  per  minute 
in  our  plant.  Selling  to  make  way 
for  new  Comets.  Ekkch  model  14 
equipped  with  TTS  adapter  keyboard, 
220V  electric  pot,  4  molds,  3  maga¬ 
zine  frames  and  verge  blocks,  fast  dis¬ 
tributor  screw,  auxiliary  magazine. 
Serial  #23918  with  one  main  magazine. 
Serial  #27930  with  2  main  magazines. 
Priced  $2,000  each,  our  plant.  Norman 
L.  Thurston,  General  Manager,  Shelby- 
ville  (Indiana)  News. 


Newsprint 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  sUndard  82 
lb. ;  rolls  or  sheets.  Your  size.  Prompt 
delivery.  Brookman  Paper,  666  West- 
eester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  MOtthaven  5-6022. 

ALL  Roll  sizes.  Standard  White.  Dee. 
to  June  shipments.  Bunge  Pulp  A  Pa¬ 
per.  46  W.  46  St  NY  JU  2-4830. 

CANADIAN  and  AMERICAN^News^ 
print.  All  size  rolls.  For  Immediate 
delivery  and  Deferred  Shipments  direct 
from  mills  at  attractive  prices. 
BURLINGTON 
PULP  A  PAPER  <X)RP. 

160  E.  86  St..  NYC  MU  6-6446 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

For  Your  Newsprint  NeecJs 

Rolls,  Sheets  —  Your  size. 
Prompt  —  or  —  Deferred  Shipments. 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  NYC.  NY  MU.  6-6960 


Press  Room 


MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  40.  60.  76, 
and  100  H.P.  A.C.  Also  extra  control 
boards  AC.  George  C.  Oxford.  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

DUPLEX  Angle  Bar  8  page  press, 
now  available  at  Moses  I^e,  Wash- 
ingttm.  Write  for  price  and  details. 
Georg*  C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise. 
Idaho. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Press  Room 


HOE  UNITS  &  FOLDERS 

Cutoff  22%  A  2SA 
Steel  cylinders.  Roller  tarings 
Substructare,  Reels  optional 

John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc. 

415  Lexington  Avenue  New  York  17 


TWO  76  H.P.  AC  motor  press  drives, 
can  be  used  in  parallel.  One  160  H.P. 
AO  motor  press  drive.  Both  complete 
with  control  boards,  chain,  sprockets. 
Georg*  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


HOE  SUPERSPEED 

Heavy  Duty  22%" 

Pair,  Double  Delivery  Folders 
Practically  New  Mechanically 
Internal  Folding  Gears 

HANDWHEEL  NIPPING.  FOLDING 
ROLLER  ADJUSTMENTS.  COM¬ 
PLETE  PAIR  WITH  FRAMING.  BASE 
PLATES.  VERTICAL-DRIVE  WITH  I- 
CUTLER-HAMMER  CONVEYOR. 

AVAILABLE  NOW— Pictures,  Par¬ 
ticulars  Uiran  Request. 

HENRY  DAVIS  ASSOCIATES 

69-10  Yellowstone  Blvd. 

Foreet  Hills  76*  L.!..  New  York 
ILIinois  9-5945  TWInln*  7-7381 

24  Page  GOSS  Straightline 

3  Deck  Single  width — AC  Drive  23A 
Quarter  Folder — Complete  Stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av*..  NY  17  EL  6-8607 


DUPLEX  standard  tubular  2  to  I 
model  16-page  with  quarter-page  fold¬ 
er  and  stereotyiM  equipment.  George 
O.  Oxford,  Box  908.  Boise,  Idaho. 

GOSS  three  deck,  double  width,  48 
I>age,  end  fed  press,  double  folder,  cut 
off  22-%,  spare  parts,  Cline  Westing- 
house  Ac  drive,  including  Wood  Pony 
Auto  Plat*  and  8,760  pound  electrically 
heated  metal  pot.  Available  in  about 
on*  year,  can  be  seen  in  operation  or 
write  Journal-News,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


LIMITED  QUANTITY 
FINE  PRESS  UNITS 
PRICED  RIGHT! 

CAN  BE  INSPECTED  AS  COMPLETE 
2,  8,  4.  6  or  6  UNIT  PRESSES: 

22%  inch  cut-off.  Equipped  with  steel 
cylinders,  roller  bearings,  double  fold¬ 
ers,  reels,  tensions  and  Wood  Auto- 
I>asters ;  D.C.  Motor  Drives  and  Con¬ 
trols.  Lx>cated  in  the  Former  Plant  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-3507 


24-Page  SINGLE  PLATE  %  Folder 
GOSS  straightline  Acme  prints  2  to 
24  pages  in  2  page  jumps.  2  plates 
wide.  3  decks  high,  complete  with  ex¬ 
tra  rubber  rollers,  tabloid  trimmer, 
%  ft  %  folder,  and  auxiliary  single 
sheet  folder.  Located  in  Midwest,  do¬ 
ing  good  color  work,  can  be  seen  run¬ 
ning.  Complete  stereo.  Motors  A.C. 
Box  4608.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

"iiTAGE^"  D  U  P  LEX  TUBULAR 
PRESS.  1  to  1  Model.  Will  sell  in¬ 
stalled  your  floor,  complete  all  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  INLAND  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  SUPPLY  CO.  422  West  »th, 
Kansas  City  5,  Missouri.” 


IDEAL  SMALL  PRESS 
12-24  Page  Scott 

28-9/16'*  cutoff.  Complete  with  AC 
chain  drive  and  controls.  Can  be  in¬ 
spected  in  operation. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  NY  17  EL  6-SU7 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Press  Room 


16-32  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 

SINGLE  WIDTH;  22%*  cutoff;  new 
60  HP,  AC  Motor  drive.  Combination 
and  %  folder. 

n  be  inspected  in  operation  at 
MATTIA  PRESS.  Belleville.  N.  J. 

BEING  REPLACED  BY 
NEW  HOB  PRINTBIASTED 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave..  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8607 


Stereotype 


PONY  AUTOPLATB  easting  machine 
for  21  %*  cut-off  press.  Georg*  C. 
Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

Bed  sise  80  x  46,  no  rack  above  the 
table.  Cylinders  9*  diameter,  6  H.P. 
Chain  Drive  Motor.  Not  a  giant  but  a 
sturdy  mat  roller  suitable  for  use  in 
the  small  daily  plant  or  for  mat 
service. 

See  It  on  our  floor 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

Stamford,  Conn. 


ALL  SIZE  metal  pots  with  piunps, 
Kemp,  Electric,  gas.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Box  90S,  Boise.  Idaho. 

FOR  SALE  —  Complete  used  stereo 
machinery  for  23-./^"*^'’  thick  plates 
including  4500#  metal  pot,  Burdett 
Gas  equipment,  double  cooled  Goes 
Box  and  Plate  Finisher  with  water 
station  and  AC  motor.  Also  32  chases 
all  in  good  condition.  Herald,  Austin. 
Minnesota. 


DOUBLE  Water  Cooled  Casting  Box. 
Plate  flitishing  machine,  22%  *  and 
23%e'  cut-off.  Priced  right.  Georg* 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


IFantmi  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

*70  Park  Ave.,  NY  17  EX.  6-8697 

WANTED  4-page  unit  and  8-page  side 
frames  for  ^andard  Duplex  Tubular. 
Messenger  and  Inquirer,  Owensboro, 
Kentucky^ _ 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
Also  individual  machinery  ft  equip¬ 
ment  -  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goea 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available. — Northern  Machine  Works, 
823  N.  4th  St.,  Phil*.  6.  Pa.  _ 

WANTED  Used  Balloon  Former  for 
Standard  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Press, 
decker  type.  Messenger  and  Inquirer, 
Owensboro,  Kentucky. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


aRCULATTON  MANAGER  wanted 
for  position  in  chart  area  1  daily  of 
almost  20.000.  We  want  a  hard-hit¬ 
ting  ambitious  New  Englander  who 
would  be  able  to  step  into  the  top 
job  of  a  larger  paper  in  our  group 
within  a  couple  of  years.  Box  4624, 
Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  with  the  abil- 
ity,  experience  and  the  ambition  to 
take  over  an  assistant’s  job  in  a  60,- 
000  daily  and  Sunday  operation  in 
Chart  Area  1.  Please  state  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  and  all  information  hrip- 
fnl  to  us  in  making  a  choice.  Bm 
4680,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher, 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


Editorial 


CIRCULATION  MANAGBai  for  long 
«stablished,  semi-monthly,  midwestern 
farm  paper.  Must  understand  direct 
field  selling,  be  abie  to  supervise  and 
recruit  additional  salesmen.  Wide-open 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Apply  in 
confidence,  giving  age.  experience, 
salary  bracket.  Box  4613,  Bditor  & 

Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Aggressive  Promoter:  Small  Wisconsin 
daily.  Box  4721,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
WANTED 

THERE  will  soon  be  a  vacancy 
in  our  organization  for  an  ex- 
l)erienced  business  manager. 

Our  plant  is  modern  in  every 
way.  Has  letter  and  offset 
presses.  Main  business  is  maga¬ 
zines,  but  handle  considerable 
job  work.  It’s  a  union  shop  with 
100  employees.  Located  in  col¬ 
lege  town  of  30,000  in  mid¬ 
west.  If  you  are  under  40,  have 
had  experience,  and  can  man¬ 
age  a  plant  of  this  size,  there’s 
a  good  opportunity  for  you 
here.  Tell  us  about  yourself 
and  we’ll  arrange  an  inter¬ 
view.  Address  Box  4715,  Bkli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CENERAL  MANAGER  ~  Thoroughly 
capable  of  organizing,  promoting  and 
running  a  new  daily  newspaper  backed 
by  local  merchants  in  community  of 
35,000.  Chart  Area  2.  Must  be  ma¬ 
ture  and  interested  in  a  permanent 
opportunity  as  future  is  unlimited.  In¬ 
vestment  welcome  but  not  essential. 
Box  4734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artists-Cartoonists 


ARTIST,  talented  ;  unmarried  ;  willing 
to  travel ;  experienced  in  hunting,  fish¬ 
ing,  outdoors — to  work  on  established 
comic  strip.  Write  giving  complete 
background,  art  samples  to  Box  4724. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Classified  Advertising _ 

PRGtGRESSIVE,  medium  sized  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  with  department  of  8 
want!  alert  Classified  Manager  who 
knows  every  phase  of  classified.  $150.00 
per  week  if  we  can  find  the  right 
man.  Times-Standard,  Eureka.  Cal. 

■CLASSIFIES)  Advertising  Manager 
for  successful  26,000  circulation  sub¬ 
urban  quality^  weekly.  Fine  opportun¬ 
ity  for  qualified  man  (or  woman). 
Starting  salary  up  to  $100,  depending 
•on  experience.  Morris  County  Guide, 
31  South  Street,  Morristown,  N,  J, 

Display  Advertising 

ADVER’nSING  MANAGER.  6000  cir- 
•culation  daily,  excellent  community,  fu¬ 
ture  home  of  $45,000,000  atomic  energy 
•electric^  generating  plant.  This  news¬ 
paper  is  one  of  a  group  and  offers 
excellent  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Applicant  must  know  all  phases 
«  advertising  and  promotion.  ’Ihomas 
West,  Morris  Daily  Herald,  Morris, 
Illinois. 


PRfWRESSIVE,  medium-sized  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  has  iiermanent  key  posi¬ 
tion  open  for  aggressive,  sincere,  hard¬ 
working  display  advertising  salesman. 
$600  to  $650  per  month.  Excellent 
sales  training  program.  Other  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  full  details  to  Times-Stand¬ 
ard,  Eureka,  California, 

ADVER-nsiNG  PROMOTION  MAN- 
AGER  wanted :  Unusual  Opportunity 
for  advertising  man  with  sales  ideas 
— energy  and  sales  ability.  Need  ex¬ 
perienced  ntan  to  work  with  two  daily 
newspapers  with  9,000  and  8,000  cir¬ 
culations.  Salary  and  commission  and 
unusual  future  for  a  producer.  Tell 
all  in  first  letter.  Give  background 
and  references.  New  Ulm  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  New  Ulm,  Minn. 


CALIFORNIA  prize-winning  county 
seat  weekly  seeks  young  man  to  direct 
advertising,  assist  in  management.  Ex¬ 
perience  helpful ;  vitality,  interest  es¬ 
sential.  Young  staff,  attractive  com¬ 
munity,  good  salary.  The  Times 
Placerville. _ 

ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN  with 
ideas  and  energy  wanted  to  join  four 
man  staff  on  long  established  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  advertising  minded  city. 
Give  full  details  in  first  letter.  The 
time  is  short,  lay-aways  have  already 
started.  Laurel  Leader-Call,  Laurel. 
Mississippi. _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN.  Prefer  man  in  30’s,  good  layout 
and  copy  writer.  Excellent  starting 
salary  plus  liberal  bonus  plan.  Write 
fully  first  letter  giving  complete  de¬ 
tails.  Wallace  Miller,  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  ’The  Dothan  Eagle.  Dothan, 
Alabama. 

ADVERnSING  SALESMAN  WITH 
copy  and  layout  experience.  ’Typist. 
Seeking  young  man  interested  in  im¬ 
proving  present  position  with  aggres¬ 
sive  daily  in  prosperous  30,000  popu¬ 
lation  midwest  city.  Must  have  initia¬ 
tive,  good  personality  and  habits.  Col¬ 
lege  background  preferred.  We  pay 
well,  provide  group  life,  accident,  hos¬ 
pital,  etc.,  good  opportunity  and  secur¬ 
ity  for  right  man.  Write:  George 
Gressman,  Business  Manager.  Janes¬ 
ville  Daily  Gazette,  Janesville.  Wise. 


IF 

you  feel  stifled  in  your  present  post ; 
you  are  available  for  some  moving 
about ;  you  irassess  an  open  mind ; 
you  have  management  potential ;  you 
are  mature  enough  to  be  compensated 
by  draw  and  commission ;  you  would 
not  object  to  paying  income  tax  on 
$8-10.000 :  you  are  ready  to  move 
ahead  NOW :  and  unlike  the  average 
newspaper  adman,  you  can  SELL  .  .  . 

THEIN  you  are  unusual,  and  may  be 
just  the  man  we  are  seeking.  Prove 
it  to  us  in  first  letter.  You  will  join 
the  industry’s  most  potent  and  promis¬ 
ing  team  in  a  permanent  position. 
All  replies  will  be  answered,  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  4600,  EkJitor  &  Publisher. 
ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN^  Young 
man,  college  or  High  School  graduate 
to  learn  newspaper  advertising  sales. 
Represent  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
Newspapers,  contacting  New  York  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  and  their  agencies. 

,  Salary,  incentive,  employees’  benefits. 

I  Write  education,  work  reco'’d.  refer¬ 
ences.  Mr.  Slabach,  8  W.  King  St., 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

FLORIDA  CITY  of  40.000  nee<la  ton 
advertising  man.  Must  be  able  to  sell 
and  be  strong  on  copy  and  lay-net. 
Town  demands  good  talent.  Attractive 
salary  plus  commission.  Box  472,5,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

GOOD  OPPORTXJniTY  for  young  man 
to  learn  all  phases  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  on  7.800  circulation  daily. 
Phone  or  write  Niles  Daily  Star, 
Niles,  Michigan. 

NEW  JERSEY  TOP'WEli^ 

needs  top  salesman  immediately,  top 
salary :  must  lie  good.  Spokesman, 
South  River.  Write-call_Charter  9-3900. 

“OPENING  for  man  to  qualify  as 
National  Advertising  Manager  in  im¬ 
portant  southern  city  of  50,000.  Should 
have  both  retail  and  national  experi¬ 
ence.  Evening  and  Sunday,  25,000 
circulation  class.  A  real  opportunity 
for  one  who  only  needs  a  chance  to  get 
ahead.  Salary  open. 

"WRI’TE  in  complete  detail  and  in 
strict  confidence  to:  Box  4701,  Editor 
and  Publisher.’’ 


Editorial 


GAG  WRITERS  _  cartoonist  needs  gag 
ideas  tor  magazines.  All  categories. 
Good  rates  on  acceptance.  Box  4426, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPOR’TER 

Morning  daily  write  Daily  Rocket, 
Rock  Springs,  Wyoming. 


WANTED  desk  man  experience  in  wire 
copy.  AM  Chart  Area  six.  Health 
and  life  insurance  pension.  Box  4,526, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDI’TOR  for  15,000  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  city  45,000.  Has  to 
be  outside  editorial  front  man  as  well 
as  direct  staff  in  production  of  prize 
winning  newspaper.  No  beats.  Most 
write  better  than  average  editorials. 
Permanent.  Full  details  please.  In¬ 
terview  will  be  arranged.  Box  4536, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CI’TY  EDITOR  for  high  standard  af¬ 
ternoon  paper,  college  town.  Chart 
Area  9.  Need  fast  alert  oopyreader 
and  effective  head  writer.  Prefer  mid¬ 
west  or  midsouth  background  in  ex- 
perience.  Top  pay  for  ar^a.  Include 
earnings,  references  and  ^  per^nal 
habits  in  resume  of  qualifications. 

Box  4604,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CITY  EDITOR  reporter  for  aggressive 
six  afternoon  daily  serving  growing 
city  with  13.000  city  zone  and  more 
than  20  cities  and  towns  in  eight  M- 
jacent  counties.  Wire  or  phone  H.  M. 
Rankin,  Daily  ’Tifton  Gazette,  Georgia 
^PERIENCED  copy  editor  for  live 
afternoon  newspaijer  of  18,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  Chart  Area  1.  Write  Box  4618. 
Editor  &  Publisher  giving  full  bi^ 
graphical  details  and  salary  expected. 
TOEE  LANCE  writers  for  national 
magazine.  Send  resume  and  one  pub¬ 
lished  article.  Box  4602,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ 

REPOR’TER— Northern  Ohio  evening 
daily.  Some  experience,  knowledge  of 
camera  helpful,  general  assignment. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  4628, 

FMitor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  of  liberal  outlook  with 
experience  in  all  phases  of  reporting 
wanted  by  aggressive  liberal,  hard 
hitting  morning  daily  in  community 
of  90,000.  No  hiring  restrictions  of 
any  kind.  Opportunity  _  consists  of  em¬ 
ployment  on  an  established  newspaper 
with  complete  freedom  to  gather  news. 
Chart  area  2.  replies  treated  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  4606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
REPORTER  WANTED.  Must  be  ener¬ 
getic,  imaginative,  hard  worker  for 
vigorous  lively  newspaper  in  southern 
Connecticut.  Second-raters  will  be  un¬ 
happy  here.  Box  4621,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

SPORTS  REPOR’TER,  J-grad,  some 
experience,  pro  baseball,  college  ath¬ 
letics.  Pheasant,  goose  hunting.  De¬ 
tails,  Reference  to  E.  J.  Karrigan, 
American-News,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dakota. 
CITY  HALL  REPORTER:  photogra¬ 
pher — young,  alert,  experienced  or 
journalistic  graduate,  wanted  by  mod¬ 
ern  Illinois  afternoon  daily.  1.3,000 
circulation,  in  growing  prosperous 
community.  Liberal  starting  pay,  merit 
raises,  outstanding  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Interview  essential. 
Write  Box  4710,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  complete  educational  and  pro¬ 
fessional  background,  references. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

AN  OUTSTANDING  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  looking  for  an  out¬ 
standing  editorial  writer — 
intellectual  but  not  pedantic 
— thoughtful,  penetrating  but 
no  ivory  tower  recluse. 
Should  be  iiersonable  to  fill 
the  important  place  In  the 
community  that  such  profes¬ 
sional  work  entails. 

THIS  is  a  most  attractive  oji- 
Iiortunity. 

WILL  appreciate  full  details 
on  professional  and  academic 
background,  samples  of  writ¬ 
ing  first  letter.  Will  treat  in 
confidence.  Box  4709,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  NEWS^AN^ for  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  some  sports  and  desk 
work.  Permanent  position  on  13,.500 
circulation  evening  paper.  Experience 
desirable  but  not  necessary.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Write  full 
details  and  references  to  The  Norfolk 
Daily  News,  Norfolk,  Nebraska. 
BEGINNERS :  Young  men  and  women 
for  weeklies,  dailies,  publicity  and 
magazine  jobs.  Salaries  from  $55  to 
$85.  Send  resumes  and  request  regis¬ 
tration  forms.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL 
59  E.  Madison  St..  Chicago  2.  III. 
EXPERIENCED  JOURNAUST  to 
teach  journalism  classes  and  write 
press  copy  for  one  year  beginning 
June  1  at  large  eastern  university. 
Must  be  college  graduate.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  experience  and  list 
of  references.  Box  4708,  Fklitor  & 
Publisher. 

FLORIDA  OPENING 
AFTERNOON  DAILY  needs  immedi¬ 
ately  two  reporters  who  use  camera. 
Write  fully  experience  and  soonest 
available,  with  clippings.  Box  4719, 
Edit^r_  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  reporter  needed  for  11,000 
daily;  prefer  man  with  two  years 
experience,  but  will  consider  one-year 
men  and  recent  J-grads.  Write  edi¬ 
tor,  Telegraph-Bulletin,  North  Platte, 
Nebraska.  State  all  plus  salary  need 
in  first  letter. 

KEENE  “New  Hampshire”  Evening 
Sentinel  has  opening  for  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  with  some  experi¬ 
ence  who  wants  to  live  permanently 
in  small  city  and  work  on  progressive 
paper  in  alert  community.  Applica¬ 
tions  from  young  married  men  already 
in  New  England  preferred.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  complete  details  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  R.  W.  Newell,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor. 

MATURE  “editorial  WRITER  to 
take  charge  one  man  page  evening 
daily,  independent  Republican,  circu¬ 
lation  13,000,  Chart  Area  8.  List 
experience,  references,  salary  expected. 
Box  4700,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


ONE  REPORTER-ONE  COPYREAD- 
ER  for  26,000  afternoon  daily  in 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  4723,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

REPORTER-Capable  becominK  editor 
of  weekly.  Prefer  beginner  willing  to 
grow.  Excellent  opportunity.  Give 
background  and  minimum  salary.  The 
Vestal  News,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 
REPORTER-Photographer.  To  cover 
all  beats  Chart  Area  8  small  daily  in 
10,000  population  city.  Opening  after 
first  of  year.  Prefer  community  mind¬ 
ed  man  with  car.  Box  4706,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

"SPORTS  REPORTER,  wire  editor 
for  small  daily.  Prefer  single  man. 
Camera  experience  helpful  but  not 
necessary.  Bryan,  Ohio,  Times." 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  19  East  48,  N,  Y.  C.,  N.  Y 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

TOP  MORNING  PAPER  has  opening 
for  a  general  news  photographer.  The 
applicants  should  be  between  23  and 
30 ;  at  the  minimum  a  high  school 
graduate  and  preferably  a  college 
graduate.  Must  be  trained  in  the 
technical  aspects  of  black  and  white 
and  color  photography.  News  judg¬ 
ment  is  imperative.  Box  4732,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 

Desirable  position  for  a  good  supervisor, 
ITU  member,  with  working  knowledge 
of  all  departments,  who  can  coordinate 
and  supervise  composing  room,  sterc<v 
type  and  press  room  of  growing,  mod¬ 
em  midwest  daily,  13,000  circulation  in 
a  city  of  20,000.  Write  full  details  of 
training  and  experience  to  Box  4303, 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  interview  will 
be  arranged. 

MACHiNiST-OPERATOR.  5-machine 
shop,  37%  hr.  wk.,  TTS  experience 
helpful.  Center  of  splendid  hunting 
and  fishing  area.  Port  Angeles  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  Port  Angeles,  Washington. 
PRi^MAN-STEREOTYPER  for  26,- 
000  evening  Ohio  daily  with  S-unit 
Hoe.  Must  be  top  craftsman  and  me¬ 
chanic.  Color  experience  desirable. 
Permanent,  above  average  pay.  Sub¬ 
mit  full  details  in  confidence  to  Box 
4627,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Experienced  working  foreman 
for  first  class  job  shop.  Must 
know  estimates,  prices  and  me* 
chanical  end.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Give  ful!  information  by 
letter  to: 

Cecil  B.  Highland 
President, 

CLARKSBURG  (WEST  VIRGINIA) 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

HIGH  GRADE  assistant  Press  Room 
Foreman  for  Metropolitan  paper  in 
middle  west.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Give  complete  details  about  yourself, 
experience  and  references  in  your  first 
letter.  All  replies  treated  strictly  con- 
fidential.  Box  4703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
JOB  OPENINGS  for  experienced 
operators  and  compositors  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  daily  and  weekly  papers.  Union 
and  open  shop.  Send  application  to 
PNPA,  Telegraph  Bldg..  Harrisburg, 
Penna. _ 

STEREOTYPE-Pressman  for  16-page 
Goss  Press  on  North  Florida's  lead¬ 
ing  weekly  newspaper.  Salary  open. 
Box  4707.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

Administrative  and  mechanical  ability. 
TTS  experience.  Open  shop,  medium 
city  daily.  18  machines.  Chart  area  2. 
Write  Box  4702.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


SALESMAN  needed  for  high  quali^ 
syndicated  advertising  progruns ;  in 
your  own  locality ;  nice  living  full 
time,  top  extra  money  for  part  time ; 
high  commission.  Write  Box  4620, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


_ Classified  Advertising 

UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 
INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  .  . 
BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  (Classified  Advertising 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  grives  expert  step-by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

PROiGRESS  rated  through  written 
examinations  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 
JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguidied 
newsiiapers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY  I  Pull  20-week  course 
(including  persohal  guidance)  $60. 
Registration  $12  i>er  enrollee — balance 
$3  i)er  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47.  Florida. 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


ASSISTANT  to  Publisher — Mechanical 
superintendent  10  years,  18-machine. 
39,000  daily ;  3  years  publishers’  as¬ 
sistant.  Experienced  labor  negotiator; 
personnel ;  purchasing ;  maintenance ; 
other.  Family  man.  50.  good  health. 
Sound  reason  for  change.  Box  4616, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


RETAIL  EXPERIENCED  adman  of 
recognized  ability,  schooled  in  editor¬ 
ial  responsibilities  and  techniques  as 
well,  is  ready  to  take  charge  of  ad 
department  (or  represent  you  to  news¬ 
paper  management.)  Offers  knowledge 
gained  in  six  years  on  dailies  of  less 
than  6,000  to  almost  quarter  million 
circulations  In  linage  categories  from 
used  cars  to  department  stores.  Single. 
29  years  old.  own  car.  Box  4623, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Artists-Cartoon  ists 


CARTOONIST — talented,  hardworking, 
college  man  capable  of  handling  any 
phase  of  newspaper  art-promotional, 
sports,  editorial.  10  years  general  ex¬ 
perience — 2  years  newspaper.  Vet.  .30. 
married,  one  child.  All  details  first 
letter,  please,  as  want  immediate  con¬ 
nection.  Write  Box  4622,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Cim-'a*ion 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Complete 
knowledge  of  all  phases.  Weil  known 
in  newspai>er  circulation  field.  Never 
unemployed  and  can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Ready  to  make  change  for 
personal  reasons.  Box  4621,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  small 
daily  desires  to  make  change.  Prefer 
chart  areas  10,  11.  12,  20  years  ex¬ 
perience  all  phases  of  circulation.  Very 
good  with  boy  promotion.  Married, 
43  years  old.  best  of  references.  Write 

Box  4731,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  man  willing  to  prove 
ability  by  hard  work,  seeks  position 
with  a  future  on  daily  as  assistant 
or  manager.  Fully  experienced  in 
m.e.s..  agencies,  traffic  and  in  super¬ 
visor  ft  manager  positions.  Promotion 
minded  but  cost  conscious.  Family 
man,  age  33.  Good  references.  Will 
relocate.  Write  Box  4718,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER- thoroughly 
experienced.  Top  producer.  Executive 
qualifications.  Sales  promotion  back¬ 
ground.  CAN  HEAD  DISPLAY.  Ef¬ 
ficient.  dependable,  industrious,  per¬ 
sonable,  congenial.  (Character  solid, 
middle  aged,  youthful,  nice  family. 
Salary  and  bonus.  Northwest,  upper 
Midwest  preferred.  Box  A,  413  South 
Chestnut  Street,  Lamoni,  Iowa. 


Display  Advertising 


SALESMAN — Display,  Classified,  medi¬ 
um  (Uily,  strong  weekly.  California. 
Bxiwrienced,  good  acceptance.  Inter- 
view.  Box  4427,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
SPECIAL  editions.  No  pressure.  Re¬ 
ferences.  Samples.  Commission.  P.O. 
Box  149,6.  Denver  1.  Colo. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— 10  years 
Advertising  and  management — have 
best  possible  recommendations-  ^th 
large  and  small  Dailies  .  .  .  write 
C.  M.  Holden,  Daily  Tribune,  Great 
Bend,  Kansas. 


Editorial 


FEATURE  WRITER. 

feature  page  editor  with  more  than 
two  years  on  large  West  (^ast  subur¬ 
ban  afternoon  paper  would  like  to 
relocate  in  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  which  he  knows  intimately.  Avail¬ 
able  after  November  16.  Box  4036, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  Editorial  man,  can  han¬ 
dle  camera,  six  years  heavy  experience 
weeklies,  dailies,  seeking  position  with 
future  in  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Box 
4437,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WIRE  SERVICE  bureau  manager,  32, 
wants  editorial  writing  or  eapitol- 
politieal  reixirting  job.  Nino  years  ex¬ 
perience  and  still  on  way  up  in  present 
job,  but  would  prefer  to  work  for  news- 
paper.  Box  4436,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
A  BREAK  WANTED  by  June  grad. 
B.A.  J-Major  wants  to  learn  by  doing, 
college  paper  experience:  strong  news 
and  features;  Salary,  Location  Second- 
ary.  Box  4510,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
EDITOR,  Creative  Writer,  Photograph¬ 
er,  Public  Relations.  Man.  37,  hu  10 
years  experience  with  national  firm ; 
education  in  journalism.  West  Coast 
preference  but  will  relocate  Chicago 
and  west.  Box  4514,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EMPLOYER  RECOMMENDS  HIGH¬ 
LY  man-wife  team.  Would  like  to  keep 
them,  but  they  want  location  farther 
north,  chart  area  2.  Man  has  five  years 
experience:  reporter,  wire  editor,  two 
years  Associated  Press.  Woman,  two 
years  citv  reporter.  W.  J.  Missett 
Publisher,  Suffolk  News-Hcrald.  Suffolk. 
Virginia. _ 


SPORTS  WRITER 
EXPERIENCED  sports  writer  now 
employed  on  top  metroimlitan  daily. 
Can  handle  copy,  page  layouts,  com¬ 
posing  room  makeup  and  other  desk 
duties.  Also  write  bright,  imaginative 
news  and  feature  stories.  Used  to  pres¬ 
sure.  Excellent  references.  Box  4620, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  of  smaU  daily  wants 
editorial  writer  spot  on  metropolitan 
daily.  Will  also  consider  feature  writing 
and  some  copy  desk  work.  Write  Box 
4609,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EMPLOYMENT  on  Weekly.  Experi¬ 
enced,  front-back  shop,  editorial.  Box 

4632,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CHANGE  desired  by  elderly  man  now 
employed.  Desk  work  preferred.  Com¬ 
fortable  place.  Modest  wage.  Box  4614, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

EDITORIAL  POSITION  in  industrial, 
trade,  publicity  field  sought  by  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  woman.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  general  news,  features,  all 
beats.  BA  degree.  Box  4610,  Editor 

and  Publisher. _ _ _ 

REPORTER,  29,  three  years  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  general  assignment  spot 
with  good  daily.  Fast,  accurate,  good 
feature  writer.  Missouri  degree,  fam¬ 
ily,  good  references.  Box  4609,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

AIR  FORCE  EDITOR,  B.A.  Journal¬ 
ism.  M.A.  Political  Science,  seeks  west 
coast  assignment  but  will  locate  any¬ 
where  for  right  job.  Background  all 
phases  newspaper  production,  accent 
feature  work.  Discharge  January  23. 

Box  4711,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  four  years  ex¬ 
perience  rewrite  and  production  on 
national  technical  magazine,  wants 
to  switch  to  general  magazine.  B.S. 
degree.  Go  anywhere.  Box  4720,  Eldi- 

tor  ft  Publisher^ _  _ _ 

FORMER  editor  college  paper,  now 
on  Brooklyn  weeklies,  wants  job  with 
future  within  100  miles  of  New  York. 
21,  B.A..  Good  reporter,  writer,  copy, 
heads,  make-up.  Have  camera,  car. 

Box  471'^BkIitor  ft  Publisher.  _ 

FULLY  “EXPERIENCED  NEWSPA¬ 
PERMAN  available.  Editor  two  top 
weeklies  and  good  daily.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  (Thart  area  1  or  2.  Box  4729, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

PICTURE  EDITOR 

p.m.  paper 

Box  4705,  Editojr  ft  Publisher.  _ 

PRIZE  WINNING  writer  seeks  top 
reporting  job,  city  or  managing  desk 
on  medium,  small  daily.  6%  years, 
C^art  Area  2.  Single,  30.  Veteran. 

Box  4716,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

PUBUC  RELATIONS:  Over  100  besT 
public  relations  men  and  women  on 
file.  Give  specifications  and  salaries. 
We’ll  furnish  resumes  of  qualified, 
investigated  personnel.  BIRCH  PER¬ 
SONNEL.  59  E.  Madison  St..  Chi¬ 
cago  2.  III. _ _ 

REPORTER  4  years  dailies.  In  N.Y. 
Features,  use  camera,  27,  J-Grad. 

^x  472'7,_  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER.  Complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  sports.  June  graduate. 
Willing  to  work  anywhere  in  Chart 
Area  2 — preferably  larger  cities,  but 
would  not  hesitate  to  accept  right  job 
in  small  city.  Good  references.  Cap¬ 
able  sports  feature  or  column  writing. 
I.  Bre^sky,  118  Center  St.,  Ellenville, 
New  York. 

THOROUGHLY  qualified  newsiraper- 
man,  25  years  experience.  Capable  any 
editorial  department  assignment.  Cur¬ 
rently  with  top  morning  daily.  Seeks 
permanent  westcoast  location.  Box 
4713,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

TOP  NOTCH  copyreader,  48,  has  20 
years  experience.  Available  2  weeks, 
^x  4712,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 
WOMAN,  master’s  degree.  (leneral 
news,  features,  woman’s  page.  Box 
4728,  Editor  ft  PublitAier. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  position  with 
West  Coast  medium  daily.  Photo-jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  advance  study  Eur¬ 
ope.  Eight  months  heavy  experience 
Uniontown,  Pa.  newspapers.  Am  sin¬ 
gle,  26,  veteran.  Have  complete  Speed 
Graphic,  car.  Resume  ft  references. 
Jay  H.  Auslander,  Jr.,  1236  E.  Coast 
Hwy.,  Santa  Barbara,  California. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER— DI- 
RECTOR.  11  creative  years  in  pnblie 
relations,  national  magazine  writing, 
newspaper  reporting,  editing-producing 
publications.  36,  Colombia  J-grad.  Box 
4633.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Newspaper  editors  the  coun¬ 
try  over  have  never  been  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  views  on  any  sub¬ 
ject.  TTiey  have  taken  issue 
with  each  other  in  a  profes¬ 
sional  way  on  many  political, 
sociological  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems. 

But  we  have  rarely  seen  the 
heat  that  is  now  being  gene¬ 
rated  between  editors  of  two 
sections  of  the  country  over  the 
desegregation  issue.  There  are 
exceptions,  to  be  sure,  in  both 
camps  but  generally  speaking 
there  is  a  feeling  among  South¬ 
ern  newspaper  editors  that  their 
Northern  contemporaries  are 
going  out  of  their  way  to  em¬ 
barrass  or  misrepresent  the 
South. 

Having  just  returned  from  a 
trip  to  New  Orleans  and  having 
had  the  opportunity  to  watch 
Southern  and  Northern  newspa¬ 
per  editors  in  heated  conversa¬ 
tion  we  can  report  on  a  recent 
case  which  has  inflamed  these 
animosities.  It  was  the  Willie 
Till  case  in  Mississippi — a  racial 
conflict  and  not  a  desegregation 
story — which  brought  out  the 
resentment  of  some  Southern 
editors. 

They  thought  newspapers  of 
the  North  and  wire  services 
gave  unwarranted  attention  to 
the  story  by  staffing  it  with 
special  correspondents.  This  is 
pai-ticularlv  true,  they  said  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  almost 
identical  murder  stories  with 
white  and  Negro  characters  re¬ 
versed  occurring  in  Northern 
metropolitan  cities  have  been 
ignored  in  the  press  and  on  the 
wire  services. 

At  least  two  Southern  editors 
asked:  If  it  is  news  when  a 
member  of  one  race  kills  an¬ 
other  in  the  South  why  isn’t  it 
of  equal  news  importance  when 
it  happens  in  the  North? 

Whether  you  have  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  answer  to  the  question  or 
not,  we  report  it  as  a  source  of 
discontent  and  misunderstanding 
among  editors  of  two  sections. 

*  3^ 

Going  further  into  the  more 
complex  desegregation  issue, 
one  spokesman  for  Southern 
newspaper  editors  charges  there 
is  a  paper  curtain  that  hides 
the  South’s  views.  He  says  the 
Northern  press  has  abandoned 
news  objectivity  and  is  brain¬ 
washing  the  public  on  the  race 
issue. 

T.  R.  Waring,  editor  of  the 
Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and 
Courier,  approximates  the 


charges  made  before  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  in  Washington  last  Spring 
by  C.  A.  McKnight,  then  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Southern  Education 
Reporting  Service  which  was 
set  up  by  Southern  editors  to 
compile  a  comprehensive  and 
continuing  picture  of  desegrega¬ 
tion  in  the  schools.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Knight  charged  the  press  was 
reporting  only  incidents  of  ra¬ 
cial  conflict  over  the  issue  and 
completely  ignoring  the  many 
instances  where  integration  of 
the  schools  was  being  accom¬ 
plished  without  difficulty. 

But  Mr.  Waring  goes  fur¬ 
ther. 

In  an  article  originally 
printed  in  The  Masthead,  quar¬ 
terly  publication  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  W riters, 
and  reprinted  Oct.  30  in  his  own 
paper,  he  calls  “the  Southern 
side  of  race  relations”  one  of 
the  biggest  news  stories  of  our 
time  but  not  since  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin  “has  there  been  so  power¬ 
ful  a  blast  of  propaganda  as  to 
becloud  the  issues  with  emo¬ 
tions.” 

Mr.  Waring  writes: 

“So  far,  the  national  press 
supports  those  w’ho  would  force 
mingling  of  white  and  Negro 
people.  At  pamphleteering  the 
press  is  being  fairly  successful. 
At  reporting  the  news  it  no 
longer  sticks  by  journalistic 
principles  it  once  held  with 
pride. 

“The  mixture  of  the  races  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  South 
is  the  most  important — and  to 
Southerners  the  least  accept¬ 
able — part  of  the  press  cam¬ 
paign.  But  the  story  of  segre¬ 
gation  has  many  other  angles.  It 
is  not  the  purpose  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  to  enumerate  or  defend 
them.  The  purpose  is  merely 
to  state  that  one  side — the  side 
in  favor  of  racial  integration — 
is  getting  the  headlines  in  the 
American  press  today.  .  .  . 

“The  failure  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  to  tell  more  than 
one  side  of  the  race  story  does 
not  inspire  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  our  country’s  press. 
If  enterprising  editors  with 
ample  resources  to  hire  report¬ 
ers  print  only  one  side  of  a 
domestic  story,  readers  can  ex¬ 
pect  no  better  coverage  or  eval¬ 
uation  of  world  news.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Waring  says  m  a  n  y 
Southern  editors  believe  “the 
nationally  circulated  press  has 
abandoned  objectivity  in  favor 
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Nov.  13-15 — Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  41st  annual 
convention,  Manger  Hotel.  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Nov.  14-16— Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  national  con¬ 
ference,  Ambassador,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Nov.  16-19 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  con¬ 
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Nov.  26— Oklahoma  Associated  Press  meeting,  Norman,  Okla. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  9— American  Press  Institute,  seminar  for  City  Edi¬ 
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Jan.  18-21 — National  Editorial  Association,  mid-winter  meeting, 
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meeting,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  23-25 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  meet- 
Ing,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  26-28 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  midwinter  meeting. 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  3 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Mechanical 
Production  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation)  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 


of  promoting  racial  integra¬ 
tion.”  .  .  .  Many  Southern  views 
about  mixed  public  schools  are 
given  a  hostile  twist.  .  .  .  An 
example  of  slanting  news  treat¬ 
ment  is  substitution  of  the  word 
“bias”  for  “segregation”  in 
headlines.  It  is  a  smear  word, 
he  says.  .  .  .  “The  national  press 
has  adopted  the  NA.\CP  line, 
bolstered  by  a  band  of  senti¬ 
mentalists,  sociologists  and  psy¬ 
chologists.” 

He  asks:  “Why  don’t  editors 
realize  there’s  a  story  in  the 
South’s  position  ?  Even  the  most 
unpopular  side  must  have  some 
merit  in  it.”-  And  concludes: 
“Of  the  four  geographical  re¬ 
gions  of  the  U.S.,  the  South  is 
the  largest  in  population.  It 
also  is  the  least  understood  and 
the  most  misrepresented.” 
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This  is  a  serious  charge  by 
one  editor,  presumably  speak¬ 
ing  for  others,  against  many 
from  other  parts  of  the  U.S. 

Does  it  have  merit?  Should 
the  Southern  attitude  on  deseg¬ 
regation  be  reported  and  heard  ? 
The  Supreme  Court  has  said  the 
change  must  be  made.  Should 
the  opposition  now  be  quiet? 

Is  there  a  Northern  editor 
who  would  like  to  reply? 

• 

‘Trespassing’  Dropped 
Watsonville,  Calif. 

Trespassing  charges  against 
two  Watsonville  Register-Paja- 
ronian  newsmen  were  dismissed 
by  Municipal  Judge  Gilbert 
Perry  here  Oct.  31  on  motion  of 
District  Attorney  Charles  I.. 
Moore  Jr. 


SO 
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Are  you  paying  too  much  for  headlines? 


The  answer  probably  is  “yes”  unless  you  are  key¬ 
boarding  your  heads. 

For  example,  the  sample  head  and  deck  shown 
below  in  actual  size  were  both  keyboarded  on  the 
new  Rangemaster  Model  35  Linotype. 

Quick  alternation  between  sizes  required  only  a 
touch  on  the  mixing  lever,  and  no  side  magazines 
were  needed  because  the  Rangemaster  sets  through 
normal  36-  and  condensed  48-pt.  from  main  maga¬ 
zines— a  capacity.no  other  mixer  can  match. 


By  keyboarding  heads  and  decks  on  the  same 
machine  you  save  time  and  eliminate  the  slow, 
costly  hand  picking  and  hand  distributing  of  mat¬ 
rices.  You  can  forget  about  underpinning,  too,  as 
Linotype  slugs  are  delivered  ready  for  lock  up! 

The  new  Rangemaster  Model  35  Linotv  pe  pro¬ 
vides  unequalled  type  range  and  efficiency  for  set¬ 
ting  large  heads  and  display. 

Let  it  economize  for  you.  Just  phone  or  write  your 
Linotvpe  Agency  today  for  complete  details. 
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GAIN  over  1964 

JANUARY 

1,539,024 

144,289 

FEBRUARY 

1,512,342 

196,984 

AAARCH 

1779,878 

328,256 

APRIL 

1,876,694 

329,010 

MAY 

1,993,240 

403,599 

JUNE 

1,843,227 

299,226 

JULY 

1715,204 

310781 

AUGUST 

1724,085 

228,680 

SEPTEMBER 

1,894,533 

349,285 

TOTAL 

16,876,795 

2,687,678 

These  gains  are  on  top  of  1964 
our  biggest  year 

Rocky  Mountain  NewSy  DENVER 

Colorado’s  first  newspaper  and  oldest  business  institution— 1859 
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